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PREFACE. 


The public has a right to demand why, a third 
volume of the late Sir John Kaye's history having 
already appeared, I should entirely ignore that 
volume, and should take up the story from the 
close of the second. 

I now proceed to explain why I have done so. 

The very day on which I returned to England 
from India, after my retirement from the service, 
T was asked to continue and complete Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War. 

Many reasons combined to induce me to accept 
the ofEer. I had been in India from the com- 
mencement of the mutiny till its force had been 
bVoken ; I had collected on the spot, and had 
even thrown into shape, materials for such a 
work ; not only was I acquainted with many of 
the actors, but I had had for years continuous 
opportunities of studying in India the points of 
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oontroversy whicli had arisen after the mutiny 
had been quelled. 

On the other hand it is always' a disadvantage 
to continue the work of a writer from whom one 
may differ in essential points. This was, I felt, 
especially the case in the instance before me. 
For, whilst the first and second volumes of Sir 
John Kaye’s work — ^not to speak of the political 
opinions they enounced — ^had recounted in elo- 
quent language the events of the earlier stages of 
the mutiny as they had happened, his third 
volume had, in the opinion alike of the actors 
and spectators of the drama, failed to render to 
those of whom it treated that impartial justice 
which their deeds, good or evil, had deserved. 

I had read that volume in India. I do not wish 
to say a single word in depreciation of its style, of 
its brilliancy, of its literary merit. But I may 
simply observe that neither could the officers of 
the army, many in number, of all branches of the 
service, political and civil, as well as military ; nor 
could I, accept it in many important particulars 
as history. The letters which appeared in the 
English newspapers, controverting many of its 
statements, and reflecting, I have since ascer- 
tained, but a fraction of the dissatisfaction and 
dissent felt regarding it, showed clearly that thig 
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opinion was not confined to India — ^that it was 
general. 

When, therefore, I was asked to continue and 
complete the history I replied that I would do so 
only on the condition that the continuation should 
begin from the termination of Sir John Kaye’rf* 
second volume, thus ignoring the third. This 
was agreed to. 

In performing this task the plan of my nar- 
rative has been very much affected by the necessity 
of adhering as much as possible to the general 
scheme of Sir John Kaye’s work. Naturally, I 
should have preferred to bo free to form a group- 
ing after my own taste. But this was impossible. 
I have, however, deviated from the arrangement 
sanctioned by Sir John Kaye in his third volume, 
in so far that I have left for the fourth volume 
the account of the storming of Dehli, while I 
have included in the third the story of the first 
relief of Lakhnao. 

It appeared to me that such an arrangement 
was* absolutely essential to the harmony of the 
nairative. The first so-called relief of Lakhnao 
was not really a relief. It was in truth a reinforce- 
ment of the garrison. It did not deal, as did 
the capture of Dehli, a deadly and a fatal blow to 
the rebellion. The siege of the Residency still 
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continued after it had been effected. It seems 
therefore rightly included in a volume which 
records the progress of the mutiny. At the same 
time, transferring to the fourth volume the ac- 
count of the storming of Dehli, that volume will 
be devoted mainly to the history of the dowidaU 
and crushing of the great rebellion. 

It will be seen that I differ entirely from Sir 
John EZaye as to the wisdom of the action of the 
Government of India in the early days of the 
mutiny. I have given my reasons. They were 
formed on the spot twenty-one years ago. Further 
examination has confirmed them. 

One word as to the authorities on which this 
history rests. It is based on letters, journals, 
and oflB.cial documents, written at the time— in 
1857. I have ever diswusted, and I distrust, 
documents penned from memory after a lapse of 
twenty-one years. To the dead, as well as to the 
living, justice must be rendered. Such justice 
can only be dealt by the historian who shall care- 
fully peruse letters and journals — not meant * for 
publication — written at the time ; who shall sxfb- 
ject these to a rigid examination ; and who shall 
then conscientiously and impartially record the 
judgment formed upon that examination. 

To do this I have devoted all my energies. 
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Daring the whirl of action, amid the distract* 
ing influences of the passing exigencies of the 
hour, it is not always possible to be impartial. 
The time has now arrived when the task of deal- 
ing out severe and strict justice to all may be 
attempted. In the process it is inevitable that 
men who may have been unduly exalted may be 
relegated to a lower place, whilst modest and 
neglected merit will bo moved up higher. But 
my aim, my hope, my earnest desire, has been 
• and IB to render to all as they have deserved. 

The fourth volume, containing the fall of Dehli 
and the movements of the Dehli force; the 
holding of the Residency and subsequently of the 
A'lambagh by Sir James Oiitram ; the capture of 
Lakhnao and the crushing of the rebellion in 
Oudh by Sir Cohn Campbell — afterwards Lord 
Clyde ; the Central Indian campaign of Sir Hugh 
Rose (now Lord Strathnairn) ; and the daring 
achievements of Sir Robert Napiei' (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala), — will appear in the first 
quarter of 1879, 

bne word as to the spelling of proper names. 
I have adopted the modem system, that of 
spelling words in English as they are spelt in 
the language of Hindustan. When it is con- 
sidered that by the barbarous method, or rather 
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BO-inetliod> hitherto in force the sense of the 
names is utterly lost, I cannot think that the 
system I have adopted will be regarded as a 
harmful innovation. Take, for instance, the place 
usually known as Cawnpore. Spelt in that way 
the name is absolutely without signification. But 
spelt in the way in which it is written by the 
Hindiis, Kdnhpiir, the meaning becomes at once 
apparent. K4nh is a name for Krishna; Piir 
stands for a city. The entire word signifies 
“ city of Krishna.” For the convenience of those 
accustomed to the old method I append a 
glossary of the proper names I have employed, 
spelt according to both systems, and ranged in 
alphabetical order. 

G. B. MALLE SON. 

27 West Cromwell Boad. 

1 Maj 1876. 



GLOSSARY OF PROPER NAMES 


The mode of spelling now adopted The old mode of spelling. 


Agra 

Aimir 

Aligarli 


Alwar 

Amb41ah. 

Arab 

Arang&b&d 
Azamgarb 
Badi.on . 
BaJaRdshabr 
Ban&ras 
Bar^H 
Barb&mpiir 
BArr&kpdr 
Bbaiatpdr 
Bhopal 
Bibar^.' » ' 
Ck00ibtiii.. 


_ _ j doKirnttly. 

I>ekkdX>da \ 

uhdr ;■ 

Blualpdr . 

DW 

Diwas 

Btaiva, correctly Itdwa 
Faizdbad . 

I^rrakhdbdd 
Fatbgarh 
Fathpdr . 

Fathpur-Sikn 
Qayi ^ • 

Qordk,K5,tr 

o-6iut/ 


Agra. 

Aimeer. 

Aligurh 
Allahabad. 

Ul-wTir. 
tJmballa. 

Arrab. 
Aunmgabad. 
Azimgurb. 
Budown.. 
Bolundshvibr. 
Benares. 

Bareilly. 

Berhampore. 

Barrackpore 

Bburtpore 

BhopaJ. 

Beh^. 

. Chumbul. 
Cliumparun. 
Dinapore 
Dihlf Delhi. 

Deyra Dhoon. 
Dhar. 

Dholepore. 

Deesa 

Dewas. 

Btawab. 

Fyzabad. 

. Fumickabad 
. Futtehgnrh. 

. Futtehpore. 
Futtehpore Sekri. 
Qyah. 


■fiain/] 


ipdp 


Gforruckpore. 

Goomtee. 

Gwalior. 

Hydrafoad. 

Hvuneerpore. 
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GL0S8ABT OP PfiOPBR BAMEB. 


The mode of spelling now adopted 

rta . 

It4wa 
Jabalpdr . 

Jaxpia 

Jalp&igon 

JamnS. 

J&npdr 
Jbdnsf 
Jodhpdr . 

KAnltpdr . 

Koti 
L&hor 
lioklumo 
Xialatpdr . 

Mathiira . 

Mdu 

Mewar 

Mfrath 

Mirzapiir. 

Moirdddbdd 

Motfh&rf 

Mozaffaroagar 

MozafCarptir . 

I7Aogong, or Naogaon 

NarbadA 

Naefrabad 

Nimach 

Nap&l 

On&o 

Fanjab 

Fat^ 

Fashdwar 


The old mode of Bpelling. 
Etah. 

. Etawah. 

. Jubbulpore. 

. Jegrpore. 

. Jmpigori. 
Junuia. 
Jaunpore. 

Jbansi 
. Jodhpore. 

. Cawnpore. 

. Eiotab. 

I*boro. 

. Lucknow. 

, LuUutpore. 

. Muttra 
. Mhow. 

. Meywax. 

Meerut. 

Mirzapore. 

. Moradabad. 

Moteeharee. 

. MozufEemuggur. 
. MozufEarpore. 
Nowgong, 
Nerbud-da 
Naaseeiabad. 

. Neemucb. 

N«^ul 
. ^ Oonao. 

I*unjaub. 

Fatna. 

Peshatvar. 


E&jptit . 

S&jpdt^& 

R&JBh&bt . 

B&ngdn 

S&gar 

SaMraupdr 

SAi 

Siran 

Sh&babAd 

SdltAnpife^f^ 

TirhAt ^ 

Tjdaip^. 


Rajpoot. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajsbye 

Rangoon. 

Saugor. 

Sabanmpore. 

Sye. 

Sanm 
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INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER 1. 

It is time Jiovi to return to Calcutta. The 1867. 
measures taken and the views entertained by the 
Government on receiving intelligence of tlie oaicutta. 
Mh’atli outbreak have been already recorded. It 
is evident that up to the end of the month of 
May they had not fully apprehended the gravity 
of the situation. “ Everything,” wrote the Se- 
cretary in the Homo Department, Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, on the 25th of May, to the French Consul 
and the other French residents at Calcutta, who, 
with, rave self-sacrifice, had placed their services at 
the disposal of the Government, “everything is 
quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. 

The mischief caused by a passing and groundless 
panic, has already been airested; and there is 
every reason to hope that in the course of a few 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored 
throughout the Presidency.” Certainly the dis- 

1 
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inclination of tlio Government to accept, to tlio 
extent to which they were proffered, the loyal and 
disinterested offers of the members of the Trades’ 
Association, of the Masonic Fraternity, of the 
Armenians, and of the French residents, seemed 
to argue on their part a conviction that the 
resources at their disposal were equal to any 
emorgeney, and a belief that the measures already 
taken would suffice to put down the revolt. But, 
however that may have been, nothing could 
justify or oven palliate the tone of the I’oply of 
the Homo Secretary to the French residents. It 
seemed at the time difficult to affirm to whom 
Mr. Boadon, the mouth-piece of the Government, 
intended to impute “a passing and groundless 
panic.” It could not apply to the citizens of 
Calcutta, for not only had they evinced no fear, 
but they had not caused the mischief. That 
mischief had been caused) by tho sepoys ; but it 
was scarcely the result of panic. Nor, had it 
been so, was tho panic, it would seem, altogether 
groundless, and certainly it was not passing. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, on the 2oth of May, 
the Government reckoned upon order being 
maintained throughout the counti^ between 
Calcutta and Allahab^, and upon tho prompt 
repression of the rebellion. 

They had, on tho 20th of May, commenced, and 
they subsequently continued, the despatch by de- 
tachments of the 84th Regiment to tho North- 
West Provinces. They had been cheered, on tho 
23rd of May, by the arrival from Madras of the 
1st Madras Fusiliers, and with commendable 
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promptitude tliey Lad, at once, sent oft tLat BwatVH. 
regiment in tho same direction. They were 
expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, 
from Ceylon, and from Rangdn. 

The Government, then, felt tolerably secure View-i of tho 
regarding Bengal proper and the country south 
of Allahabad. The news, however, from the 


districts north of the last-named city was cal- 
culated to alarm. Between the 2-5th and 30th of 


May, Ihe native troops at Finlzpiir, at Aligarh, 
at Mainpuri, at Itawah, and at Balandsliahr, had 
mutinied. Groat fears were entertained regarding 
Laklinao, Kanlipur, A'gra, and the surrounding 
districts. On the other hand they were confident 
that the fall of Dehli was imminent, and that the 
troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
be almost immediately available to secure the 
threatened districts north of Allahabad. It is only 
fair to them to admit that this view was shared 


by the public, and, very generally, by soldiers. 

It was justified, moreover, by the records of the 
past. Neither to tho invaders from the north, to 
the Mardthas, nor to the English under Lord 
Lake had the capital of the Moghols ever offered 
more than an ephemeral resistance. It was 
scarcely, then, to be supposed that, garrisoned by 
native soldiers without a chief, it could success- 
fully resist the trained and disciplined warriors 
of England. 

,^Secnre, then, of his base, of the ground lying Lora Can. 
six hundred miles in advance of it, confident that about tho 
the troops in the North-We.st would very soon be 
available for the repression of rebellion in the 

1 a 
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central districts, and fearful osly regarding the 
rising there of the native army before the 
Commander-in-Ohief should detach a force to 
keep it under, the Governor-General, on the Slat 
of May, despatched the following telegram to 
General Anson : — “ I have heard to-day that you 
do not expect to bo before Dehli until the 9th. 
In the meantime Cawnpore and Lucknow are 
severely pi-csscd, and the country between Dehli 
and Cawnpore is passing into the hands of the 
rebels. It is of tlie utmost importance to pre- 
vent this, and to relieve Can npoi'e, but nothing 
but rapid action will do it. Your force of artillery 
will enable yon to dispose of Dehli with certainty; 
I, therefore, bog tliat you will detach one Euro- 
pean Infantry Regiment, and a small force of 
European Cavaliy, to the south of Dehli, without 
keeping them for operations there, so that Ally- 
gurh may be recovered, and CaAvnpore relieved 
immediately. It is impossible to overrate tlu' 
importance of showing European troops between 
Dehli and Cawnpore. Lucknow and Allahabad 
depend upon it.” 

The instincts which dictated this telegram were 
undoubtedly true. The country between Dehli 
and Allahdbiid was the weakest and the •most 
threatened part of the British position. The only 
error committed by the Governor- General was th(' 
error of believing that the force of artillery on 
the spot could dispose of the Moghol capital with 
cei’tainty. But Lord Canning shared that belief 
with almost every other European, civilian and 
soldier, in British India. 
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On tho 1st of Jnne, then, all looked hopeful to 
tho Grovcriiment of India. They were so san- 
gnino,tlxiil, having only tivo European regiments to 
guard (Calcutta and tho country between that city 
and Damipur, tliey disjienaed Avith the aid which 
would have boon afforded them by fifteen hundred 
armed FI uropean citizens; they allowed the three 
and a half native I’ogiinents at Barrakpiir and 
the regiments at Daiulpilr, Baiiaras, and the inter* 
mediate stations, to remain armed ; knowing that 
tho districts lying between Dchli and Allahabad 
wore in imminent peril, they yet hoped, and even 
confidently hoped, that the catastrophe might be 
delayed until oithor General Anson should de- 
spatch a regiment from the North-West, or until 
they should be strong enough to send up troops 
from Calcutta. 

If tho Government of India had had no oilier 
resources at their disposal, the course they actually 
pursued Avould have been amply justified. But 
Avritiiig, not, so fo sjieak, after the event, but in 
the spirit of those ivlio Avere present in Calcutta 
at the time, I am bound to affirm that tlu'y had 
other resources, and that they neglected them. 
When the lives of thousands, when the jirc'^tUje of 
ong’s .country, when the very safety of the na- 
tional position, are in danger, it is a crime to 
depend solely upon possibilities. If the Govern- 
ment of India did not know, every other man in 
India knew, that the mutiny of the 19th Native 
Infantry had been no isolated act. Conscious of 
this, as I must suppose they were, the Govern- 
ment of India most certainly knew that in the long 
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6 C0SfBBQUIiKG£3 OF THEIB BLINDNESS. 

direct line between Danapiir and Mirath there was 
but one European regiment. Yet, even in the first 
half of the first week of May, when fully aware 
that the condition of the native array was, to say 
the least, excited ; and that the European soldiers 
were to the natives in the proportion of one to 
twenty-four, the Government of Lord Canning 
had, even then, actually ordered the return of the 
84th Regiment to Rangiin, and had only been de- 
terred from this step by the opportune outbreak 
of mutiny at Lakhnao on the 3rd of that month. 

The 84th Regiment remained, then, at Barrak- 
pilr to watch over, on the Gth of May, the dis- 
bandment of a mutinous portion of the 34th 
Native Infantry. That act aceompKshed, nothing 
further remained for it to do. Yet the first de- 
tachment of the 84th started for the North- 
West only fourteen days later (20th May). This 
delay not only remains imoxjilaiiied, but it is 
inexplicable. So far as Bengal was concerned 
the Government of India had been content to 
dispense with the 84th Regiment on the 3rd of 
May, and to send it out of India. Yet though 
the occurrences at Lakhnao on that day disclosed 
the latent weakness in the centre of our line, 
the 84th was detained motionless near Calcutta ! 
It is true it was used on the Gth, but subse- 
quently to that date it wasted fourteen precious 
days,— days which, if profitably employed, might 
almost certainly have secured Kunhpur ! 

I cannot but think that a mistake, but little 
less important, was committed when the first offer 
of the Calcutta citizens, made on the 20th of May, 
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was refused. The acceptance of that offer would 
have disengaged for immediate action the wing of 
a regiment. As events happened, the first batch 
of the 84th Eegiment, leaving Calcutta the 20th 
of May, succeeded in reaching Kanhpdr early in 
June. Now, it cannot bo questioned that the 
entire 84th Regiment, if despatched on the 6th of 
May, might have reached Kanhpfir during that 
month. Its presence would probably have pre- 
vented the outbreak which oocun'od there ; and, 
in that case, it might certainly have boon 
strengthened by a wing of the 53rd, leaving 
Calcutta the 2ist, and by the Madras Fusiliers 
which actually left on the 23rd. 

lUio reason why the Government did not act in 
the manner m which it might have acted is ex- 
plained by Mr. Secretary Bcadon in his lottcralrcadj 
quoted to the French residents at t’alcutta: — 
" Everything is (][uiot within six hunilrod miles of 
the capital. The mischief, caused by a passing 
and groundless panic, has fortunately been ar- 
rested ; and tliero is every reason to hope that, in 
the course of a few days, tranquillity and con- 
fidence will bo restored throughout the Presidency.” 
This “reason to hope” had, I have shoivn, no 
soljd fpundation. The hope which existed was, in 
fact, Avithout reason. It had suflScient vitality, 
however, to induce the Government to risk the 
weakest and most thi’eatened point of their line, in 
order that they might appear strong to the world. 

The week that followed tho 1st of Juno dis- 
closed to the Government their error, to tho world 
the short-sightedness of the Government. 
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8 FIEST AWAKENING OP THE GOVEENMENT. 

During that week intelligence reached Calcutta 
of the mutiny at Lakhnao, of 'the defection of all 
the regiments occupying Oudh, of revolts at 
A'zimgarh, at Bandras, and at Allahabad, of the 
massacre of the Europeans at Jhdnsi. This news 
increased the anxiety of the Government regarding 
the safety of their weak centre line ; for Oudh 
was separated from Kanhpilr but by the river, 
and even before the defection of that province, 
the position of Kauhpur, garrisoned by native 
troops and in close proximity to the stronghold 
of the discontented heir of a prince whom we 
had dispossessed, had inspired alarm. Counter- 
balancing, in a measure, the effect of this evil 
news the Government savr with satisfaction the 
arrival, during that week, in Calcutta of the 
64th Foot and 78th Highlanders from Persia, 
of a wing of the 35th Foot from Mdlmen, of 
a wing of the 87th Eegiment, and of a com- 
pany of Eoyal Artillery from Ceylon. Awake 
now to the danger before them they pushed on 
these regiments to the north with praiseworthy 
activity. The imcompleted state of the railway 
rendered the progress of the detachments slow. 
In default of this means of transit, single-horsed 
post-carriages — ^the quickest mode of travelling 
then available — bullock carriages, and steamers, 
were employed to the fullest possible extent. The 
Government, in fact, did then all that was possible 
to save the threatened line. 

I have said that the Government were awake 
to the danger before them in the north. It is 
strange, however, that their eyes were not yet 
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opened to the full magnitude of the crisis ; that book m 
they ignored the danger at their very door. At 
the time that they were despatching every avail- j^iLj 
able European soldier to pi'otect a station in their 
centre line from the possible mutiny of the armed 
sepoys who garrisoned it, they allowed the sepoys 
close to Calcutta to remain armed ; the native 
gamson of Damipilr to remain armed. What is 
more, in spite of so many cvainplos of disalfection, 
they believed in the loyalty ol these men. Their 
policy at this period iva.-! to trust, or to seem to 
trust, every native regiment until it should revolt. 

Such a policy naliirally greatly restricted the 
movements of the European troops, for it was 
often necessary to kee]) these inactive at a station 
to guard against a possible outbreak. 

Thus, ivitli the nows of the revolt of many 
regiments stationed ivithin the limits of the six 
hundred miles indicated by Mr. Bcadoii in his 
famous letter of the 25tli of May ringing m their 
ears, the G-overnment reported to the Court of 
Directors their belief that a public profet'Sioii of 
loyalty made by the 70th ilegimeiit of Native 
Infantry, then stationed at Barrakpiir, would 
“ have the happiest influence on the minds of all 
well-disposed men in the Native Army.” They, 
therefore, allowed three and a half native regi- 
ments at that station to retain their arras, ^fo 
the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad, on the 
eve of a revolt accompanied by marked barbarity, 
the Government sent, at the same +im6, their 
acknowledgment of a similai’ profi'ssion. They 
would not believe the fact which was patent to all 
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around them, — the fact that the entire native 
army "Was animated by but one feeling, and that 
the mutiny of a regiment was merely a question 
of time and of opportunity. 

Their views regarding the possibility of an 
advance from Dehli in the direction of their weak 
central line were encouraged by the receipt, at 
this period, of information of a victory gained by 
the Mirath garrison over the rebels issuing from 
Dehli at the rivulet Hindan, near the town of 
Ghazi-ddiu Nagar. This victory, in which the 
rebels lost five guns, was gained on the 31st of 
May. It encouraged the hope that almost any 
post might bring the intelligence of the fall of the 
great fortress. 

Another most important item of intelligence 
conveyed to the Government during this absorb- 
ing week was that of the death by cholera of the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, at Ambala, 
on the 27th of May. This much to be lamented 
event did not occur until General Anson had 
prepared and set in action the measures which 
were to the end persistently carried out for the 
capture of Dehli. His demise was a great — ^time 
proved it to be a most sensible loss. A man of 
very remarkable natural talents, General Anson 
had, during a residence in India of more than five 
years, used those talents to master completely the 
necessities of Indian warfare. He was a perfect 
judge of character. No man ever more quickly 
detected the veneer of superficiality. He could 
not conceal his contempt for a man whom ho 
discovered to be playing a part. Hence, pro* 
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bably, there swarmed up after his death enemies 
and detractors. They have not succeeded, how- 
ever, in sullying his fail- fame. For to him, as 
truly now as when death snatched him from tho 
triumph which he had prepared, may be applied 
the immortal epitaph which the great historian of 
the Peninsular War composed for one of the most 
illustrious of English Generals: — “The honest 
loved, the dishonest feared him. For, while he 
lived he did not shun, but scorned and spurned 
the base, and, witli characteristic propriety, they 
spurned at him when he was dead.” 

Consequent upon tho death of General Anson 
the command of the force destined to besiege 
Dehh devolved upon Major-General Sir Henry 
Barnard, commanding the Sirhmd Division. 

I have now given a jneture— a severe but ac- 
curate picture — of the inforaiation jiosseshed by 
the Government of India up to the end of the 
first week of June, of the deductions they drew 
from that information, of their hopes, their fears, 
and beliefs. It ivill have been observed that whilst, 
in the main, their view of the position w as correct, 
they had not even then sounded the full depths of 
the disaster ; and that as in May, so still, early 
in June,*thcy preferred the upholding of their in- 
fallibility as a Government to throwing themselves 
frankly upon the loyalty of tho only classes they 
could absolutely trust, — the Europeans and Eur- 
asians living and settled iu India. 

The fortnight which followed was full of start- 
ling incidents, but incidents mai-ked by tho same 
general correctness of view regarding strategy, 
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tho same weakness of political vision, and the same 
distrust of their own countrymen. 

On the night of tho Gth of Juno the native 
regiment at AllahahM which, tho previous day, 
had been thanked by the Government for its pro- 
fesiiioiLj of unswerving loyalty, mutinied and mur- 
dered nearly all its officers, including some young 
boys j ust arrived fi‘om England. Tho fortress of 
Allahabad, occupymg a most commanding position 
on the JamiiiJ, and considered the gateway to the 
North-West, escaiicd by a miracle. The tolc- 
grapliic lines were cut or destroyed, and com- 
munication with the army before Dehli became 
imjiossible except by way of Labor or Bombay. 
The troops in Eajpritiiuit and in Central India 
were likewise reported to have risen. There had 
been a mutiny at Banuras, but thanks to the 
wise and statesmanlike conduct of Mr. Frederic 
Gubbins of the Civil Hervice, and the bold 
measures adopted by Colonel Neill and his Madras 
Fusiliers, the mutiny had been suppressed, and 
tho disafEeoted of the great Hindu city had been 
overawed. 

From the 7th of June, indeed, it may be 
truly affirmed that the outlook to the Govern- 
ment of India had become darkness iiitensified. 
Mr. Bcadon’s intact line of six hundred miles 
had been attempted in many places. Beyond it 
all was impenetrable. 

In tiiis extremity the Government still clung 
to the army before Dehli. On the 10th of Juno 
Lord Canning drafted to the Major-General 
commanding that army a letter in which he urged 
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him to send southwcards, with the least possible 
delay, an European force as large as he could 
spare.* He kept the letter by him for eleven 
^ya, and only despatched it when the chances of 
relieving the central line from Calcutta seemed 
almost desperate. 

Two days after that letter had been penned 
Lord Canning yielding to the solicitations of the 
ablest of his councdlors, Mr. J. P. Grant, re- 
solved to avail himself of the aid which had been 
proffered him, three weeks earlier, by the citizens 
of Calcutta. But in order to induce the Gover- 
nor-General to agree to this tardy concession, 
it was necessary for Mr. Grant to lay aside all 
gloss, to sacrifice the false confidence on which 
Mr. Bcadon had laid so much stress three weeks 
previously, and to describe facts as they really 


* The letter, in a more com- 
]ileto form, runs as follows • — 
“ Benares has been made saf»‘. 
So has Allahabad, I liope, but 
only just in time Hencefor- 
ward, the reinforcements will 
be pushed up still further — 
to Cawnpore ; but the dis- 
orgamsed state of the country 
between Allahabad and Cawn- 
])ore may interpose delay ; and 
both'telegraph and dawk from 
any place north of Allahabad 
18 now out off from Calcutta. 
I cannot, therefore, speak so 
confidently of the time when 
help will reach Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. It may not be for 
four or five days, or even more. 
This makes it all the more 
urgently necessary that you 
should push down an Euro- 


peanforceiinmediately WJicn 
it reacheft the Cawnpore divi- 
sion, it will, according to the 
instructions which have been 
sent to you, pass under Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s command 
And with liim will icst the 
resixmsibility of relieving 
Lucknow, and pacifying the 
country from Cawniioie down- 
wards It will be for you to 
judge what your own move- 
ments should be. All that I 
require is, that an European 
force as large an one as you 
can B])are, should be sent 
southwards with the least pos- 
sible delay, and that it should 
not be detained an hour for 
the purpose of finishing off 
affairs at Dclili after once the 
great blow has been struck.” 
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14 MR. grant’s reasons foe the APVIOE. 

were. “In reality,” wrote Mr. Grrant early in 
June, “ in reality as well as in appearance we are 
very weak here, where we ought to be — and if we 
can’t be should at least appear to be- — as strong 
as possible. We have as -enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and 
a half are the very worst type we know; one, 
two, three (for no one knows) thousand armed 
men at Garden Roach, or available there at a 
moment ; some hundred armed men of the KScinde 
Ameers at Dum-Dum ; half the Mahomedan 
population ; and all the blackguards of all sorts of 
a town of six hundred thousand people. Against 
these we have one and a half weak regiments, 
most of whom dare not leave the Fort. There is 
no reason to expect real help in real danger from 
the Native Police. The insurrection is regularly 
spreading down to ns. Is this an emergency or 
not ? My conviction is that even a street row at 
the capital would give us an awful shake — not 
only in Bengal, but in Bombay and Madras — at 
this moment.” 

This remonstrance, vivid, true, and out-spoken, 
expressed in nervous, even in passionate language, 
the thoughts of the much maligned citizens of Cal- 
cutta. The daily newspapers had for a fortnight 
been pressing the same arguments on the Go- 
vernor-General. These had failed to shake the 
reluctance of Lord Canning to take his own coun- 
trymen into his coxvhdence, to admit that he had 
the smallest occasion for their aid. But now one 
of his colleagues, and incomparably the ablest of 
his colleagues, pressed upon him, in language more 
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clear and more forcible than any used by tlio 
Press, 'the dangers of persistence in the same 
policy of distrust. That even the weighty utter- 
ances of Mr. Grant would, in any case, have met 
the fate of the expressed opinions of the European 
community is scarcely probable. But he did 
not stand quite alone in his view. It happened 
that an examination of the records of the Homo 
Office showed that tho question of raising volun- 
teers in India had been thoroughly discussed 
in the time of Lord Dalhousie; that a deci- 
sion in favour of the measure had been re- 
corded ; and that that decision had received 
the endorsement of the Court of Directors. 
This discovery added force to Mr. Grant’s argu- 
ment. He clenched it further by recording his 
opinion that it was probable tha(., if a Voluntf'cr 
Corps were not raised in the crisis then before 
them, the Homo Government would ask the reason 
why. These arguments proved successful. Lord 
Canning, still retaining his opinion as to the prac- 
tical uselessness of the measure, sanctioned, on the 
12th of June, the enrolment of the citizens of 
Calcutta as volunteers. 

The Calcutta citizens nobly responded to tho 
call ®f the Government. In a very few days the 
three arms. Horse, Foot, and Artillery, sprang 
into vigorous life. Men of all classes and of all 
positions pressed forward to enrol themselves, and 
in less than three weeks a brigade was formed 
sufficiently strong to guard Calcutta, and to enable 
the Government, had they deemed it necessary, to 
Bend all the regular troops into the field. 
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The day following that on which the Govern- 
ment had thus annoimced their intention to solicit 
the aid which three weeks previously they had 
rejected, they introduced and passed through the 
Legislative Council a measure calculated, above 
all others, to rouse the indignation of the com- 
munity and to deaden the loyalty to which they 
had but just at the moment appealed. 

It can well be imagined that the events occur- 
ring all over the country had not been unnoticed 
by the public press. In India the fourth estate 
was represented by two distinct bodies of men. 
There was the English press advocating English 
interests, generally owned and entirely contributed 
to by Englishmen. Running parallel with this 
was the native press, the organ of native interests 
and owned and contributed to by natives. The 
two divisions were subject to the same laws and 
amenable to the same jurisdiction. So blended 
had become the interests of the native and the 
European that, as a rule, the two sections refeired 
to advocated identical measures. It did happen 
indeed occasionally, though rarely, that they 
espoused opposite sides. Such had been the case 
when the legislature brought in a measure to in- 
troduce a native magistracy with power to try 
Europeans. Against this measure the European 
press had protested, whilst it was eagerly sup- 
ported by the organs of native public opinidn. 
But such occasions were not common. As traders, 
the interests of the European and of the native 
merchants were identical. The land question, 
which was to assume so great a prominence in 
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later years, had not then been but incidentally 
referred to. The two sections acted alike as 
critics on the conduct of the Government, and, as 
a rule, they performed tliia delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 

It is true that, when dealing with individual 
officials, the press of India, native as well as 
European, was often extremely uncompromising. 
It certainly called a spade a spade. And as the 
Indian officials had experienced none of the rough 
training to which the statesmen of Europe are 
subjected, and were often men who owed their 
high positions to favour rather tLan to merit, this 
habit of plain speaking had been apt to engender, 
and often did engender, feelings of rancorous dis- 
like in tho breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of the mutiny occurred, 
tliat is, when the 19 th Regimont of Native In- 
fantry misbehaved at Barluirapilr, the English 
press had spoken out very plainly. It had 
urged the Government to adopt at once decided 
measures. More than one writer had pointed out 
that the Barhampilr incident was a spark which, 
if not immediately crushed, would bo speedily 
fanned into a flame. The native press was more 
deliberatfe and more reticent, but it offered no 
great opposition to vigorous action. The warn- 
ings of the press were disregarded. The Govern- 
ment did not act with promptitude, nor when it 
acted, did it act with vigour. When the spark 
had been fanned into a flame, when, that is to say, 
the outbreak at Mirath had disclosed to all who 
were not wilfully blind the gigantic extent of the 
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insurreotion, whilst the European press clamoured 
more vehemently for prompt action, and urged 
the Government to throw themselves on the 
loyalty of the European community, the tone of 
the native press almost immediately changed. 
Possibly the supineness which they witnessed made 
them believe that tho fatal day for the English 
had arrived, just as their fathers had seen that 
day overtake the Moghols, the Marathas, and the 
Sikhs. Possibly the Bengali portion of the native 
press, representing a highly educated people, un- 
versed in arms, but alone capable of administering 
the country should it fall under native domination, 
possibly the Bengali portion believed that their 
prospects would be greatly improved by the over- 
throw of tho British power. Certainly many of 
them doubted our ultimate success. But what- 
ever may have been the reason, it is at least un- 
deniable that from the time of tho arrival in 
Calcutta of the news of tho Mirath outbreak tho 
tone of the native press changed. It began to 
speak out against the Government, and to show 
very plainly tLat it had sympathy with the 
rovoltors. 

This alteration in the tone of the native press 
was brought to the notice of Lord Canning early 
in June, and he was mged then to interfere, by 
legislative action, with its freedom. Unlike his 
colleagues, however, Lord Canning had been 
brought up in a free country. He had been ac- 
customed all his life to the freedom of the press. 
Ho had seen in England that the law of the land 
was sufficient to put down license. He knew that 
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an honest Government had no better friend than 
a free and out-speaking public critic. To the 
solicitations of his councillors, then, he replied 
that “ the remedy was worse than the disease.” 

But a few days later the opinions of Lord 
Canning in this respect underwent a change. On 
the 13th of Juno he, for the first and only time 
during his tenure of office, went down to the Legis- 
lative Council, and declaring there that the incen- 
diary tone of the native press had driven him to 
the conclusion at which ho had reluctantly arrived, 
lie brought forward and carried a measure to place 
the native press under restrictions so galling that, 
compared to them, the restrictions on the press of 
France during the darkest days of the reign of 
Napoleon III. were light and easy. 

Had Lord Canning stopped there, he would 
Iiave carried with him the voice of the public. 
The times were critical, the native press had 
encouraged sedition and rebellion, and it was 
necessaiy that authority should a.ssert itself. But 
when Lord Canning proceeded to include in the 
same measure of stern repression the European 
press, in spite of “ the loyalty and intelligence 
which .marked their labours,” on the ground, 
mainly, that he could not draw a line of demarca- 
tion between European and native publications,* 

* The following are tho to the European Press. But 
exact words used hy Lord 1 see no solid standing ground 
Oanning with respect to the upon which a line can he 
European press : — “ The re- drawn marking o£E one from 
marlin I hare taken occasion the other, when the question 
to make with reference to the is to prorent matter calculated 
Native Press, I do not direct to work mischief at a crisis 
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Book viL he evoked an outbnret of opposition such as has 
Cha^L seldom witnessed in Calcutta. It was not 

' J^is. alone tkttt the English community of that place 
loSignatioiiof reseuted the restriction of their liberties. Had 
comm^^ such a restriction been proposed by a Government 
in which they had confidence they would have 
borne it patiently. But on this occasion they dis- 
believed in the sincerity of the Government. 
They had seen them slow to bo convinced, slow 
to move, slow to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages forced upon them, confident where they 
should have been distrustful, and distrustful 
whore they should have been confident. They 
had seen them arrogant whilst blundering, super- 
cilious whilst courting disaster. They knew now 
that disaster had befallen them, that Mr. Beadon’s 
lino of six hundred miles had been broken, and 
that the central lino beyond it was terribly en- 
dangered. And, yet, no sooner had they become 
aware of this than the Government shut their 
mouths. There was but one conclusion for tliem 
to draw. They believed then, and many believe 
still, that the action of the Government was 


like this. Per whilst I am 
glad to give credit to the con- 
ductors of the European Press 
for the loyalty and intelli- 
gence which mark their la- 
bours, I am bound by sincerity 
to say that I have seen pas- 
sages in some of the papers 
under their management 
which, though perfectly in- 
nocuous as far as European 
readers are concerned, nw, 
in times ^hke the present, be 


turned to the most mischie- 
vous purposes in ^he hands of 
persons capable of dressing 
them up for the Native ear. 
I am glad to admit that the 
bill is not specially levelled 
at the European press, but 
I do not see any reason, 
nor do 1 consider it possible 
in justice, to draw any line 
of demarcation between Eu- 
ropean and Native publica- 
tions.” 
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prompted by a determination to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the transmission to England of any printed 
record of their mistakes. 

That the Government was actuated by any such 
motive I am now far from thinking. But their 
action in muzzling the European press was un- 
doubtedly a mistake. It severed the confidence 
which ought to exist in a great crisis between the 
rulers and the ruled, and inci’eascd the distrust 
which the tardiness of their measures had till then 
inspired. 

This distrust was greatly augmented by an 
incident which occurred the day following. True 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Secretary Beadon 
to the members of the Trades’ Association, on the 
21st of May, to the effect tliat it was most unfair 
to the Native Army of Bengal to assume that all 
its regiments were disaffected : — notivithstandiug 
that Mr. J, P. Grant, a member of the Supremo 
Council, had, early in June, recorded his opinion 
that at Barrakpiir, sixteen miles from Calcutta, 
the Government had “as enemies three Natiyo 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and 
a half are the very worst type wo know ’’ : — in 
spite of the examples supplied by some stations in 
the upper provinces of the danger of allowing 
native regiments to retain their arms, and of the 
beneficial results which in others had followed their 
being disarmed : — Lord Canning had been resolute 
in allowing the regiments at Barrilkpiir, so gra- 
phically painted by Mr. Grant, to continue, armed, 
in the exercise of their duties. Before the Go- 
vernment had, on the 12 th of June, accepted the 
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offers of the volunteers, Lord Canning was aware 
of the mutiny of the native troops at Ban^ras, 
at Allahabad, at Lakhnao, in Bohilkhand, at tho 
stations north of Kiinhpiir; he knew that dis- 
arming at Labor, at other stations in the Panjab, 
and at A'gra, had been attended with beneficial 
results, — and yet he continued to permit the regi- 
ments quartered within sixteen miles of Calcutta 
to retain their arms ! 

What was the state of Calcutta at the time 
when tho Governor-General persisted in this re- 
solution? It cannot better bo described than in 
tho words, already quoted, of tho ablest of Lord 
Canning’s councillors, Mr. J. P. Grant. After 
recording in the language noted in tho preceding 
paragraph his opinion of the native regiments 
quartered at Bdrrdkpdr, Mr. Grant added that 
the Government had, in addition to those “ene- 
mies,” “one, two, or three (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Beach ” (a suburb 
of Calcutta), “ or available there at a moment ; 
some hundred armed men of the Scinde Ameers at 
Dum-Dum” (six miles from Calcutta), “half the 
Mahomedan population; and all the blackguards 
of all sorts of a town of six hundred thousand 
people.” To encounter these enemies the'' Go- 
vernment had at their disposal, in Calcutta itself, a 
weak wing of an English regiment ! A wing of 
another regiment, the 35th, was at Bamlkpiir, 
and a complete regiment, the 78th Highlanders, 
some miles beyond, at Chinsara. Those regi- 
ments were, in fact, detained near tho seat of 
Government to guard the armed sepoys. For dis- 
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armed sepoys one-fourth of their number would bookVO. 
have suflBced. 

The fruits of this policy very soon showed j^^i8 
themselves. Intended as a policy of concilia- Theaaturai 
tion, — to display confidence in quarters in which 
no confidence was felt, — ^it had the result of im- ” 

parting boldness to those who had long been 
mutineers in heart, and who were watching only 
their opportunity. Lord Canning had accepted 
the ofiers to volunteer of the citizens of Cal- 
cutta on the 12th of June; he had passed tho 
act, known thenceforth as the Gagging Act, on 
the 13th, The 14th w<as a bright, clear day, as 
bright as days are in India after tho first rainy 
season has sot in, and when no rain falls. It 
was a Sunday. That morning tho church-goers 
attended service at tho various churches at tho 
ordinary hour of 11 a. Jr. In most of the churches c»ii,nHaon 
nothing remarkable occurred. But those present jine. * ” 
at the garrison church in Fort William had their 
attention disturbed by tho rolling sound of heavy 
materiel moving out of tho Fort. Ono individual, 
who occupied a house iu Chowringhec, tho Park 
Lano of Calcutta, somewhat impressed by this 
unusual occurrence, thought he would endeavour 
to ascertain if anything had taken place to justify 
the movement. Accordingly, after tho service 
was over, he, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
in Calcutta, went to make some calls. He called 
upon one of the Secretaries to Grovemment. But 
nothing appeared out of its usual course, and he 
returned to his house with his curiosity unsatisfied. 

About two hours later, however, at 4 o’clock 
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in the afternoon, ho received a note fromxi gentle- 
man who was living in tho same house with the 
Secretary on whom he had called. In this noto 
he was informed that the native regiments at 
Bfe4kpdr had mutinied, and were in full march 
on Calcutta; that the lives of tho European in- 
habitants were in the greatest danger; that, he 
(the writer) begged him and his wife to proceed at 
once to his (the writer’s) house, where they had a 
stone staircase and five good rifles ; further, that 
no time was to be lost. 

The gentleman addressed declined to leave his 
own house, lie even went outside to endeavour 
to ascertain tho correctness of tho information ho 
had received. What he saw on tliat eventful 
afternoon ho recorded on tho spot. Tlio impression 
the sight made upon him has never left him. Tho 
roof of his house commanded a view of tho plain 
between Chowringhco and the Fort. Of tho details 
which accompanied and which followed tlio scamper 
across the plain ho had accurate knowledge, and, 
when he published his account of what occurred, 
he was prepared, as ho is now prepared, to name, 
had he been called upon, the individuals to whom 
he referred. To the statement as ho wrote it 
there is not a comma to add, nor from it is 
there a coinma to be withdrawn. As an accu- 
rate picture of the events of that afternoon it is 
irrefutable. 

The gentleman referred to thus painted the 
scene* : — “ It has been said by a great writer that 


* Eed Pamphlet, page 105. 
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‘there is scarcely a less dignified entity than a 
patrician in a panic.’ The veriest sceptic as to 
the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no 
longer, had ho witnessed the living panorama of 
Calcutta on the 14th of June. All was panic, 
disorder, and dismay. The wildest reports wc'rc 
in circulation. It was all but universally credited 
that the Bamlkpiir brigade was iii full march on 
Calcutta, that the people in the suburbs had 
already risen, that the King of Oudh, ivitli his 
followers, was plundering Gai'don Beach. Those 
highest in office were the first to give the alarm. 
There were Secretaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their pistols, 
barricading the doors, sleeping on sofas ; iMembers 
of Council abandoning their houses with their 
families, and taking refuge on board ship ; crowds 
of lessor celebrities, unpelled by these examples, 
having liastily collected their valuables, were 
rushing to the Fort, only too liapjiy to be jiermit ted 
to sleep under the Fort guns. Horses, carriages, 
palanquins, vehicles of every sort and kind, were 
put into requisition to convey panic-stricken 
fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut-throats. 
In the suburbs, almost every house belonging' to 
the eSnistian population was abandoned. Ilalf-a- 
dozen determined fanatics could have burned down 
three parts of the town. A score of London thieves 
would have made their fortunes by plundering the 
houses in the neighbourhood of Chowringhoe which 
had been abandoned by their inmates.”* 

• Sir John Kiye quotes the by Dr. Mouat, residing at the 
following description, given time at Calcutta, of the events 
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There was some reason for the alarm. There 
is not a shadow of doubt but that the native 
regiments quartered at Barrakplir had long been 
watching their opportunity, and that, noting the 
successive amval of European regiments from 
Persia, from Pegd, and from Ceylon, they had, on 
the night of the 13th of Juno, resolved to mutiny 
the following day. Fortunately, some of the well- 
disposed among them betrayed the secret that 
night. An express was at once despatched by 
the Major-General commanding the division to 
order down the 78th Highlanders from Ohin- 
sara, whilst permission to disarm the mutinous 
regiments without delay was urgently requested 
from Calcutta. The Highlanders set off that night 
from Ohinsard. Milled, whether purposely or 

here referred to. He says were mostly EurasiruiB. In 
that the flight woe “ what this I am in perfect agree- 
might have been seen if a ment with Dr. Mouat. No- 
modem Herculaneum, had thing could exceed the courage 
been evacuated m broad day- and steadfastness of the mem- 
light on the approach of a bers of the mercantile and 
visible eruption from a neigh- tradmg community. In his 
bouring volcano.” Dr. Mouat journal, written at the time, 
adds, “ The whole Ime of the and quoted hy Sir Johnl^ye, 
ghauts was crowded with fugi- Colonel Cavena^h, then the 
Uves, and those who could highest official in the Port, 
find no shelter on the ships, recorded as follows : — “ On 
took refuge within the Port, my return home, I fonifd my 
of which me squares, the cor- house besieged by all sorts 
riders, all the available space of people wishing to obtain 
everywhere, indeed, were shelter in the Port, and 
thronged by many, -who all full of rumours of the 
passed the night in their worst description b:om Dam- 
carriages.” Smee wiitmg the Diun and Barrackpore.” 
text I have seen Dr. Mouat. Colonel Cavouagh, however. 
He tells me that his remarks did not observe any unusual 
apply to the Christian popu- number of vehicles in tho 
laUon of the suburbs, who Port. 
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otherwise may possibly bo doubtful, by their guide, book vn. 
they wandered four miles out of their direct road, 
but recovering the track, a strong detachment of 
them arrived by daybreak in the station, weary 
and footsore, yet ready for any emergency. This 
prompt action entirely disconcerted the sepoys. 

They determined to defer the outbreak to a more 
convenient season. But the chance was not al- 
lowed them. The remainder of the 78t]i arrived 
during the day, and, the necessary permission 
having been received from the Government, the 
native regiments were at 4 I’.jr. paraded and dis- 
armed iu the presence of the wing of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Hhth and of tlio 78th Regiment Avith 
loaded muskets, each on either flank, and of 
six 12-poundcrs in their front loaded with gra]H'. 

They offered no resistance, but piled their arms iu 
silence. 

In Calcutta the night passed off tranquilly. Arro'it of tlio 

•/ KiugofOudli. 

But the folloAVing morning there was a new excite- 
ment. The list given by Mr. J. P. Grant in his 
famous minute of the enemies to public order in 
Calcutta will not have been forgotten. If pro- 
minently in this list figured the three and a half 
native regiments at Barrakpur, next in import- 
ance •wofo enumerated the “ one, two, three (I'or 
no one knows) thousand armed men at Garden 
Reach, or available there at any moment.’ ’ Garden 
Reach was one of the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
the men alluded to were the followers of the 
deposed King of Oudh. Having, on the 14th, 
acted, so to speak, on Mr. Grant’s first hint regard- 
ing the sepoys, the Government followed up that 
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vi^orotxs action by taking up his second recom- 
mendation on the 15th. And it is due to them to 
state that they performed a distasteful, though 
necessary, task with great prudence and delicacy. 
They rightly deemed that the best mode of ren- 
dering powerless the followers of the King of 
Oudh would be to deprive those followers of their 
natural loader. On the morning of the 15th of 
June, therefore, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ed- 
monstone, accompanied by a detachment of English 
soldiers, waited upon the King of Oudh and 
informed him that political necessities, and the fact 
that emissaries had made a miscliievous use of his 
name, required that he should remove from Garden 
Reach and take up his residence in the Governor- 
General’s house ivithin Fort William. The King 
of Oudh behaved on the occasion with dignity and 
propriety. Having in the most solemn manner 
protested that, neither by word nor deed had ho 
encouraged the mutineers, he declared himself 
ready to go wherever the Governor- General might 
think fit. He was then conducted to the Govern- 
ment House within the Fort. His late Prime 
Minister, All Kaki Khun, and a few other nobles 
were selected to bear him company. This action on 
the part of the Government excited no disthrbance, 
and in its results it fully justified the ideas ivhich 
prompted it. The unknown number of armed 
men at Garden Reach were by it rendered power- 
less for mischief. 

Two days later, the oflScer selected by Lord 
Canning to assume temporarily the command of 
the Bengal Army, vacated by the death of General 
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Anson, arrived in Calcutta. Tliia was Lieutenant- 
General Sir Patrick Grant, Commander- 

in-Chief of the Madras Army. Sir Patrick Grant 
was an ofdcer of the Company’s service who had 
made his way through the regimental grades to 
the command of a regiment, and from the command 
of a regiment to the General Army Staff, rising 
eventually to be Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
Army. He had served on the staff during the 
first and second Sikh campaigns. Circumstances, 
to which it 18 unnecessary to refer, had made him 
unpopular witli the majority of the officers of the 
Bengal Army, but his many and varied sorvuies 
seemed to justify Lord Canning in roganling him 
as the man for the situation, and certainly to few 
soldiers was a greater opportunity ever offered of 
vindicating the judgment of the Governor- General. 
The weak centre lino I have so often referred to 
was known to be in imminent danger. It was 
believed that there was yet time to avert that 
danger. According to the latest reports received 
by the Government the Madras Fusiliers had 
reached Allahabad ; the 84th Regiment and a por- 
tion of the Gith had passed Banilras ; a consider- 
able number of the 78th had already left Calcutta, 
and the remainder, and a wing of the 37th, were 
to start on the 20tli. These united would con- 
stitute a force sufficient, with the artillery avail- 
able, to strengthen the weak central line. Could 
that lino be strengthened before it wore actually 
rent it seemed possible that direct communication 
with Dehli might be re-opened. And the Govern- 
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Boo* m ment had no information that the line had been 
rent. 

j^ir endeavour to execute this project, to reach 

Kdnhpdr before our troops there had been over- 
whelmed, was a task sufficient to stimulate the 
energies and to satisfy the ambition of any man. 
And this task was open to Sir Patrick Grant to 
select. 

His rensons Sir Patrick Grant did not select it. The reasons 
which he gave for his decision proved that, up to 
the date on which it was made, the 22nd of June, 
neither he, nor the Members of the Government 
who approved it, had comprehended the full extent 
of the calamity which had fallen on the country ; 
that they still regarded the outbreak as partial in 
its ofPocts and temporary in its nature. Those 
reasons were that “the Oommauder-in- Chief can 
most efficiently, and assuredly most expeditiously, 
control and direct all military movements now, 
and the reoryanization and regeneration of the 
Army he^'eafter,* if he has the advantage of being 
in personal communication with the head of the 
Government, if ho loams the views of Govern- 
ment with respect to the innumerable questions 
which must constantly arise, and, which is high- 
ly important, if he is made acquainted with the 
mass of intelligence which may be expected to 
reach the Government from every quarter of tho 
empire.” 

It will be seen that, in the presence of actual 
and pressing danger, danger to be overcome at 
* The italics ore my own. 
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once if the empire was to be saved, the mind of 
Sir Patrick Grant was dreaming of “ reorganization 
and regeneration.” Surely the shortest way of 
accomplishing that dream was to act vigorously 
against the rebels who had rendered necessary the 
revision of the old system. The fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief himself was in the field 
would have increased the moral power of the 
army operating against the rebels, whilst in such 
a position the head of the Army would have 
exercised an authority such as could not bo 
delegated even to the most trusted of his lieu- 
tenants. 

As for the contiol and command of the array 
there was the fact that of the two armies, the 
Native and the European, the one had mutinied, 
the other was in the field. The presence of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief was naturally required with 
the latter. The routine work of ordering forward 
troops from Calcutta, of furnishing supplies and 
ambulances for the field force, could well bo en- 
trusted to the Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Army and his subordinates, who were on the spot. 
There, too, remained the Indian War Ofl&ce, repre- 
sented by the Military Secretary to Goverument 
and kis assistants. 
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The reason given by the Commander-in-Chief 
for not placing himself at the head of the army in waaons. 
the field was, then, based upon premisses which 
were incorrect, and upon a general view of the 
situation which was erroneous. But another 


reason which Sir Patrick Grant recorded in the 


same State memorandum goes far to show that 
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He did well in coming to the conclusion wHioH He 
adopted. 

“ I may also observe,” wrote Sir Patrick, 
” tHat it is quite impossible to conduct the mul- 
tifarious duties of this large army without a 
numerous staff and extensive of&ce establishment, 
requiring, when moving about the country, a 
complete regiment as an escort, and a large 
amount of carriage for their transport, neither one 
nor the other of which can be supplied undd’*' 
present circumstances.” 

This reason is decisive. Sir Patrick Grant was 
in command of the army employed to crush the 
mutiny. If ho thought that he could not leave 
details to the tried officers on the general staff at 
Calcutta, whilst he should be marching against 
the rebels ; if he considered that he must attend 
personally to petty matters of promotion and 
appointments at the same time that he sliould bo 
directing all hLS energies against the enemy, and 
that, at so grave a crisis, when evciy European 
soldier was an object of importance, ho would 
need a complete regiment to escort his papers, he 
was certainly quite right to stay where he was, 
and to detach another officer to command the 
army in the field. 

The officer whom he solectcd for the post was 
Major-General Havelock. 

The achievements of this officer belong to an- 
other section of this history. I purpose to con- 
tinue here the account of the state of Calcutta 
up to the date of his departure from Alldh4b4d 
to relieve or to reconquer the weak central line. 
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On tlie I7t]i of June, — the day of the arrival in BtwVB. 
Calcutta of Sir Patrick Grant, — ^the Government °^‘***”^ 
received intelligence that General Barnard had, 
on the 8th, beaten the rebels at Dehli. For a The false 
short time there was a hope that Dehli itself had *** 

fallen — a hope so vivid that it induced Lord 
Canning, four days later, to despatch to Dehli the 
requisition he had penned to the general on 
the 10th, to send down southward as large an 
'European force as he could spare, with the least 
possible delay. But it transpired in a few days 
that not the fortified city of Dehli, but tho 
cantonments on the ridge only, had fallen into 
British liands. The siege was to follow; and 
to conduct that siege with any prospect of 
success. General Barnard, far from being in a 
position to spare troops, urgently needed re- 
inforcements. 

From other parts of India tho nows was on the UnU^ouiaWo 
whole unfavourable. At the end of the third 
week of Juno the Government wei-o without news 
from Kanhpiir and Lakhnao beyond tho 4th. 

At Naogang, at Nimaoh, at Jhansi, and at Janpiir, 
they knew that mutinies had occurred ; but they 
were without details. Damipur was safe ; Banaras 
and Allahabad had been made so in the manner 
already described. From A'gra they had good 
news up to the 10th. At A'zaragarh there had 
been an outbreak; and there were bad rumours 
from Bohilkhand. 

The fourth week of the month, and the week 
succeeding, up to the 4th of July, added consider- 
ably to their knowledge. On the 3rd of July, 

. 3 
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Government received information that the native 
troops at Kanhpiir had mutinied on the 4th of 
June ; that tlicy liad been joined by Nana Dhiidii 
Pant, the adopted sou of Iho last of the PeshwM, 
with all liH armed following; that Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and the Europeans at Lakhnao, had 
been gradually hemmed in by the rebels until they 
rotauiod only tho Residency, the Maohi Bliawan 
fort, and tho cantonments, but that all was well 
there up to tho 30th of June ; that the troops of 
tho Gwaliar Contingent had mutinied on tho 15th 
of June; that an uneasy fooling prevailed at 
Ilaidarabad; that up to tho 15th A'gra was safe, 
but that Bandah and other small stations had been 
occupied by the rebels. Such was tho state of tho 
intolligonco up to the Srd. The following day 
brought a letter from Sir Henry Laivrencc, dated 
10 B.M., tho 28th of Juno. In that letter Sir 
Henry stated that “he had every reason to be- 
lieve that the Kanhpur force had been entirely 
destroyed by treachery.” Details, wiiicli in the 
end turned out in the main to be true, were 
added. But it w'as further stated that the in- 
telligence was not believed cither at Allahabad 
or Banaras. 

Such was the information po.ssessed in* Calcutta 
when General Havelock sot out from Allahabad to 
re-cement the broken central line. I must add a 
few words as to the circumstances which attended 
his appointment. 

Major-General Havelock was Adjutant-General 
of the Queen’s Troops in India. Ho had com- 
manded a division during the Persian war, but on 
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its conclusion, ignorant of the demise of General 
Anson and of his replacement as Commander-in- 
Chief by Genersil Somerset, he had come round by 
steamer to Calcutta, and had been a fellow-passen- 
ger from Madras with Sir Patrick Grant. General 
Havelock had seen a great deal of service in India. 
In Banna, in Afghanistan, in Gwaliar, on the 
Sntlaj, he had established the character of being a 
thorough soldier. Quiet and retu'ing in his man- 
ners, he was not calculated to make an impression 
on those who judge only by outward show, but he 
had road and thought much, and his acquirements 
were solid and profound. Thin and spare of 
frame, ho was yet gifted with a vitality which was 
proof against fatigue. Ho was not a talker, and 
many, perhaps, before the campaign thou about to 
ensue, might have doubted his ability to command. 
But in this respect he bore a strong resemblance 
to the most capable of the Marshals of the first 
hhnpire, the illustrious Massdna, of whom Na- 
poleon thus UTote : — “ His conversation gave few 
indications of genius ; but at tlie first cannon- 
shot his mental energy redoubled, and when sur- 
rounded by danger his thoughts were clear and 
forcible.” 

Such'waS the officer to whom Sir Patrick Grant 
delegated the duty of commanding in the field 
the forces which the Government had been able 
to collect. To take command of those forces 
General Havelock left Calcutta on the 24th of 
June. What ho accomplished with his army, 
and how he accomplished it, has been already 
related. It rests for me hero only to say that 
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his position at Kanhpiir, even after his viotories, 
was, in the presence of the rebels in Oudh on 
his right, and the revolted Gwdli& Contingent 
on his left rear, in a military sense unsound and 
dangerous. It was not the smallest proof of his 
skill and daring that, notwithstanding this, deeming 
it in a political sense essential, he maintained it ; 
and this, too, at a time when Mr. Beadon’s line of 
six hundred miles — ^the line which maintained his 
communications ivith Calcutta — had been rudely 
sii.ippcd in twain. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER IL 

WniLST tlic events recorded in the preceding 
chapter had been enacted in Calcutta itself, the 
state of affairs in Bengal and m Bihiir had scarcely 
been of a nature to justify the jatintj’’ confidonco 
expressed by Mr. Beadon on tlie 25th of May. 
The first information that the line of six hundred 
miles was actually in danger of being broken was 
conveyed to Govomment on the 12th of June from 
Rohni, a station in the Santhiil district, about 
three hundred miles from Calcutta. This sta- 
tion was the hcsid-cpiartci's of the 5th IiTcgular 
Cavalry, commanded by Major Macdonald, one of 
the best officers of the Bengal Army. This officer 
was taking tea in front of his bungalow on the 
evening of the 12th of June, m company with his 
Adjutant, Sir Norman Leslie, and the Assistant 
Surgeon of the regiment. Dr. Grant. During a 
pause in their conversation. Dr. Grant rose with 
the intention of entering the bungalow. In the 
act of rising, he noticed the stealthy approach of 
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three men, apparently strangers. As lie turned 
to point them out to his companions, the intruders 
rushed upon them with drawn swords. Unarmed 
and taken by surprise, the Englishmen could 
defend themselves only with their chairs. But 
before he could do even this Sir Norman Leslie 
was cut down. Major Macdonald was scalped and 
received two other wounds on the head. Dr. Grant 
also was wounded. It would have gone hard witli 
both had the assassins persevered ; but suddenly 
and most unaccountably they turned and fled. 

As no symptom of mutinous diopositioii had 
appeared in the 5th Cavalry, and as Major 
Macdonald believed in the loyalty of his men, it 
was at first conjectured that the assassins were 
discharged sepoys. A few days later, however, a 
sowar confessed tliat they belonged to the regi- 
ment. They were at once seized, tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged. This sentence, Major 
Macdonald, with a courage which was great, 
though not rare, carried out in the presence of the 
entire regiment. A moment’s weakness on his 
part would have been the signal for a general 
rising. Subsequent events proved that there was 
at the time an organised conspiracy in the 
regiment ; that many had been aware of the plot 
to assassinate the three officers, that they “ waited 
its success to rise.” They were deterred at this 
critical time solely by the courage and determina- 
tion of Major Macdonald,^* 

* Major Macdonald thu never for a motnent expected 
related the drcumstancea at to leave the hanging scene 
the time: — “To tell the troth, alive; but, I deternwed to 
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A comparatively trifling incident at Barhdmpdr Boo* m 
— caused by the action of a sowar of the 11th 
Irregular Cavalry, who not only released some 
deserters from the 43rd Native Infantry, appre- Mntinoiis 
bended by the police, but hkewise incited the 
men of his regiment and of the C3rd Native 
Infantry to mutiny — influenced the Government 
to retain some European Infantry at that station. 

This measure would, I need scarcely point out, 
have been wholly unnecessary had the Govern- 
ment taken the precaution to disarm the native 
regiments. 

But it was at the great station of Patna, PAtai. 
the Mahoiucdan capital of the country east of 
Banilras, that the strain was most severely felt. 

This city, containing 300,000 inhabitants, a large 
proportion of whom were Mahomedans, is 


do my duty, and well knew 
the effect that pluck and de- 
ci8ion had on nativee. The 
regiment was drawn out. 
Wounded cruelly as I was, 
I had to see everything done 
myself, even to the adjusting 
of the ropes, and saw them 
looped to rim easy. Two of 
the culprits were paralysed 
with fear 'and astonishment, 
never dreaming that I should 
dare to hang them without 
an order from the Govern- 
ment. The third said he 
would not be hanged, and 
c^led on the Prophet, and on 
his comrades to rescue him. 
This was an awful moment : 
an instant’s hesitation on my 
part, and prol»bly 1 should 


have had a dozen balls through 
me , so I seized a pistol, clap- 
ped it to the man’s ear, and 
said, with a look there waa 
no mistake about, “ Another 
word out of your mouth, and 
your brains shall be scattered 
on the ground.” He trembled, 
and held his tongue. The 
elephant came up, he was put 
on his back, the rope adjusted, 
the elephant moved, and he 
was left dangkng. 1 then 
had the others up and off lu 
the same w^. And after 
some tune, when I dismissed 
the men of the regiment to 
their lines, and still found my 
head upon my shoulders, I 
really could scarcely believe 
It.” 
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THE GABBISON AT Da'na'pu'b. 


Bo«m situated on the right bank of the river Ganges, 
cuptoU. -three hundred and eighty miles north-west of Oal- 
cutta, and ten miles cast of the military station 
of Ddnapiir. 

Patn4 owed its importance partly to its tra- 
ditions; partly to the fact that it was the, capital 
of one of the richest provinces in the country; 
partly likewise to its being the head-quarters of 
the Wahabis — the extreme Mahomedan party in 
India. It was ruled by a Commissioner, cor- 
responding duxictly with the Lioutenant-Govemor 
of Bengal. Subordinate to it and to its Com- 
missioner wore the districts of Gaya, to the south, 
with a chief toivn of the same name, fifty miles 
distant; of Shalnihid, compnsmg the country 
between the Ganges, the ICaramnasa, and the 
Sdn, and having as its capital Arab, about thirty- 
five miles to the west of Patna ; of Saran, with 
Chapra, forty miles to the north, as its capital; 
of Champnran, with Motihari, as its chief station ; 
and Tirhiit, between Nipal and tho Ganges, 
represented by the civil station of Mozaffarpiir. 
In these stations tho magistrate represented tho 
executive power. 

of The station of Danapfir was garrisoned by throe 
Native Infantry Begiments, tho 7th, feth^ and 
40th, by one company of European and one of 
Native Artillery, and by Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. 
Banapiir was the head-quarters of a division, and 
its divisional commander was Major-Gteneral Lloyd, 
an officer who had rendered excellent service in 
his day, and who, but four years before, had been 
select^ by Lord Dalhousie to suppress the Sdnthal 
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insurrection — a task which he had accomplished 
with judgment and discretion. His command at 
Danapiir was extensive in its rsmge. To the north 
it included all the country to the foot of the Nipal 
hills ; to the oast it reached Barhampiir ; to the 
south Hazanbagh and Eampdr. The troops pro- 
tecting this vast extent of conntry were, with one 
exception, massed at Danapiir. That exception 
was the 12th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by a most distinguished officer, Major 
Holmes. This corps was stationed at Sigaoli, 
about a hundred miles to the north of Danapiir. 

The province of which Patna was the capital, 
was, I have said, one of the richest in the 
possession of the English. It owed its iinportanoe 
jiartly to the fact that for several years it had 
been the chosen ground for the development of 
native industiy by English landholders working 
with English capital ; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to the circumstance that the native land- 
owners were, as a rule, men of ancient lineage 
and of large estates. 

Before the arrival of reinforcements from Persia, 
Ceylon, and Barma, the European regiment at 
Ddna^iir ^was the only English regiment in tho 
long line between Calcutta and Lakhnao. Having 
in view the extent of country it had to guard, its 
proximity to the influential city of Patmi, to the 
fact that many of the native landowners of Bihar 
were men commanding a large following, it still 
seems strange that the expedient so successfully 
adopted at Ldhor and other places — tho expedient 
of disarming the native troops — was not early 
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resorted to hero. Tho postponement of such a 
measure necessarily chained the European troops 
to tho station of Danapitr, leaving all the other 
districts in tho Patna, division to shift for them- 
selves. 

It was from no lack of knowledge of the danger 
of leaving arms in the hands of tho sepoys, that 
the Government of India hesitated to give the 
order to disarm them. The Commissioner of 
Patna, Mr. William Taylor, had been unremitting 
alike in impressing his courageous spirit on tho 
disaffectod,and in keeping the Lieutenant-Gover^r 
of Bengal well informed of the general aspect of 
affairs. As this gentleman’s name will figure 
somewhat conspicuously iu the following pages, it 
is fit that I should introduce him here. 

Mr. William Taylor was a member of tho 
Bengal Civil Service. He was a gentleman and 
a scholar, possessing great natural abilities which 
ho had lost no opportunity of cultivating, an 
elegant mind, and a large fund of common sense. 
To these should be added tho greater gifts, during 
a crisis such as that of which I am writing, of a 
nerve not to be shaken, a clear view, and a power 
to decide rapidly and correctly in difficult circum- 
stances. In the prime of life, courteous in manner, 
loyal to his Government, ready to hoar the opinions 
of all, yet resolved to act on those which best 
commended themselves to his understanding, he 
was just the man whom a Wellesley or a Napier 
would have detached as his lieutenant to command 
a difficult position. 

The mutinous spirit displayed early in the year 
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by the sepoys at Barhampur, and later by those at 
Barrakpiir, had not been unnoticed by Mr. Tayler. 
As the pro-consul of a province which had as its 
capital the city of Patna, the head- quarters of the 
chiefs of the Wahabis, it had devolved upon him 
to watch every vibration in the political system, so 
strangely agitated since the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Tayler, with a forecast surer than that of 
Mr, Secretary Beadon, had detected in the action 
of the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry and m the 
scarce-concealed synqiatliy with that action of the. 
regiments stationed at Barralquir, the germs of 
a very contagious political disease, and he had 
deemed it not at all improbable that, if not wholly 
eradicated by the measures of Government, the 
disease might gradually spread upwards. Never 
for a moment did ho believe in the “ passing and 
groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Beadon. But 
not even Mr. Tayler, astute and far-seeing as ho 
was, had imagined that the contagion would bo 
communicated, as if by magic, to the upper 
provinces, passing over the intermediate divisions, 
to attack the body politic, suddenly, in its very 
heart. i 

When, therefore, tho catastrophe of the 10th of 
May occurred at Miratli, it took not less by surprise 
tho Commissioner of Patna than every other official 
in India. But Mr. Tayler was equal to the occasion. 
He summoned tho European inhabitants of the 
place to deliberate on the means to be adopted to 
avert the crisis from Patna. Rejecting the timid 
counsel offered him shortly before by the judge, 
—who then, or a httlo later, took refuge in the 
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opium godown, — ^to despatch the Government 
treasure to Danapiir and to bo prepared oy the 
first alarm to follow it thither, Mr. Tayler Imefiy 
stated to those present his information, his ippre- 
hensions, and his hopes, and then added that if 
they had confidence in him, he was prepared to 
assume the entire responsibility, and to act as he 
might consider necessary. In reply the Europeans 
present voted by acclamation confidence in their 
Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Tayler prepared 
for the inevitable emergency. 

On the 7th June tho crisis seemed to arrive. 
Intimation was received that evening from Dana- 
pdr to the effect that tho native regiments were in 
a state of excitement, and that a rise was ap- 
prehended that very night. 

Mr. Tayler determined at once to make of his 
own house a fortress for the whole station. Ho 
drove to the nearest residents, and sent messen- 
gers to those further off, begging them to accept 
his hospitality during the crisis. In less than an 
hour his house was croivdcd by men, women, and 
children, from all parts of Patna. The house, 
however, was garrisoned by the Station Guards, 
who were all natives. Could they be trusted? 
Suddenly the discovery of a letter passing‘between 
them and the sepoys at Diinapiir showed Mr. 
Tayler that his guards were in league with the 
disaffected regiments. 

Eortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised hy 
Captain Eattray, were then within forty miles of 
Patnd. Mr. Tayler had sent expresses a day or 
two before to summon these mon. They arrived at 
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the early dawn. For the moment, then, Patna was Boox m 
safe. Tho several residents, returned to their 

limnpsi 1857. 

Homes. y 

A full report of this threatened outbreak made 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal liad not tho 
effect of inducing the Government of India to 
order the disarming of the men from whom tho 
outbreak had been apprehended. Major-General Major-Gen. 
Lloyd, then commanding at Danupur, had passed 
all his service in a sepoy regiment. Ho had wit- 
nessed tho fidelity of tho native soldier under 
trying and difficult circumstances, and, fortified 
by the opinion of tho several commandants of 
regiments, ho still clung to his belief in their 
loyalty. He shut his eyes too closely to tho fact 
that of the three native regiments under his 
command two had already shown a mutinous 
disposition. Like so many officers, good honest 
men, who had spent their lives amid the sepoys, 
he could not bring himself absolutely to mistrust 
them, — ^to recommend their disarming, equivalent, 
in his opinion, to their dishonour. His confidence 
in his own judgment was increased by the fact 
that on the 7th of Juno — about the period when 
so many other regiments had risen ; when ho had 
beei! positively informed that his regiments would 
certainly rise ; and when an opportunity had been 
offered them of seizing some £200,000 of money Tnatstbe 
belonging to the Government, as tliey believed, 
hut slightly guarded — those regiments had re- 
mained passive. On the 2nd of June he had 
reported to the Government his belief that the 
regiments "wovld remain quiet, " unless some 
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■and five days later lie reiterated the same opinion. 

The G-overnment, then, had before them the 
report of the Commissioner of tho danger incurred 
at Patna on the 7th of June, and the opinion of 
the Major-General commanding the division that 
the native troops would remain quiet, “ unless 
some great temptation or excitement should assail 
them.” Having in view the composition of the 
uativo society at Patna, the isolation of the stations 
dependent upon it, the vast wealth of the province, 
the Government must, I think, bo held guilty of 
fatuity in trusting, at such a crisis, to the chance 
that no great temptation or excitement would 
assail tho sepoys. Neither at that lime nor later 
would there have been any difficulty in disarming 
tho sepoys at Danapiir. The 10th Eogiment was 
on the spot, and detachments of European troops 
wore constantly oonvcyal past tho station in 
steamers. 

The only defence of the inaction of the Govern- 
ment with which I am acquainted, relating to this 
particular period, the first week of June, is to the 
effect that Lord Canning had “not merely to 
consider what was locally or individually best, but 
what was most generally conducive to tho ititcrcsts 
of those under his charge.” It has been urged 
that the result of disarming might have been 
“ dangerous in tho extreme to our people in other 
parts of the country where sepoys abounded, and 
not a detachment of Europeans was to be seen ” : 
that the Governor-General “was looking anxiously 
for tho arrival of fresh reinforcements when the 
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gamo w'ould be more in bis own hands ; but in tho b«>* vn. 
then destitute state of tho Lower Provinces, it 
seemed to him and to tho members of his Council 
to bo sounder policy to temporise.* But these itBwoaknesB. 
and similar arguments will not bear examination. 

Nothing that might have been done in the way of 
disarming could have produced results so disas- 
trous as those which actually followed the inactive 
policy of the Government erf India, and which I 
am now about to record. It may likewise be 
added that when Lord Canning had fresh re- 
inforcements at his disposal, he still refused, in 
tho manner hereafter to be described, to order the 
disarming of the sepoys. 

To return to Patnd. The report brought by 
Captain Rattray of the reception accorded to his Pat^*^ 
8ikh soldiers by the inhabitants of the city and 
tho districts m its vicinity, was not of a nature to 
nllay the apprehensions which his profound ac- 
quaintance with tho province had excited in the 
mind of Mr. Taylor. Those soldiers, he was 
informed, had been constantly reviled on their 
march towards Patna, taunted with the part they 
were taking, accused of being renegades to their 
faith, and asked whether they intended to fight 
for the infidel or for their religion. When they 
entered Patna the high priest of the Sikh temple 
in the city refused to admit them to the sacred 
shrine, and wherever they were seen they met the 
most palpable evidences of the hatred and con- 
tempt of the population. 


* Sir John Eaye, vol. iii. p. 65. 
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48 MB, TAVLEE SHOWS A BOLD FRONT. 

Private inquiries which Mr. Tayler instituted 
at this time soon brought to his mind the con- 
viction that secret mischief was brewing. He 
learnt, too, that conferences of disaffected men 
were hold at night, though in a manner so secret 
and so well guarded, that proof of meeting was 
rendered difficult, the capture of the plotters 
impossible. 

The alarm meanwhile was increasing. The 
judge of Patna, the opium agent, and some others, 
left their houses with their famihes and took re- 
fuge in the opium godown. It spread likewise to 
the districts. Mr. Wake, the magistrate of Arah, 
afterwards .so distinguished for his gallantry in 
tho defence of that place, ivrote to Mr. Tayler on 
the 11th, informing him that many of the railway 
employh and other Europeans had run away from 
his district iu a panic, and had taken refuge in 
Danapvir. 

Under these trying circumstances Mr, Tayler 
acted with vigour, with judgment, and with de- 
cision. He stood out prominently amongst his 
compeers. Ho hid nothing from his superiors. 
The details of the crisis through which his division 
was passing were, therefore, well known in Cal- 
cutta. And when post after post brought, to the 
capital accounts of the risings at Banaras, at 
A'zamgarh, in Central India and in the North- 
Western Provinces, the question rose naturally 
and involuntarily to the lips : — “ How is it that 
Patna is quiescent ? ” Patna was quiescent simply 
because one man, Mr. William Tayler, the Com- 
missioner of the Division, Was a brave and deter- 
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mined, man, ready to strike wken necessary, and 
incapable, even imder the darkest oiroumstances, 
of showing hesitation or fear. • 

The metal of which his character was formed 
was soon to be further tested. The disaffection 
among the Diinapdr troops, and in the districts, 
being daily on the increase, Mr. Tayler directed 
the removal of the moneys in the treasuries of 
Chapra and Arab into Patna, thus bringing the 
coin under his o^vn eye. He controlled with a 
firm hand the movements in his six districts of 
the officials, some of whom had actually left their 
stations under the conviction of an impending 
attack. Every day the post and messengers 
brought him intelligence of disaffection on the 
one side, of apprehension on the other; of plots 
lo murder, of plots to burn, of plots to rise in 
revolt. He was informed, moreover, that Kdnwar 
Singh, a powerful landowner, whose estates in the 
vicinity of Arah were peopled by a martial ten- 
antry devoted to their chief, was making secret 
preparations to seize the first opportunity to 
revolt. 

Mr. Tayler did not, at the moment, credit the 
reports about Kiinwar Singh individually. He was 
well awaref that to all the disaffected nobles and 
landowners of tho districts only two opportunities, 
or one of two opportunities, would prove suffi- 
ciently tempting. These were, the mutiny of the 
native regiments at Danapilr, and the rising of 
the population of Patnd. It was clear that a 
successful mutiny at Hanaptir would be instan- 
taneously followed by the rising of Patnfi; equally 
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Bow TIL go tbat a gnooefisfol rising at Patn£ would pre- 
Ofa^ton. IjIjq mutiqy of the native troops. Mr. 

Jowulia Tayler was, however, confident that if allowed hy 
the Government unfettered action, ho could main- 
tain order in Fatnd so long as the native troops at 
Dinapdr should remain quiescent. Thus, in his 
view, all, for the moment, depended on the quiet 
attitude of the sepoys. 

JViJUi to im. So many symptoms, amongst others intercepted 
wOTraMa- correspondence, seeming to show that the native 
troops were only watching their opportunity, it 
appeared to Mr. Tayler imperatively necessary 
that they should be disarmed with as little delay 
as possible. He endeavoured to impress his views 
in this respect on Major-General Lloyd. But in 
this he was unsuccessful. Major-General Lloyd 
held to the views I have already quoted, and 
declared repeatedly to Mr. Tayler that he was 
in direct communication with Lord Canning on 
the subject, and that he would carry the province 
through the crisis without resorting to the supreme 
measure of disarming. 

TheenomoM Mr. Taylet’s position was rendered a thousand 
times more diflScult by the fact that in addition to 
a disaffected city under his very eyes, to disaffected 
districts within ranges varying from thirty to a 
hundred miles, to disaffected landowners control- 
ling large portions of those districts, he had within 
eight miles of his own door three native regiments,, 
pledged, as their correspondence showed, to mutiny, 
and only watching their opportunity. It is diffi- 
cult to realise the enormous responsibility thus 
thrown upon the shoulders of one man. Other 
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poeitaons in India were dangerous, but this was BoomVB. 
nniqne in the opportunities of danger which 
threatened it, in the number of the lives, in jan'^uLia 
the amount of treasure, in the extent of country, 
devolving upon one man, almost unaided, to guard. 

Without a single European soldier, and with only 
a few Sikhs, at his disposal, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible for the lives of some hundreds of 
Europeans scattered over the province, for a 
treasury in his own city containing more than 
£300,000, and in the districts of still more, 
for opium of the value of millions, for his own 
good name, for the credit and honour of his 
country. And now all around was surging. 

Any moment might bring revolt and mutiny to 
his door. 

I have said in my description of Mr. Tayler 
that he possessed groat natural talents which he 
had cultivated. In the course of his reading he 
had not been slow to observe that in great crises, 
when two armies, or two political parties, aro 
sitting armed opposite to each other, each watch- 
ing its opportunity, success almost invariably 
inclined to the leader who stmek the first blow. 

The time had now arrived for him to consider EesoiveBto 


whether he was not himself placed in a position in ww! 


atiucetne nrsc 


which he would be justified in dealing at the 
disaffected chiefs a blow which would paralyze 
their movements — a blow not accompanied by 
bloodshed, but one striotly of self-defence. The 
measure he contemplated may, in one sense, be 
temed a measure of disarming. He was not 
strong enough, indeed, to disarm at the moment 

4 a 
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the inhabitants of Patn£ by depriving them of 
their weapons, but he could disarm their counsels 
of wisdom by apprehending and confining their 
trusted leaders. It was a bold and daring idea, 
requiring strength of nerve and resolution to carry 
through; but the necessities wei’e pressing, the 
dangers were threatening, a general rising in 
Patna might be fatal. Mr. Tayler resolved to 
anticipate those dangers, to render impossible or 
fruitless that rising, by acting in the manner I 
have indicated. 

Accordingly ho struck. Private information 
had satisfied Mr. Tayler that the chiefs of the 
•disaffected natives were the W uluibi Miilvis. These 
men were the leaders of the most bigoted Ma- 
horaodan party in the world, and as such com- 
manded implicit obedience from the mass of 
Patna M.ahomedans, holding in their hands the 
strings of the contemplated movement. Prominent 
amongst these Miilvis were three men, Shah Ma- 
homed Huss^u, Ahmad U'lla, and Waiz-iil-Haqq. 
To seize these men openly would have provoked 
the outbreak which Mr. Tayler was careful to 
avoid. But it was necessary for the public peace 
that they should be secured. Mr. Tayler, there- 
fore, requested their presence, and the presohee of 
others, to consult on the state of affairs. When 
the conference was over he allowed the others to 
depart, but detained the three men I have named, 
informing them that in the then existing state of 
affairs it was necessary that they should remain 
under supervision. They politely acquiesced, and 
were conducted to a comfortable house near the 

I 
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Sikli encampment where suitable accommodation 
had been provided for them. — 

The act pf Mr. Tayler in arresting, without 
warning them that he intended to arrest them — <««- 

m a word by enticing them to his house — ^men of «et. 
whose guilt he had evidence amounting, in his 
mind, to certainty, and who, if left at large, would 
have so organized tlie outbreak that it should 
coincide with the rise of the sepoys — has been 
compared, in principle, to “ the treacherous assas- 
sination of yii' William Macnaghten by Birdar 
Mahomed Akbar Khan.”* It is difficult to ap- 
prehend how the writer could have mistaken the 
striking difference between the two occurrences. 
Mahomed Akbar and Sir William Macnaghten 
were representatives of two nations, the one at 
wai* with the other : at the conference at which 
they met, Mahomed Akbar had guaranteed in the 
most solemn and sacred manner the life of his 
guest. Yet Mahomed Akbar shot Sir William 
Macnaghten dead. Mr. Tayler, on the other hand, 
represented the governing power of the land ; tlio 
Miilvis were the avowed subjects of that power ; 
they were not Mr. Tayler’s guests ; they went to 
his house to hear the voice of the Government 
they served ; and that voice ordered them to re- 
main in honorary confinement so long as the crisis 
might last. They were subjected to no humilia- 
tion : to no disgrace. Simply the power of en- 
dangering the lives of others was taken away 
from them. 


This act occurred on the 19th of June. 

I 

* Sir John £aje, toI. iii. p. 84. 
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folloTTod up by the arrest of Mdlvi M^kdi, the 
patrolisg magistrate of the city, strongly sns* 
p(5cted of connivance with the disaffected. The 
next day, the 20th, the rank and file having been 
overawed by the seizure of their chiefs, Mr. 
Tayler issued a proclamation calling upon all 
citizens to deliver up their arms, within twenty- 
four hours, on pain of being proceeded against ; 
and another, forbidding all citizens, those excepted 
who might be specially exempted, from leaving 
their homes after 9 o’clock at night. 

These several measures were to a great extent 
successful. The disaffected were deprived of their 
most trusted leaders ; several thousand stand of 
arms were peaceably delivered up ; nightly meet- 
ings of the conspirators ceased. As a first prac- 
tical result, the judge, Mr. Farquharson, the 
opium agent, Mr. Garrett, and others, left their 
refuge at the opium godown, and returned to 
their houses. The second was the sudden dimi- 
nution of the symptoms of disaffection throughout 
the districts under Mr. Tayler’s orders. 

But the crisis was not over. Three days later 
a coiqmral of the native police, W&ris AH by 
name, was arrested at his own station, in Tirhiit, 
under most suspicious circumstances. ‘Upon his 
person was found a bundle of letters implicating 
in the rebellious movement one Ali Karim, an 
influential Mabomedan gentleman, residing nine 
miles from PatnA 

Mr. Tayler at once despatched the magistrate 
of Patnd, Mr. Lewis, to arrest this gentleman, 
placing at his disposal a party of Sikh cavalry. 
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But Mr. Lowia, listening to the voioe of the 
native official who was to accompany him, resolved 
to act without the cavalry. The same friendly 
voice which had proffered this advice, warned Ali 
Karim of the magistrate’s approach. When Mr. 
Lowis came in sight of his intended victim, the 
latter was mounted on an elephant. Mr. Lowis 
had at his disposal a small pony gig — and his legs. 
As Ali Karim turned at once into the fields, he was 
enabled easily to baffle his pursuer, and to escape. 

The order which Mr. Tayler’s hold measures 
had thus restored was maintained without inter- 
ruption till the 3rd of July. The disaffected had 
been thoroughly cowed. In the interval, however, 
reports of the massacre at Shahjahanpiir, of the 
fall of Kiinbpiir, of Fathpfir, and of Farrakhabad, 
came to reanimate their hopes. The attitude of 
the sepoy i-egiments continued doubtful. 

But on the evening of the 3rd of July the 
long threatened Patna rising occurred. Thanks, 
however, to the energetic measures already taken 
by Mr. Tayler, it occurred in a form so diluted 
that a continuation of the same daring and 
resolute policy sufficed to repress it. It happened 
in this wise. At the period on the 3rd already 
indicated, some two hundred Mahomedan fanatics, 
led by one Pir Ali, a bookseller, noted for bis 
enthusiasm for his religion and his hatred of 
the English, unfurled the green flag, and sum- 
moning by beat of drum others to join them 
rushed, calling upon Allah, towards the Homan 
Catholic Church, situate in the very heart of the 
city. On the news of this movement reaching 
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Mr. Tayler, that gentleman directed Captain 
Rattray, attended by the magistrate, to march 
down -with 150 Sikhs, whilst for the protection of 
the residents ho put into operation the same 
precautions which had been adopted on the 7th of 
June, he himself going in person to the houses 
nearest to his oivn. 

Meanwhile, and before the Sikhs had reached 
the spot, Dr. Lyall, the assistant to the opium 
agent, hearing tlie uproar, and thinking that his 
presence might overawe the i-ioters, had galloped 
to the scene of action. As he approached the 
crowd several shots were fired at him. By one of 
these he was killed.* 

The sight of a fallen European stirpulated the 
fanaticism of the crowd, and produced on them 
the effect which the taste of blood arouses in a 
hungry tiger. They pushed onwards with re- 
newed enthusiasm, their numbers being augmented 
at every step. In a very few imnutcs, however, 
they found themselves face to face with Rattray’s 
150 Sikhs. Between the opposing parties, far fi*om 
sympathy, there was the hatred of race, the hatred 
of religion; on the one side the newly aroused 
fanaticism, on the other the longed for opportunity 
to repay many a covert insult. It can i^ell be 
imagined what followed. There was not a moment 
of parley. The rival parties instantaneously 
clashed, and, in a few seconds, the discipline and 
bayonets of the Sikhs suppressed the long threat- 
ened Patna rising. 

* Hia face was at once ao mutilated that it could not 
aftennuds be rocegnised. 
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The next day, and the day following, the city Bon* m 
was searched for the ringleadera of the outbreak. ^ 

Thirty-one were apprehended. Amongst these 
were Pir Ah, the actual leader, and Shekh Capture and 
Ghasita, the confidential servant of Liitf Ali 
Khan, the richest banker in the city. 

Of the thirty-one men who were apprehended, 
fourteen were tried and executed %vithout delay. 

With them hkewiho was hanged the Waris Ali 
referred to m a ])rcvious page.* Two — the 
two above-named — wore remanded for further 
examination. 

Facts seemed to speak strongly against them. 

It was clearly proved that Pir Ali was a main 
agent for promoting a crusade against the English ; 
that for months he and the Shekh Ohasita above- 
mentioned had engaged and kept in pay numerous 
men who should be ready, when called upon, to 
fight for their religion and the Emperor of Dehli. 

But these operations had requhed a large outlay. 

Pir Ah was poor. His associate, Ghasita, was the 
hand of the great banker. But though it might 
have been fairly presumed that the great banker 
was implicated, no proceedings were, for the 
moment, taken against him. 

The two men, Pir Ali and Ghasita, were tried wtf ah. 
and hanged. Liitf Ali, arraigned subsequently 
on the charge of harbouring a mutinous sepoy, 
and acquitted by the judge on the ground ofii 
insufficient evidence, was promptly released, and 

* When taken to the pi- one here who profeBses to he 
lows, this man called out m a a Inend of the Km;; of Dehli, 
loud voice, '‘If there is any- let hun come and help me.” 
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shortly afterwards was welcomed and honoured 
' as a martyr by the successor of Mr. Tayler ! 

But the outbreak was suppressed. It had been 
premature. As Pir Ali admitted, Mr. Tayler’s 
strong measures had forced his hand a'nd compelled 
him to strike before he was ready. But for those 
strong measures the conspiracy would have been 
silently hatched until the outbreak at Ddnapiir 
should have given it the signal for explosion. 

Whilst Mr. Tayler, thus, in spite of the all but 
superhuman difficulties in his path, maintained 
order in the most disaffected city still under 
British rule in India, and in the districts im- 
mediately contiguous. Major Holmes, commanding 
the 12th Irregular Cavalry, acting in concert with 
him and pursuing the same system, prevented an 
outbreak in the frontier district of Sigaoli. It is 
true, indeed, that Major Holmes still believed in 
his native soldiers, and equally true that up to the 
moment of their actual outbreak — ^almost simul- 
taneous with that at Danapiir — they had shown 
no symptom of disaffection. But this belief on 
the part of Major Holmes was so generally shared 
by the officers of the Bengal army, that it should 
attract no surprise. It was natural that the 
officers should believe in men with whom* they had 
been associated twenty, thirty, and forty years ; 
who had followed them unhesitatingly through 
the snows of K&bal ; whose forefathers had served 
with goodwill in the expeditions against Egypt, 
and the isles of Franco and Bourbon; and who 
had protested against the indignity of being 
suspected. That was natural enough. But it 
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wai not natural that the Government, raised 
above the jiassions and prejudices of regimental 
officers, should more than sWe their sympathies. 
With the far wider scope open to their view the 
Government possessed means, not available to the 
officers, of testing the truth of the lip-service so 
freely proffered by the men. It is impossible to 
say how much loss of life, how much misery, how 
much evil would have been avoided had the 
Government of India not refused to take from the 
native troops of the Dauapdr division the arms, 
which their own sepoy-trained Major-General had 
assured them, would bo loyally used only if no 
great temptation or excitement should assail 
them I 

Still, order was maintained. The means em- 
ployed to assure that order, whilst they gained for 
Mr. Tayler the confidence of the English planters 
and traders throughout the province, were uot at 
all to the taste of the Government of Bengal. Of 
that province, Mr. Halliday, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, was Lieutenant-Governor. It is scarrely 
to be doubted that if Mr. Tayler and Mr. 
Halliday could have changed places ; if the former 
had been Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the 
latter .Commissioner of the Patna division, whilst 
the affairs of Bengal would not certainly have 
suffered, the nature of the rule at Patna would 
have been widely different. I am unwilling to 
re-open wounds which have partly closed, but no 
sane muti who was in Biliar at the time doubts 
that whilst the policy of Mr. Tayler, condemned 
by Mr. Halliday, saved Patnd; the policy of 
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concealing from the public view facts which it 
.was of vital importance that the public should 
know, — of coquetting, so to speak, with armed 
rebels, — advocated by that gentleman, and em- 
ployed so uselessly elsewhere, would, rt followed, 
have played the game of the disaffected. The 
Patna rising, so easily suppressed by Mr. Tayler, 
would have been indeed a red day in the calendar 
of Mr. Halliday. 

I repeat, under Mr. Taylor, order was main- 
tained, under most difficult circumstances, in 
P.itiia, About Patna, then, so long as he should 
remain there, no apprehension was felt. But the 
case was not so with respect to Danapur. There, 
the sepoys remained armed and trusted. In spite 
of intercepted letters, of men occasionally caught 
in mutinous acts, the Government continued to 
trust to the chance that “ no great temptation or 
excitement ” would induce them to rise. 

Far different was the feeling of the European 
community of Calcutta. These had important 
interests in Bihar, largo distnets of which were 
watered and fertilised by their capital. These 
interests seemed to depend entirely on the good 
behaviour of the sepoys. To many of them it was 
a question of wealth or poverty, to those on the 
spot of death or of existence. In Mr. Tayler they 
had absolute confidence. His measures had warded 
off one danger. But the other still remained, 
deal’, vivid, threatening ; ready to burst forth at 
any moment; safe to encoimter no opposition 
capable of restraining it for an hour. 

That the possibility of such an outbreak; had 
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esoaped the attention of the Government of India Bow vij. 
there is evidence to disprove. It may have been, 
as his latest apologist has asserted, that Lord 
Canning refrained at an earlier date from issuing 
a disarming order because he was waiting for 
“ fresh reinforcements, when the game would be 
more in his own hands.” But in the early part 
of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. Not 
only so, but those very reinforcements, consisting 
of a wing of the SJ'th Foot and of the 5th 
Fusiliers, had received orders to proceed towards 
the north-west in steamers, touching at Diinapiir 
on the way. 

Here then was the opportunity — the oppor- Faronrabio 
tunity which would take from the Government 
the last excuse not to disarm the native regiments, 
unless they wore prepared to avow that they 
would trust rather to the chance of the sepoys 
remaining quiescent. 

The Government considered the question care- 
fully and with attention. They anived at a 
decision fatal alike to their prescience as states- 
men, and to the true conception of the respon- 
sibilities of a great Government. They cast 
from their shoulders the entire responsibility. 

They "Woiild not order that the regiments should 
retain their arms ; neither would they direct that 
they should be disarmed. They left the decision The Govern, 
to Major-General Lloyd, commanding the Danapiir 
division — the officer who had already reported his 
belief that the sepoys ” would remain quiet, unless iioyd. 
some great temptation or excitement should assail 
them, in which case, I fear, they could not be 
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Klied upon.” The Goremment thus oonstittffced 
MajoT'Qoneral Lloyd the sole judge as to whether 
such temptation or such excitement was likely to 
arise.* 

This decision of the Government was not 
published, but was privately conveyed to the 
mercantile community of Calcutta. It failed to 
satisfy them. They saw that the responsibility 
had been only moved. It had been shifted from 
the shoulders of the Government to the shoulders 
of Major-General Lloyd. That officer was known 
to bo opposed to disarming ; to entertain a belief 
that he could carry those under his command 
through the crisis without having resort to any 
such means. In the opinion of the mercantile 
community, then, the decision arrived at by the 


* The order of the acting 
Commandcr-in-Chu'f, Sir Pa- 
trick Groait, speaking the Toico 
of the Government, runs thus- 
“ The first detachment of 
H M.’s 5th PuBibersleft Chin- 
surah this morning, on fiaits 
towed by steamers, in progress 
towards Benares, and the re- 
maining portion of the regi- 
ment will follow by the same 
means of transit to-morrow 
and Friday. If, when the 
regiment reaches Binapore, 
you see reason to distrust the 
native troops, and you enter- 
tain an opinion that it is de- 
sirable to disarm them, you 
are at liberty to diseml^k 
the 5th Fusiliers to osEdst ^on 
in this object ; but, it is im- 
peiatiTely necessaiy that the 
aeteution , of the regiment 


should bo limited to the 
shortest jiossiblu period. If 
you decide on disarming, it 
should extend to all three regi- 
ments, and it should be care- 
fully explained that it is 
merely a measure of precau- 
tion to save the well-disposed 
to be led to commit themselves 
by the machinations of de- 
signing scoundrels, some few 
of whom are alyrays to be 
found, even in the best regi- 
ments. If resistance to au- 
thority is exhibited, the most 
prompt and decided measures 
for its instant repression 
should be adopted.’^ The 
reader will observe that this 
letter contains no order, but 
siiupfy throws the responsi- 
bility of ordering disarming 
on the Major-General. 
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Gk>vemment seemed equivalent to a refusal to 
order disarming. 

Impressed with the conviction of the certain 
evil which must follow a conclusion so adverse to 
their interests, to the interests of the province, 
and to public order, the merchants of Calcutta 
determined, as a last resource, to make, in the 
most temperate language, a personal appeal to 
Lord Canning. On the 17th of July, then, two 
days after they had been informed of the resolution 
at which the Government had arrived, the mer- 
chants solicited the Governor-General to receive 
from their body a deputation, charged with their 
ideas on the state of affairs in Tirhiit and Bihar. 

Lord Canning agreed to receive, and did on the 
20th receive, tlie deputation. Its spokesman, 
a gentleman who carried with him the con- 
fidence of all Calcutta, began by pointing out 
how the mercantile interests were involved in 
the maintenance of peace and order; how both 
were threatened by the attitude of the native 
regiments at Dmapiir; how the disarming of 
those regiments would quiet the public mind 
and restore confidence; how that a most favour- 
able opportunity for carrying out that measure 
then ‘presented itself, inasmuch as the 5th 
Fusiliers, who had left Calcutta by steamer on 
the 12th, would reach Dandpiir on or about the 
22nd ; that they, disembarking, could very easily, 
in conjunction with the 10th Bcgiment on the 
spot, cfearm the native regiments, and then, re- 
embarking, proceed on their upward journey. 
Such were the points submitted in i^pectful 
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language by the spokesman of the deputation. 
Lord Canning, in a curt and ceremonious speech, 
refused to accede to its prayer. 

The events that followed can only be regarded 
as the consequence of the decisions of the Go- 
vernment of India. These decisions may be thus 
briefly stated : — Ist, a refusal to order the dis- 
arming of the Danapilr brigade at the period when 
the troops south of Danapiir were being disarmed, 
when those north of it were mutinying, and when 
the greatest disaffection in the city and in the 
districts close to Danapilr were daily being brought 
to light; 2ndly, the rejection of the request of 
the merchants of Calcutta to order the disarming 
when the strength in Europeans had been greatly 
increased ; ilrdly, the transfer of responsibility to 
ail officer who was known to be opposed to tho 
disarming of the native troops under his command. 

I now proceed to relate the consequences of 
these decisions. 

Major-General Lloyd was armed, avo have seen, 
with the power, should he think fit, to detain the 
5th Fusiliers at Danapilr, and, acting with;^hem 
and the 10th Regiment, to disarm tho three 
native regiments of his command. Major-General 
Lloyd winced under this responsibility.* He did 
not like it at all. He could not resolve to make 
use of the powers with which he was entrusted. 
When, therefore, on the 22nd of July, the main 
body of the 5th Fusiliers arrived off D4n4pilr, he 
did not order them to disembark, he did pot even 
detain them. They proceeded without delay on 
their way. 
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Bat no sooner liad they left than Major-General sow 7 & 
Lloyd began to doubt whether he had act^d 
rightly. He could not call them back. But it issir. 
happened two days later, whilst the Major- 
Graeral was half regretting, half doubting, that 
two companies of the 3/'th Bogiment arrived off 
the station. Major-General Lloyd at once directed 
the disembarkation of these men. 

But he had not even then brought himself to 
the point of ordering disarming. Nor could he, 
even with these new troops at his disposal, per- 
suade himself to direct the necessary measure. 

The responsibility thrust upon him by the Go- 
vernment pressed him down. Like all weak men, 
weighted with a burden to which their intellect 
and their nerve are alike unequal, Major-General 
Lhfd kesit£t&d. Is the ^E^ask^ ef his hesitstha 
he bethought him of a half-measure — a measure 
which, he believed, would render the sepoys 
powerless and yet save their honour. He decided buttoiiopnve 
to leave them their percussion-muskets, but to porrarem*** 
deprive them of their percussion-caps ! “p®- 

T^t the reader may clearly understand the 
dangOT with which such a measure was fraught, 
it is necessary that I should give a short descrip. 
tion of the station of Ddnapdr, and of its military 
plan. 

D4ndpiir lies ten miles from the city of Fatnd, The etation of 
eight from the civil station in which reside the 
Huropean oiBGicials. The native town occupies the 
eastenunogt point of the station, that nearest to 
Patnd. Close to the town is a large square, 
tenanted maiiJy by- European fooops. Adjoining 
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tliis on its western side is a smaller square in which 
. are the better quarters of the European officers. 
Beyond this a few detached houses, and beyond 
these again, the lines or huts occupied by the 
sepoys. Further on still, at the westernmost 
point of the station, was the magazine, in which 
were stored, amongst other items, the percussion 
caps for the use of the regiments. To remove 
these caps from this magazine into the square 
occupied by the Europeans, the whole length of 
the native lines would thus have to be traversed. 
It would not be possible to eonceal from the 
sepoys the nature of the measure which should 
thus be carried out. They would most certainly 
divine its reason. Surely, then, in deciding to 
deprive the sepoys of their percussion caps, 
Major-General Lloyd was placing in their way 
that very temptation, and arousing in their minds 
that very excitement, which, he had reported to 
Government, would almost certainly incite them 
to mutiny 1 

Having received only the permission, not the 
order, to disarm, and not being able to nerve 
himself to a measure of a character so pointed, 
Major-General Lloyd directed the carrying out of 
a scheme far less decisive and infinitely.moro 
dangerous. A parade of the European tioops was 
ordered for the morning of the 26th ; and it was 
directed that whilst the troops should remain in 
the great square, already referred to, two carts 
should be sent to bring into that square the 
percussion cap cases from the magazine. 

The order was obeyed. The 10th Foot, two 
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companies of the 37th Begiment, and the company 
of European Artillery were drawn up on the 
morning of the 25th in the great square, and the 
two carts were despatched to the magazine under 
the charge of an officer and a small guard. The 
carts reached the magazine, were loaded with the 
cap-cases, and set out on their return. As they 
passed the lines of the 7th Native Infantry, the 
sepoys showed the 'greatest excitement. Those 
who were being paraded for guard summoned 
their comrades to join them in preventing tho 
carrying off of the caps. Then* officers, however, 
succeeded in pacifying them. The men of the 
8th Native Infantry were less demonstrative. 
Those of the 40th even showed a disposition to 
oppose the angry demonstrations of tho men of 
the 7th. For the moment the difficulty was tided 
over ; the cap-cases were brought safely into the 
square, and the parade was dismissed. The 
General, perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which he had solved the difficult question, betook 
himself on board a steamer, which had that 
morning arrived, to take luncheon.* 

Possibly the success which had attended this 
delicate operation, whilst the European troops 
were standing in their ranks ready for action, 
induced the belief in the mind of Major-General 
Lloyd that it would be equally easy, or I must 
suppose still easier, to cany out another measure, 

* It does not seem quite no horse at hand, and was 
certain whether Major-dWe- unable, from gouty feet, to 
nl lilo^d went on board the walk. But the point is im- 
steamw for >the purpose of material. He was on board 
lunching, or because he had the steamer at luncheon time, 

5 a 
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still more delicate, still more likely to cause op> 
|>osition, whilst the European troops should be 
in the barracks eating their dinners, and he on 
board the steamer partaking of his luncheon. 
Not satisfied with a great victory he wished to 
turn it into a decisive triumph. Before, then, 
going on board the steamer, he issued orders to 
the commandants to parade their regiments with- 
out arms, and to take from the men the caps in 
the regimental magazines and those in their actual 
possession. 

A more difficult operation than that entrusted 
to the regimental officers of the native regiments 
can scarcely be conceived. Nor, in the presence 
of the manifestation of the 7th Native Infantry in 
the morning, is it possible to imagine how the 
Major-Greneral could have believed that the sepoys 
would calmly surrender the one thing still in their 
own hands which made their muskets valuable. 
However, the order of the Maior-General had to 
be carried out, and the regiments were paraded 
at 1 o’clock. 

On the men falling in without arms the several 
commanding officers directed the native officers to 
collect the caps in pouch from each sepoy, ex- 
plaining to them as they did so that flie measure 
was one of precaution’^fiesigned to save the well- 
disposed from being led away by the machinations 
of those bent on mischief. The native officers, 
who probably sympathised in a great measure 
with their men, might as well have spoken to the 
winds. The demand for the caps, was, in the 7th 
and 8th Regiments, the signal for mutiny. The 
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men rushed tumultuously to the bells of arms, Boosm 
seized their muskets, and began to fire on 
their officers. The 40th showed some hesitation, 
but, after a short period of doubt, they too 
were carried away by the example of their 
comrades. 

Whilst this was happening, Major-General tiio mutiny, 
Lloyd was at his luncheon, and the European ^notZp.* 
soldiers were at their dinners. The Major-General 
had previously arranged, however, that in the 
event of any disturbance two musket-shots should 


be fired in quick succession by the European 
guard at the hospital — a large building between 


the smaller square and the native lines, and com- 
manding a good view of the latter. At half-past 
1 o’clock the report of those shots informed 
Major-General Lloyd and the Europeans that the 
native regiments had mutinied. 


No sooner was the signal given than the “ as' 


sembly ” sounded in the large square. The 10th 
Regiment turned out under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fenwick, two companies of the STth under the 
senior captain present ; the artillery under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Huyshe. But there was no one to 
take the command. Major-General Lloyd states 
that he had previously given instructions how to 
act on an emergency to Colonel Huyshe, and that 
he considered that these orders would ensure the 


attack and pursuit of the mutineers by the Euro- 
pean infantry and artillery. Uneasy at the 
quiescent attitude of the troops, ho, at a later 
period of the afternoon, despatched one staff 
officer to order the gpins to advance, and another 
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to direct tlie officer commanding the detachment 
of the 37th Foot to place himself tinder the orders 
of Colonel Fenwick. 

Whether the orders of the Major-General, given, 
it must be remembered, before the event, were 
sufficiently clear and precise, may be doubted. 
This at least is certain, that his absence from the 
parade-ground caused considerable delay in the 
advance of the troops. When at last they did 
move from their ground it was too late. No one 
knew where the Major-General was ; neither the 
Commander of the 10th Regiment, nor the Com- 
mander of the battery of artillery, considered 
himself invested with power to act in the absence 
of the Major-General. And it was only when, 
after a prolonged delay, the two staff officers 
alluded to hurried up from the steamer that the 
order to advance was issued. 

Meanwhile, the mutineers, astonished at their 
easy triumph, and seeing that they were being 
disturbed only by some shots fired by the guard 
at the hospital, hastened to divest themselves of 
their red coats, to pouch all the caps in the 
regimental store, and to start off as fast as they 
could towards tho river S6n, in the direction of 
Arab. A few of them attempted to •cross the 
Ganges ; but tho steamer, on board of which was 
the Major-General, effectually prevented this 
movement. 

When, then, the European troops reached the 
native lines, they found that the sepoys had 
already disappeared. They set fire to their huts, 
and then halted for. orders. No orders came. 
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The Major-General was still on board the steamer, 
and no one cared to usurp his powers. 

Such was the rising of Danaptir, — a rising long 
foreseen, and yet managed as though it had been 
regarded as impossible. Who was to blame? 
First and principally, certainly, the Government 
of India, which, though warned in a manner 
compared to which the hand- writing on the wall 
at Belshazzar’s feast after it had been inter- 
preted was a mystery, not only persistently de- 
clined to take upon itself the responsibility of 
ordering the disarming of the sepoys, but thrust 
tliat responsibility upon an ofBoer unfit, mentally 
and physically, to bear it. Secondly, and only to 
a less degree than the Government, Major-General 
Lloyd himself, who, under the weight of the 
responsibility thrust upon him, preferred to a 
decided, though simple and easy plan, a scheme 
elaborate and delicate, certain to wound whilst 
likely to fail; and who, further, deprived that 
scheme of all possibility of success by absenting 
himself from the parade-ground at the critical 
moment, and by leiiving the European troops 
without orders. Had Major-General Lloyd 
mounted his horse and led on the European 
troops when the signal of mutiny reached him, the 
mutiny would have been crushed in the bud, and 
the terrible consequences which followed would 
have been averted.* 

* General Uojd states in a able at that time to walk far 
letter to Sir John Eaye, that or much, I thought I should 
he “ had no horse in canton- he most useful on board the 
inents. My stable was two steamer with guns and lifle- 
miles distant, and being un- men, &c.” But surely, at such 
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Precisely on the day on which these events were 
takiag place at Ddndpiir, a bloodier tragedy was 
enacted at Sigaoll, the frontier station of the divi- 
sion. Here was quartered the 12th Irregular 
Cavalry, command^ by Major Holmes. I have 
said that Major Holmes trusted his men, and he 
showed the absolute trust that he felt in them. In 
dealing with a great crisis he went all the lengths 
of the great Lord Strafford. He was urgent for 
a “ thorough ” polit^^, for a prompt and sharp pun- 
ishment for overt acts of treason and disaffection. 
Impressed with these views, he took the law into 
his own hands. He proclaimed, on his own autho- 
rity, martial law in the five civil districts con- 
tiguous to his own station. Trusting absolutely, 
as I have said, his men, ho sent them out in 
detached parties of from twenty to fifty ail over 
these districts to overawe the (Ksaffected and to 
maintain order. Every sepoy or mutineer caught 
in the act of rebellion he caused to be seized, tried 
by a court-martial, and, if found guilty, hanged. 
In all this he acted with the cordial approval of 
the Commissioner of Patna, for whom he had 
tho highest admiration. It is probable that if the 
strain on his men had been eased a little earlier 
Major Holmes would have carried hiS district 
through the crisis. But the inaction of the 
Government with respect to the D^apiir regi- 
ments, and probably the knowledge that a con- 
certed movement between them and the native 

a crisu, whilst a rerj delicate taken caie not onlj’ to have 
measure ordered hy him was his horse in cantonments, but 
in operation, Major-General that it should remain saddled 
Lloyd ought at loa^t to have andaccoutrcdathis very door. 
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landowners would soon come to maturity, were boo*vii. 
too muoii for his men. They determined to cast ^ 
off the mask. On the evening of the 25th of 
July, then, four troopers suddenly attacked Major 
Holmes and his wife, a daughter of the heroic Murder o* 
Sale, and killed them. The other Europeans in Mrs°Hdmoa. 
the station shared tho same fate. The mutinous 
soldiers then plundered tho treasury, and let 
themselves loose on the country, now at their 
mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile community, ex- 
pressed on tho 20tli of July to Lord Canning, 
were thus promptly realised. Lord Canning had 
on that date refused to order disarming. Tho 
troops, not disarmed, had mutinied, and on tho 
25th the richest province in India was at their 
mercy. 

I now return to Patna. The event so long HowMr^ay. 
dreaded, so long foreseen, to guard against the dangor. 
effects of which so many precautions had been 
taken by tho Commissioner, had now occurred. 

The native troops had revolted ; Bih&* was with- 
out force to resist them. Early in the day of tho 
25th, Mr. Tayler had received from Danapdr intel- 
ligence which left on his mind no doubt that the 
crisis there was imminent. He at once summoned 
the residents to the protection afforded by his 
house. The residents had scarcely arrived when 
the sound of the firing of the two guns announced 
tliat the outbreak had occurred. Later in this 
day of suspense intelligence arrived that the 
mutineers had left the station, and that the Euro- 
pean troops had not followed them. The direction 
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Bowtm taken by the native troops was unknown, but 
Ch^^iL Tayler, guided by a true military instinct, 

' ‘letermi’ied at once to do all in his power to inter- 
cept them. He organized, therefore, a party of 
volunteers, and combining with them fifty Sikhs, 
fifty native police, and a small levy of horse, 
detached the party that night to Phiilw^ri, about 
eight miles from Patna, there to bivouac for the 
night. He sent intimation of this movement to 
Major-General Lloyd, with a request that he 
would detach a small body of the 10th Foot to 
co-operate with this party, should he have reason 
to believe that the sepoys had taken that route. 

The dawn of the following day, however, dis- 
closed to Mr. Tayler the evil wliich, at the moment, 
appeared the more formidable of the two — the 
mutiny of the 12th Irregulars, and tho murder of 
their commandant and others. This event gave 
to affairs a most serious aspect. A whole regi- 
ment of cavalry was thus let loose on tho country, 
and it was difficult to say in what quarter they 
would strike their blow. An absolute necessity 
was thus created that all tho available means of 
defence should be concentrated. The detachment, 
then, was at once withdrawn from Phiilwari. The 
fate of Patna and of Bihdr seemed now to ’depend 
upon the conduct of Major-General Lloyd. Should 
he have directed a rapid pursuit in force of the 
mutineers all might yet be well, 
tincortaiiity But at Ddnupilr affairs had taken a very diffe- 
txJUjOipis. native troops had, we have 

already seen, been -allowed time to march clean 
away with their muskets and their ammunition. 
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The European troops, after burning the native 
huts, had, in consequence of the absence of the 
Major-G-eneral, returned to their barracks. No 
one knew certainly the ultimate direction which 
the sepoys would take. It was believed, however, 
that their passage across the Ganges having been 
prevented, they would march on Arab. 

Here was an opportunity such as a real soldier 
would have clutched at — an opportunity of repair- 
ing every mistake, of atoning for all shortcomings. 
Dividing the district of Shahabdd, of which Arab 
was the capital, from that of Patna, and some ten 
miles south-west of Ddnapdr, is the river S6n, 
swollen at that season by continuous rain, and 
traversable only by boats, not then collected. Had 
Major-General Lloyd, on landing from the steamer 
that evening, at once detached a strong force of 
infantry and artillery in pursuit of the mutineers, 
he must have caught them in flagrante delictu, 
with an unfordable river in their rear. 

But such action was far above the calibre of the 
mind of Major-General Lloyd. Ho has placed on 
record that probably a direct pursuit would not 
liave been of much avail.* A dim idea of the use 


* His wordB are • “ It is 
l)erhapB*to lie regretted that 
some (European troops) 'were 
not sent tmt night or next 
morning', but only a small 
pfHj, m componson to the 
b 1 ength of &e mutineers, 
could have been detached ; no 
guns could have gone, and as 
themutineers avoided the road 
and kept to the fields, where 
they could scarcely have been 


effectively followed by a snull 
piarW of EuropoaiiB, they pro- 
babfy would not have been 
of much use.” It is difficult 
to see the force of this argu- 
ment. The high rood to Arab 
was traversable by artilleiw. 
Though the sepoys might 
have spread over the fields 
they yet followed the line of 
that road. 
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which might be made of the S6n river to stop the 
enemy prompted him, however, the following 
fiSoming, to send some riflemen in a steamer up 
that river, but there was not sufficient draught of 
water, and the steamer and riflemen returned, 
having accomplished nothing. But before they 
arrived the Major-General had received infor- 
mation which diverted his thoughts entirely, for 
the moment, from an offensive movement, and 
directed them to the securing of the safety of his 
garrison by intrenching Danapiir.* 

The information referred to was to the effect 
that Kiinwar Singh, the great landowner mentioned 
in a previous page, whose estates lay in the vici- 
nity of Arab, and along the banks of the S6n, had 
raised his tenantry and was about to join the 
mutinous sepoys. 

Kflnwar Singh, a Rajpiit chieftain of ancient 
lineage, had been made an enemy of the English 
rule by the action of our revenue system. The 
action of this system, which he imperfectly under- 
stood, had reduced his means so considerably 
that some short time before the outbreak of the 
mutiny his estates had been placed in liquidation. 
Still, there was one’ case ponding whichj if decided 
in his favour, would go a great way towards re- 
couping his losses. After the mutiny had broken 
out, and when Kdnwar Singh was eagerly watching 
the turn of events, doubtful as to the course which 

* “Thatoftemoon the Gene* Anuh, and it was apprehended 
ral wrote to tell me he proposed by him that they might be 
entrenching Dinapore, it was joined by Koor Singh, and 
ascertainod that the mntineeiB return to attack Dini^re.** — 
had gone ofl in a body towards W. Tayler's “ Patna Crisis.” 
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he should pursue, the law courts decided this case 
against him. About the same time the supporting 
hand of Government 'vras withdrawn from the 
management of his case.* Thenceforward liis 
mind was made up. Old as he was, and he had 
seen eighty summers, he resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of stnking a blow for his freedom. 
When he learned, therefore, that the sepoys at 
D&iapdr had successfully risen and were marching 
towards Arab, he resolved to co-operate with them 
with all his power. 

This was the information which influenced 
Major-General Lloyd to stop, for the moment, any 
further movement, and to intrench himself at 
Ddndpdr. But the Commissioner of Patna, to 
whom he had imparted his resolve, deprecated it 
•with all the fervour of his daring and energetic 
nature. He implored the General to pursue the 
rebels immediately. He pointed out that there 
might be yet time to catch them before they could 
cross the S6n ; that vigour and energy would yet 
retrieve the disaster. 

• It vroTild appear thatKAn- mend the Government “to 
war Singh had engaged, when withdraw all interference with 
his estates were placed in li- his affairs, and to abandon 
^dation, to raise a sum of the management of his cs- 
£200,000 for the payment of tates.” This decision of the 
his debts. Haturaliy some Board of Bevenue was re- 
delaj occurred in raising so garded by Kdnwar Singh, and 
large a sum ; the money, how- very naturally, as tantamount 
ever, was gradually coming to the sequestration of his 
in when the Boara of Be- property. The course of the 
venue informed him, through Board oi Bevenue was strongly 
the Commissioner of PatnA, objected to by Mr. Tayler, — 
that unless he should raise who even went so far as to pro- 
the whole sum within one test against it in apnvate letter 
month, they woidd reoom- to Mr. Halliday — but in vain. 
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Book vil Had Mr. Tayler been Major^Gaieral Command* 
ing the Din&piir division, the disaster would have 
retrieved promptly and effectually. But, in 
that case, there would have been no disaster to 
retrieve. As it was he could only advise. 

Further information, to which I am about 
to allude, added force to Mr. Tayler’s recom- 
mendations, and at last determined the Major- 
General to detach a force in pursuit of the 
sepoys. 

Troopi are Intelligence that the sepoys had crossed the Sdn 
relieve besieging Arah caused the Major-General 

July J7. to detach, on the evening of the 27th, a body of 
193 men belonging to the 37th Regiment, in a 
steamer. The commander of this steamer was 
directed to steam up the S6n, and to land the 
troops at the point where the road to Arah joins 
the river. The instructions given to the troops 
were that they should, on being landed, proceed 
to Arah, and bring away the civilians there be- 
sieged. It happened, however, that the steamer, 
running on after the moon had gone down, stuck 
The Major, fast On a sand-bank. Major-General Lloy^hen 
eolves iLre. resolved to recall his troops and attempt no^ng 
ifo ilTe Tayler succeeded in inducing him 

enoonragos to change his mind. The Major-General, t];ien, in 
^to poreo- consultation with the captain of a river-steamer 
but just arrived, directed that a party of 250 men 
from the 10th Foot, -with 70 Sikhs and some 
volunteers, should leave D&ndpiir in the morning 
of the 29th, and, picking up on its way the flat 
attached to the steamer which had stranded, 
should convey the troops, the whole commanded 
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by Colonel Fenwi<^ ot the 10th Foot, up the SAn, 
to the point previously indicated. 

Some difBoulties raised by the commander of 
the steamer caused the reduction of the European 
force by 100 men. The remainder constituting 
too small a command for an officer of high rank, 
Colonel Fenwick remained behind, and Captain 
Dunbar of tho same regiment took the whole body 
under his orders. The steamer, with her 150 
Europeans and 70 Sikhs, taking also a few 
gentlemen volunteers, loft DiinupTir amid the en- 
thusiasm of the European population, picked up 
the detachment of tho 37th Regiment, reached 
the appointed spot lu safety, and began to dis- 
embark the troops at 2 p.u. Before recounting 
their further movements 1 must retmm to the 
revolted sepoys. 

Those sepoys, leaving Diintipdr with their arms 
and accoutrements, had reached tho banks of the 
S6n on the morning of the 26th. For want of 
means to cross the river they did not reach the 
opposite bank till the evening. In the interval the 
serva^B of Kiinwar Singh had been busy iii collect- 
ing boats for the mass, whilst as many as could be 
conveyed crossed by the ferry. Before night had 
set in eyeiy^manwas on tho opposite bank. Short 
was the consultation that followed. Kiinwar Singh 
himself was on the spot, and, under the influence 
of the advice of this honoured Rajpiit landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arab, massacre the 
residents, and plunder the treasury. The subse- 
quent movements of the little army would neces- 
sarily depend on circumstances, but it was an 
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object with Kiinwar Singh to keep the sepoys, if 
possible, within the limits of Bihdr. 

A great portion of the expectations of the 
Sepoys were realised almost at once. Having 
reached Arab, they released the prisoners from the 
jail (27th of July), plundered the treasury, and 
then sot forth to slaughter the European residents. 
But in the attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposition on which 
they had not counted. 

The residents of Arab, in fact, had not awaited 
in idleness the visit which they had deemed 
always possible, and which, since the 25th, had 
been certain. One of their number, Mr. Vicars 
Boyle, a civil engineer connected with the rail- 
way, had, from a very early period, regarded it as 
quite a possible contingency that the station 
might be attacked by the mutineers. He, there- 
fore, despite the jeers of some, and the covert 
ridicule of others, had fortified the smaller of 
the two houses in his compound in a manner 
which would enable it, if defended, to resist any 
sudden assault. This house was a small detached 
building, about fifty feet square, having one'storey 
above the basement, and surmounted by a flat 
roof. As soon as a message from Daniipfir brought 
the information of the successful rise and departure 
of the sepoys, the residents resolved to take 
advantage of Mr. Boyle’s prescience, and to 
defend themselves in his house against the enemy. 
Supplies of all kinds, — meal, wine, beer, water, 
biscuit, and sheep — ^had been gradually stored up 
by Mr, Boyle during the month. 
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Additional means of defence were now provided. Booe yb. 
Ammunition was collected ; loopholes were drilled ^ 

in the walls, and sand-bags were placed on the 
roof. At the same time, the front portion of the 
other and larger house in the same compound, 
about fifty yards distant from the improvised 
fortress, was entirely demolished, so as to 
prevent it from affording shelter to any possible 
assailants. 

The European and Eimasian residents in Arab 
amounted in number to fifteen; but there was 
besides a Mahomedan gentlemen, whose fate was 
joined to theirs.* With so small a garrison, a 
successful defence of Mr. Boyle’s house would 
have been impossible. But with the prescience 
which, in those trying days, marked every act of 
the career of the Commmioner of Patna, Mr. Preaoimoeut 

. . 1 • » Mr* Tsylor* 

Tayler had, in anticipation of the crisis, de- 
spatched to Arab fifty of Battray’s Sikhs. These 
men were on the spot, and they too cast in 
their lot with the English. The united garrison 
thus numbered nearly seventy souls, and these, 
when information readied them of the crossing of 
the SAn by the sepoys, threw themselves, armed 
with their muskets, their guns, and their rifles, 

* Tl^ ganrisoR eonaisted of Mr. Delpeison ; Mr. H(wle ; 

Mr. Littledale, tlie judge , Mr. and Mr. de Souza. The Sikh 
Combo, the collector; Mr. Her- force consisted of a native 
wald Wake, magistrate ; Mr. heutenant and two native ser- 
Colvin, assistant; Dr Halls, geantB.twocoiporals, forty-five 
surgeon ; Mr. Field and Mr. privates, a water-carrier, and a 
Anderson of the opium de- cook. The charge of the de- 
partment ; Mr. Vicars Boyle , fences was entrusted to Hr. 

Syad Azimfidin Khan, deputy Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. Her- 
eollcctor ; Mr. Dacosta ; Mr. wald Wake t^k the command 
Godfrey; Mr. Cork; Mr. Toit; in chief of the garrison. 

. 6 
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Ewk m into the house of refuge, resolved to defend it to 
the very last. 

Great, then, was the surprise of the sepoys when, 
nemgkiBsan having released the prisoners and plundered the 
reaA^iaiu* treasury, they set forth to slaughter the Euro- 
peans, they found that their progress was stayed 
by the occupants of one small house. Still 
confident in their numbers, and elated by the 
success which had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken 
order, towards the last refuge of their enemy. The 
garrison reserved their fire till the sepoys came 
within range, but they then let fly with so sure an 
aim that the rebels fell back surprised and dis- 
Th« defence, concerted. These, changmg their tactics, then 
dispersed into groups, and taking possession of 
the larger house commenced from it and from 
behind the trees near it, a continuous fire on the 
garrison. The commanding position and the 
artificial defences of the smaller house enabled 
the latter to return the fire with terrible effect. 
Not a sepoy dare expose his person. If he 
chanced to do so, a bullet from a musket behind 
the sand-bags on the roof was certain to find out 
his weak point. 

Meanwhile, the sepoys had discovered that a 
portion of the garrison were Sikhs. They had 
some men of that nation in their own ranks. 
These were commissioned to use every possible 
argument to win over their countrymen. When 
tho offer to share with them the plunder of the 
treasuries, of those sacked and of those stiU to be 
sacked, proved unavailing, threats of the doom 
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wMoh himg over them were freely used. The 
most earnest appeals to their nationality and their 
religion were alike rejected. Eattray’s RiVTia 
remained loyal to the Government which gave 
them their salt. 

During the next day the rebels brought two 
guns to bear on the besieged edifice. Prom these 
they fired eveiy possible kind of projectile on 
which they could lay hands. They riddled the 
walls of the house, but they did not lessen the 
courage of the garrison. A musketry fire, care- 
fully husbanded, yet used unsparingly whenever 
a chance presented itself, told them, in unmistake- 
ablo language, that they were still defied. This 
did not, however, prevent the rebels from offering 
terms. Possibly the sepoys were acquainted with 
the story of K^nhplir. But this is certain that 
every evening a sepoy standing behind the pillar 
of the larger house, summoned the garrison, in 
the name of their general, a sAbadar of the 8th 
Eogiment Native Infantry, to surrender on con- 
ditions. 

The following day, the 29th, the same tactics 
were continued, the enemy’s guns being sliifted 
from point to point so as to bear on the weakest 
point of tide besieged house, but with the effect 
only of increasing the damage effected in the 
outer wall. 

At last the enemy succeeded in placing the 
largest of the two field-pieces on the top of the va- 
cated house, and began to direct a fire on the smaller 
house as fast as they could collect or improvise 
cannon-balls. But nothing intimidated the gallant 
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men who formed the garrison. When the enemy 
raised a barricade on the roof of the adjoining 
house, the besieged raised one still higher on their 
own. When provisions began to fail, a sally pro- 
cured more. In fact all the means that courage, 
labour, daring, and energy could suggest were 
used to the fullest extent to baffle the enemy. 

At midnight on that day, the 29th, the garrison 
were aroused by the sound of repeated volleys of 
musketry about a mile distant, in the direction 
of the Son river. For a moment hope suggested 
the idea that the garrison of Danapiir was about 
to relieve them. But the hope flickered and died 
almost as soon as it had received life. The sound 
of the firing hecamo more and more distant : — 
at last it ceased altogether. It was clear that 
the relieving party had been driven back. 

Wo left that party, consisting of 34!3 Euro- 
peans, 70 Sikhs, and a few gentlemen volunteers, 
having just .succeeded in effecting their disem- 
barkation, at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
29th, on the point nearest to the station of Arab. 
The order was at once issued for the men to dine, 
when suddenly firing was heard from the advance- 
guard. It was ascertained that tliis firing had 
been caused by the presence of a bod5' of. sepoys 
on the banks of a wide and deep rivulet, about 
two miles distant, and upon whom the advanced 
guard had opened. On receiving the fire the 
sepoys retreated. Then, thougli pressed to stop 
and bivouac for the night. Captain Dunbar deter- 
mined to push on at once. It is true his men were 
fasting ; but it was a fine moonlight nighty and both 
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officers and men were cheered by the news brought 
by the villagers that the garrison was still hold- 
ing out, whilst the sound of the booming of the 
guns in the direction of Arah showed that our 
countrymen were still hardly pressed. Fifteen 
miles lay before the men, through a well-wooded 
country, traversed by an uninacadamized road, and 
heavy from recent rain. The dinners, then, were 
left uncookcil, the rivulet was crossed, and when, 
about 7 r.ir., all had (liaembarked on the other 
side, the column started, led b}' a native guiile. 
1’he iorco luarolied on for about cloven miles 
without seeing any traces of the enemy. A few 
minutes later, however, a body of horsemen 
appeared m front of the advanciug column, but 
before they could bo firod at they had galloped 
oflF. It was now 11 o’clock, and tlie moon went 
down. Still hopeful and confidoiil, the column 
pressed on till within a mile of Arali, no enemy in 
sight. Here Captain Dunbar called in the skir- 
mishers, and moved on in colnnm of march. Ho 
suspected nothing, •when, suddeidy, as tho column 
was inarching along the length of a dense mango- 
grove on the right of the road, the grove was 
lighted up by a tremendous volley jiourod into tho 
long flank* of the column, whilst almost simul- 
taneously a smaller volley from a group of trees 
in front struck down the leading tiles. Captain 
Dunbar and several officers were shot dead at the 
first discharge; the enemy was invisible ; the firing 
was taken up from the other flank, and renewed 
from the quarters whence it had first proceeded. 
The Europeans, in their white summer .clothing. 
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were splendid marks for the enemy. The con- 
fttsion consequent upon the surprise was terrible ; 
the men were bewildered, and there was no one 
to give the command. The natural consequences 
ensued. On recovering from their surprise the 
men formed into groups and began to fire wildly 
in all directions often, possibly, on each other. 

It ’is hard to say how many minutes this fatal 
disorder lasted, but at last tho only possible 
mode of restoring order was resorted to. An 
officer managed to find a bugler, and, taking 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from 
the grove, sounded the “assembly.” Tho men 
promptly rallied round him. They were fortunate 
enough to discover in this field a disused and half- 
empty tank, tho hollows of which would suffice 
to protect them to a certain extent against the 
enemy’s fire. From this the firing was kept up, 
returned, however, with interest. The white 
clothing of our men still operated greatly to their 
disadvantage, whilst the sepoys, in a state of 
semi-nudity, fired from behind trees and walls. 

Under these difficult circumstances the sur- 
viving officers held a council of war. They felt 
that with their dispirited and diminished numbers 
it would be impossible to reach Arah ; thdt they 
would be fortunate if they could fall back upon 
the S6n. They resolved, then, to commence a 
retrograde movement as soon as the not then 
distant dawn should permit them to find the road. 

As soon as it was daylight the men formed up 
in order, and marched out on the Arah road. But 
the enemy had been as vigilant as they. Every 
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point in their route — the ditches, the jungles, the 
houses — ^had been occupied in force. The British 
force marched straight onwards, returning, in a 
desultory manner, the fire which was poured upon 
them, but intent only on reaching the S6n. The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them 
by the fact that no enemy was in sight. They were 
sheltered behind the trees, the copses, the bushes, 
tlie ditches, and the jungle. Occasionally, indeed, 
maddened by the sight of their comrades falling 
around them, the men constituting by accident 
the rear-guard formed up, faced about, and tried 
to charge. But there was no enemy to receive 
the charge. Five or six thousand men, the re- 
volted sepoys and levies of Kiimvar Singh, kept 
themselves under the shelter offered by the natural 
obstacles of fho country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades, 
the main body of the British force reached the 
banks of the rivulet, to cross which the previous 
night they had found boats ready to their hand. 
The boats were still there. During the night, 
however, the water had run down, and of all the 
boats two only were floating. These were promptly 
seized by the men in advance and pushed off. 
Then •ensued a scone which it is impossible to 
pamt in living words. It was scene to which 
the imagination alone could do justice. There 
were the stranded boats on the bank of the river, 
the defeated soldiers rushing at them to push 
them further into the stream, the musket fire 
from the victorious sepoys, the cnes of the 
wounded and dying, the disorder and confusion 
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naturaUj associated with a military disaster. It 
was a scene to call forth all that '^as manly and 
heroic, all that was mean and selfii^. But whilst 
the first-named qualities were iparhodly visible, 
the latter were conspicuous only by their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated were added 
to by the fact that some of the boats caught fire. 
The losses the British troops here sustained pro- 
bably exceeded those they had suffered during the 
retreat. Order was impossible. To push a boat 
into the stream, to climb into it, to help others m, 
was the aim of every man’s exertions. But when 
boats would not be moved the chance of drowning 
was preferred to the tender mercies of tlie sepoys. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at Inst the 
majority of the survivors found themselves in 
safety on the opposite bank.* 

When the remains of the party mustered there, 
it was found that out of four hundred and thir- 
teen men, only fifty had not been hit, and out of 


* Many acts of daring were 
performed dunng the retreat 
and crossing Mr Boss Man- 
gles, of the Civil Service, one 
of the volunteers, supported 
and helped along for five 
miles of the retreat a wounded 
soldier of the 37th, who, but 
for tihat support, would have 
been left to die. For this act 
Mr. Boss Mangles received the 
Victoria Cross Another of 
the volunteers, Mr. M'Donell, 
of the Civil Service, received 
the same distinction for cut- 
ting the lashings of one of 
the boats, full of men, amid a 


storm of bullets, to which he 
was exposed from the opposite 
bank Private Dempsey and 
another man of the lOtli ear- 
ned one of their ofiicers, En- 
sign Erskine, wljo had been 
mortally wounded, fbr five 
miles to the boats. Lieu- 
tenant Ingelby, who had volun- 
teered to command the Sikhs, 
was the last man to leave the 
shore He plunged into the 
water, and was shot in the act 
of crossing. These arc a few 
amongst iJie many' instances 
which occurred of combined 
courage and humanity. 
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fifteen officers only three ivcre unbounded. Those 
survivors made their way sadly and disconsolately 
to the steamer. They were then conveyed back 
to Danapiir. 

There the European population w'ere awaiting 
their return iii triumphant expectation. The 
possibility of disaster had not crossed a single 
mind. But when, as the steamer approached, no 
signs of life on board were visible, when the very 
captain and his eubordinatos seemed chcerloRS, and 
the silence Avas the silence of the grave, it began 
to be felt that, at the least, our losses had been 
heavy. It wnis not, however, until the steamer 
had moored off the hospital that the full truth 
was realised, that the conviction rushed to the 
mind of every Engliahmau in Daniipfir, not only 
that our froojis had sufiered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but that the little gamsen of Arah 
was irremediably lost.* 

The Englishmen garrisoning Mr. Boyle’s little 
house at that place had, then, rightly interpreted 
the reason for the gradual lessening of tlie sound 
of volley-firing which had reached their ears at 
midnight on the 29th. Even if they had had any 
doubts these would have been removed by the 
arrivah under their walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
member of the relieving force, wdio had managed 
to crawl to the house to tell the story of the dis- 
aster. Tlio intelligence was black indeed, but ite 
only effect on the hearts of the gallant members 
of the garrison was to steel them to resist to the 
bitter end. They at least believed in their coun- 
• Mr. Tajler’s Patm Crisis. 
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trymen. The story of the “ leaguer of Arah'* had 
spread, they were well aware, as far as the moans 
of oommunication would admit. Many detach- 
ments of Europeans were passing up country. By 
whom these detachments wore commanded they 
knew not. But they did know that the sever^ 
commanders wore Englishmen, and they felt 
confident that amongst the Englishmen in au- 
thority to whom the story of their plight might 
be conveyed, there would be at least one who, 
bound though he might be by the red tape of 
regulations, Avould yet laugh at responsibility 
when he shovild learn that his countrymen were 
in danger ; Avho would possess the brain to con- 
ceive and the nerve to cai’ry out a plan for their 
relief. They judged rightly ; and yet they were 
fortunate, for it is not every day that nature 
brings to maturity the mould of a Vincent Eyre. 

Meanwhile the sepoys returned to Arab, red 
with the slaughter of our countrymen. If their 
victory had not increased the courage which now, 
as before, recoiled from an assault in masses on 
the besieged mansion, it had yet had the effect of 
stimulating their inventive powers. At one time 
they attempted to smoke out the garrispn. With 
this object they collected and heaped up during 
the night, beneath the walls of the house, a large 
quantity of combustibles, and surmounting these 
with chillies — the raw material of the famous red 
pepper of India — ignited the mass. The effect 
would have been most serious had the wind only 
favoured the enemy ; but the element was against 
them, an^ before it had iiQured the garrison, the 
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pungent smoke was blown towards tlie hostile en- 
campment. The same wind saved the garrison 
likewise from the putrid smell emanating from the 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to tho 
garrison, which had been shot at the commence- 
ment of the siege. Mining was then attempted, 
but Mr. Wake met this device by a countennme. 
The guu raised to tho roof of the larger house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak ])lace in tlic 
beleaguered castle ; but Mr. Wake and Mr. Boyle 
were there, and in a short time the place was 
made twice as strong as before. 

After all these measures had tailed, it seemed 
as though the garrison woidd bo more likely to 
suffer from a deficiency of supplies than from the 
enemy’s attacks. And, in truth, on the third 
day the supply of water began to run short. With 
unremitting vigour, however, the garrison within 
twelve hours had dug a well of eighteen feet by 
four. Pour .sheep rewarded one of their attempts 
at sallying out for supplies. Tho earth excavated 
from the well was used to strengthen the works 
on the roof. Cartridges were made from tho 
powder which Mr. Boyle had been careful to store, 
and bullets were cast from the lead which ho had 
laid mt Every means that energy could do, that 
skill could devise, and that valour could attempt, 
were successfully resorted to by that daring garri- 
son, ably directed by Mr. Wake, Mr. Boyle, 
and Mr. Colvin. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or 
later, come to an end. But for succour of an 
effective character the garrison would have been 
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eventually forced — ^not to surrender — ^the possi- 
bility of such a finale never formed part of 
their calculations — but to endeavour to force 
their wav to some ford on the river 86n. 
Happily the necessity to have recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. On the 
morning of the 2nd of August, just one week 
after tliey liad been shut up in their improvised 
fortress, a great commotion amongst the enemy 
gave waniiiig that sometlnng very unusual was 
taking ])lace. The liostile fire slackened early, 
and almost ceased during the day. But few of 
the sepoys showed themselves. Suddenly, towards 
the afternoon the sound of a distant cannonade 
reached tlie ear. Minute succeeded minute, and 
yet the sound seemed neither to advance nor to 
recede. All at once it ceased altogether. Some 
hours later and the absolute discontinuance of the 
fire of the besiegers gave to the garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of affaii's. A sally 
made by some of them after darkness had set in 
discovered the positions of the enemy abandoned ; 
his guns unguarded ; a canvassed tube filled vuth 
gunpowder lying unused close to the mine which 
had reached the foundations of their fortress. It 
was clear then to the tried and gallant men who 
had BO successfully defended themselves against 
enormous odds, that a deUverer had driven away 
their enemies, and that before many hours they 
would bo able to render honour to the name of 
him who had so nobly dared to rescue them. 

Who was that deliverer ? Amongst the many 
detachments which left Calcutta during the mouth 
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of July was one commanded by Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery. The detachment 
consisted of a company of European gunners, 
and a horse-battery of six guns. Major Eyre was 
an officer possessing natural ability improved by 
study, great determination, a clear head, and a 
lofty sense of duty. He bad had great experience 
of men, had mastered all the details of his pro- 
fession, was fit for any employment, but, like 
Uumouriez, he had reached the prime of life before 
the opportunity arrived which was to show the 
stuff that was in him. He had served during the 
first Afghanistan war, and had been one of those 
who had been selected bv the Bntish General as 
hostages* to be made over to Mahomed Akbar 

• A little episode in Eyre’s perform any duty imposed 
history at this penod deserves on him.” bn this incident 
to bo recorded On a previous the “ Naval and Military 
occasion, the Af;;han chiefs Gazette ” of the diy thus corn- 
had required four married juented — “ Channin^, in his 
officers with their wives and eloquent and philosophic ana- 
ohildren as hostages Ceriain lysis of the character of Na- 
officers, of whom Eyre was 2>oleon, has felicitously defined 
one, were invited by the Gene- three orders of greatness, in 
ral, by an official circular, to the last of which he assigns a 
iinderlalie this risk. The jilace to the givaf conqueror 
followmg were the rejilies as of Europe Following the 
given by Lady Sale in her sjimt of that great thinker, 
journal. — “Lieutenant Eyre we cannot but recognise m 
said, if >t waS to be iiroductive Lieutenant Eyre’s noble reply 
of great good he would stay a higher tone of feeling tlian 
with his wife and child. The can be traced in the answers 
others all refused to nek the of either of his gallant corn- 
safety of their families. One rades. Therefore, while we 
said he would rather put a may award to the latter niches 
pistol to his wife’s head, and in the same order with Na- 
shoot her ; and another, that poleon, our acquiescence in 
his wife should only be taken the sentiments of Dr. Chan- 
S't the point of the bayonet ; ning leads as to hail in Lieu- 
for himself he was ready to tenant Eyre’s conduct on this 
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EMb. Subsequently he had been appointed by 
Lord Ellenborough to i^ae and to command a 
company of artillery for the nev^ly formed Gwaliar 
Contingent. In 1856, Byre had visited Europe. 
On his return to India, early in 1857, he had been 
sent to command a horse field-battery in British 
Barma. Becalled thence ivith liis battery, when 
the eyes of the Government of India were being 
opened to the gravity of the situation, Byre 
arrived in Calcutta on the 14tb of June. There 
he was kept for several days in a state of un- 
certainty, terminated only by his being ordered 
to leave with his battery in a steamer and flat, on 
the lOtli of July, for AUahilbad. 

Steaming from Calcutta, on that date, Eyre 
arrived off Dtlnapitr on the afternoon of the 25tli 
of July. Learning from a gentleman who had 
ventfhred in a small boat from the shore the 
catastrophe of that day, Eyre landed at 6 r.M., to 
offer his services to Major-General Lloyd. At 
lus desire lie disembarked three guns for the 
sendee of the Major-General until those sent 
after the mutineers should return, — an event 
which happened the same evening. 

Re-einbarking his guns the following morning 
Eyre proceeded up the Ganges towards !Qaksar. 
On reaching that place at noon, on the 28th, 
Eyre was informed that the three revolted 

oocasion the lineomonts of his country, or of maakiiid ” 
that firri order— moral great- The reader Trill not be slow 
noBB — through ■which the bouI to recognise the some linea- 
defies all peril, reposes an un- ments of that first order m 
faltering trust in God in the the conduct of Major Eyre on 
darkest hour, and is ever ready the occasion I am now re- 
to he offered on the altar of cording. 
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D&iaptSr regiments were advancmg by way of 
Arab, with the apparent intention of (srossing the 
Ganges above Baksar, and that they had actually 
sent forward a party to secure the necessary 
number of boats. This information decided Eyre 
to detain the steamer and flat at Baksar to afford 
time to one of the detachments, which he believed 
to be steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must be borne in mind that Baksar was the 
head-quarters of a valuable Government stud, 
and that thirty miles above it lies Ghazipiir, 
where was a branch of the same stud. There 
were no troops at Baksar, but Ghazipiir was 
garrisoned by a strong native regiment held in 
clock by only one weak company of the 78th 
Highlanders. Noting the importance of pre- 
venting the passage of the river by the mutinous 
sepoys, and observing no signs of the advance^of 
the detachments he believed to be on their way, 
Eyre, on the morning of the 29th, hastened up 
with his battery to Ghazipiir, landed two of his 
guns and Ins only subaltern for the protection 
of the place, and taking on board in their stead 
twenty-five men of the 78th Highlanders, returned 
that night to Baksar. 

On reaching Baksar, Eyre discovered to his 
intense satisfaction that one of the detachments 
he had expected, consisting of ICO men of the 
5th Fusiliers, commanded by Captain L’ Estrange, 
had arrived ’off that place. Information leading 
him to be confident that our countrymen were 
still holding out at Arah, Byre at once despatched 
a note to L’Estrange, proposing to join forces for 
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Mowm an immediate attempt to relieve that statioo, 
p^mptly replied in the affirmative^ 
stipulating only* that Major Eyre should send him 
’a written order to that effect, and should take 
upon himself the entire responsibility. 

Awremos Eyre did not hesitate a moment. He despatched 
at once an official letter to L’ Estrange, directing 
him to place lumself and his men at his disposal. 
He took upon himself tho further responsibility 
of requiring the captains of the steamers to place 
themselves unreservedly under his orders. 

Early on the morning of the 30th, the guns 
and troops were disembarked, and arrangements 
were made for a march to Arab, about forty-eight 
miles to the eastward. At tho same time one of 
the steamers was despatched to Major-General 
Lloyd with a letter informing him of the intended 
movement, and invitmg his co-operation — for at 
that time Eyre was ignorant, not only of the 
defeat of Dunbar’s force, but of tho fact that 
strenirthof any force had been sent to Arab.* Tho field 

bisforoe. 

* Major Ejre’s letter was ral of the diTieion, both dated 
dated the 30th. It reached the Slet, and despatched by 
Danupdr that night. It eh- the same steamer, informed 
cited from Major - General Eyre of the disaster at Arah ; 
Lloyd the opinion, dated mid- threw upon his own judgment 
night on the 30th, that “ the and discretion 4he (ourse he 
advance from Bazar towards should adopt; warned him 
Arra would have been useful against expecting any co- 
had the attack on the rebels operation ^m the D&n4- 
succeeded ; as it is, tho Buxar pur side ; and advised the 
force is too weak to venture utmost caution A letter 
far from Buxar, and it should dated the day following ^ 
occupy that place till further iterated the same argumebil. 
oommunication is sent from Major Eyre did not receivd 
IHnapoie.” Two letters from these letters till after ho had 
the Asnstant Adjutant-Gene- left Bakaar. 
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force thus extemporised consisted of forty artillei*y bm* vit 
men and three guns, one hundred and fifty-f our m^n 
of the 5th Fusiliers, six officers, including Major 
Byre, two assistant surgeons, and eighteen voluv 
teers, mostly mounted, of whom three we^-e 
officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and one the 
joint magistrate of Ghaziplir.* The twenty-five 
Highlanders, whose presence might at any tinie 
be necessary at Ghdzipiir, were left behind at 
Baksar, with orders to take the first opportunity 
of returning to their station. Eyre appointed as 
his staff officer Captain Hastings, an officer who^e 
acquaintance he had made only two days before, 
but by whose energy and enthusiastic support he 
had been gfreatly impressed. Much required to 
be done. There were no horses for the guns, 
sifti irttZAjcks' from the ploagit had fo if& iat. 
pressed. Carts for the reserve ammunition and 
commissariat supplies had to be secured. In this 
work Major Eyre found an able and willing 
coadjutor in Mr. Bax,t the district magistratij. 

This gentleman likewise used successfully his 
influence to borrow from the Dfimrao Raja four 
elephants for the conveyance of tents and 
bedding. 

At 5* o’dlock in the afternoon, however, all Sots out. 
preparations had been completed, and the column 

• The names of the officers teers. Lieutenant Wild, 40th 
were ; of the Artillery, Major Eegiment, Native Infantry ; 

^re and Assistant Surgeon Captain the Hon. G P. Hast. 

Meson ; of the 6th Pusiliers, ings. Lieutenant Jackson, and 
Captains L’Hstrange and Veterinary Surgeon Liddidl; 

Scott, Ensigns Lewis, Old- the Civil Magistrate was Mr. 

fi^, 'Mason, Assistant Sur- Bax. 

geon Thornton ; of the volun- t Now Mr. Bax IroMide. 
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BowcviL Bet out. But the roads were very heavy from 
CtopteriL rain, and the bullocks, unused to drag 

j^aa heavily ladwi carts, not only moved 

slowly, but required frequent halts to enable 
them to move at all. Owing to the delays thus 
j«iy 81 . enforced, the day broke before the first encamping 

ground was reached. 

Brief was the halt made hero. The column 
pushed on after a short and hurried meal. When 
about twelve miles from Baksar a mounted scout 
was descried. Pursued, wounded, and taken 
prisoner, ho proved to be a free lance in the 
service of Kdnwar Singh. As the presence of this 
man proved that the enemy was on the alert. 
Byre pushed on as ilipully as ho could, and did 
not halt for repose till ho had reached Shahpdr, 
twenty-eight miles from Baxar. 

Fiwt hoan of Whilst encamped at this place the tidings were 
brought to Byre of the defeat and slaughter of 
Captain Dunbar’s party. Here, too, he had 
further proof of the vigilance of the enemy, many 
of whoso scouts were discovered. Eyre halted the 
early part of tho day to refresh th'e cattle, but 
eager to rescue the garrison and to restore the 
August I. prestige of our arms, he sot out at 2 o’clock in 
tbft the. l^t, hwing -aecw Wu .tweaty- 

Prassea on. two milcs to traverse. After marching four miles, 
tho column was checked by finding that the bridge 
over the nullah at Balaoti had been cut through 
and was impassable for guns and carts. In an 
hour, however, the mischief was sufficiently re- 
paired, and the force pressed on to the village of 
Q-djrdjganj, on tho further side of which it 
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bivouacked for the night, posting a strong guard Boo* vn. 
to protect the bridge over the nullah near it, and 
which Eyre had been delighted to find uninjured. 

At daybreak the following morning (2ud of Themutineijra 
August) the force resumed its march. It had *° 
not, however, cleared a mile beyond its camping, 
ground before bugle-notes were heard sounding 
the “assembly” in a wood which bounded the 
view about a mile ahead, and through wliich lay 
the direct road to Arab. The road between the 
position occupied at the moment by our men and 
the wood was bounded on either side by inundated 
paddy fields. Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. 

The enemy now began to show themselves in 
great force, and not content with occupying the 
wood in front, to send out large bodies on either 
flank with the evident object of surrounding the 
Europeans. This movement on their part decided Byreattaoia 
Eyre. Judging, and rightly judging, that this 
double flank movement must weaken the enemy’s 
centre, he boldly pushed forward his men in 
skirmishing order, his three guns opening out 
to the front and on either flank. Under the 
pressure of this fire, the enemy abandoned his 
flank movement, and fell back on the position in 
front. was the object of Byre to force this. 

He, therefore, massed his three guns, and opened 
a concentrated fire on the enemy’s centre. This 
had the effect of driving them from the direct 
path. Byre then rapidly pushed on his guns, 
covering their advance by a continuous fire from 
the Enfield rifles of his infantry, and succeeded in 
maloTig way through the wood before the enemy 
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ootdd again close lus divided wings. Emerging 
from the wood the road became an elevated 
oanseway, bounded on either side by inundated 
rioe>fields, across which the baffled enemy could 
only open a distant fire. Their intentions thus 
frustrated, the sepoys hurried round to oppose the 
advancing force at Bibiganj, a village about two 
miles ahead, and situated on the opposite side of 
a river spanned by a bridge, which they had 
destroyed, and the approaches to which they had 
covered by breastworks. 

After driving the enemy from the wood, Eyre 
pushed on. When, however, ivithin a quarter of 
a mile of the village of Bibiganj he halted to 
refresh the men and cattle whilst he should 
reconnoitre the position. Finding that the bridge 
had been destroyed, that the direct approaches to 
the river had been covered by extensive earth- 
works, and that the sepoys were occupying in 
force the houses in the village, E3rre, unable 
through his scouts to find a ford, determined to 
make a flank movement to the nearest point of 
the railway embankment, distant about a mile, 
and along which there was a direct road to Arah. 
He endeavoured to mask tliis movement by the 
fire of his guns which opened on the viikige, 
whilst the infantiy and carts pushed forward in 
the new direction. No sooner, however, did the 
enemy discover this manoeuvre, than they hastened 
in great numbers to intercept the force at the 
angle of a thick wood which abutted on the 
embankment, and which it was necessary that 
Ejre should pass. 
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It Yfas clear that the enemy ■would reach the 
wood first. But to increase the difficulties in the 
way of Eyre, they detached a portion of their 
force, the irregular levies of Kiinwar Singh, to 
harass his rear. They did this ■with such effect 
that when the British reached the wood they 
found it strongly occupied by the enemy, who 
opened at once from behind the trees a most 
galling fire. Eyre’s position was now becoming 
critical. He must carry the wood or be lost. He 
halted his troops, formed them into skhmishing 
order, and opened fire from his infantry and 
artillery. But the numbers of the enemy and the 
cover afforded by the trees gave them a great 
advantage. During the hour wliich this combat 
lasted, the enemy twice charged our guns, exposed 
by the necessity of keeping the infantry in skir- 
mishing order, but each time they were driven 
back by discharges of grape. At the end of the 
hour, Captain Hastings brought word to Eyre, 
who, having no subaltern, was compelled to 
remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers were 
losing ground, and that the position was becoming 
critical. Eyre upon this resolved to solve the 
question with the bayonet, and despatched Hast- 
ings with ah order to L’Estrango to that effect. 
This order was promptly executed. The men 
hastily closing, rushed forward with a cheer — 
cleared the deep stream — here confined within 
narrow limits — at a bound, and charged im- 
petuously an enemy twenty times as numerous as 
themselves. The enemy, taken completely aback, 
did not await the onslaught. They gave way 
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in tEe utmost disorder; the guns opened out 
on the retreating masses, and in a few minutes 
not a man of them remained to oppose the passage 
0 ^ the force. 

An open road skirting the railway to within 
four miles of Arah was now available. Byre 
marched along it. A little before nightfall, how- 
ever, he came upon an impassable torrent. This 
forced him to halt. But he spent the night in 
endeavouring to bridge the torrent by casting 
into the stream large piles of bricks collected 
there by tho railway engineers. In this way the 
stream was naiTowcd sufficiently to allow the 
construction acros.s it of a rude sort of bridge 
formed from country carts. Over this, in the 
early morning, the infantry, guns, and baggage 
marched, and in little more than an hour after- 
wards the relief of tho garrison of Arah was an 
accomplished fact. The sepoys, after their crush- 
ing defeat, had hastily abandoned their position in 
Mr. Boyle’s larger house, and packing up their 
spoils, had fled precipitately to the jungle stronghold 
of their leader, Ki'mwar Singh, at Jagdispiir. Then 
it was that the gallant band, led with such skill 
and such daring courage, by the civilians Wake 
and Colvin, and by the engineer. Vicars Boyle — 
three names ever to be revered by Englishmen — 
discovered what manner of man he was who, 
serving a Government which up to that time had 
judged the conduct of its servants mainly by 
results, had assumed the responsibility of turning 
from his ordered course, of turning others from 
their ordered course, to endeavour, with a force 
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inferior in infantry by more than one-lialf td that Bo«m 
■which had already been inglorioiisly boaion backi 
to rescue his countrymen from destruction, to s 
save Bih^r and India from an impending great 
calamity. 

To return to Patna. If the effect of the revolt Vinount Byie 
of the Danapilr sepoys, the mutiny of tho 12th 
Irregular Cavalry, and tho defeat of Dunbar’s 
force, had been to neutralize all the prudent mea- 
sures taken up to that time by the Commissioner 
of tho Patna Division, the effect of Eyre’s victory 
was to restore the confidence whicli the three 
events alluded to had so severely shaken. In 
taking, then, a comprehensive glance at tho pro- 
vince of Bihar at this pailicular moment, we see, 
standing out from the mass, two prominent figures 
in whose presence all tho others, tho garrison of 
Arah alone excepted, are completely effaced. 

These two figures are Mr. Taylcr and Major Eyre. 

In spite of unparalleled difficulties Mr. Taylcr 
had, up to tho 25th of July, saved Bihar. Tho 
Government of India and Major-General Lloyd 
then suddenly stepping in, neutralised to a great 
extent his stupendous exertions, and allowed tho 
province to drift to the very verge of destruction. 

Major ♦Eyre, dropping, as it wore, from tho 
clouds, warded off that impending destruction. 

Those who had caused the danger were thus 
blotted out from the public •view. The wisdom 
and daring of Mr. Tayler, the energy and deter- 
mination of Major Eyre, had atoned for the feeble- 
ness and timidity of the leaders who did not 
guide. 
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But there was an intervening period which, for 
the right understanding of the subsequent action 
of the Governments of India and of Bengal, it is 
'necessary that I should notice. I mean the period 
which elapsed between the mutiny of the native 
troops at Danapiir and Sigaoli and the relief of 
Arah by Major Eyre. 

The mutiny of the native troops had been an 
event to try to the utmost Mr. Tayler’s hold on 
the province of which he was pro-consul. He 
had heard the Major-General commanding the 
division talking seriously of intrenching himsglf at 
Danapiir. There was no assistance, then, to be 
looked for from that quarter. In the other direc- 
tion, his right-hand man. Major Holmes, had been 
murdered by his own soldiers, and to those sol- 
diers, about five hundred in number, the lives of 
the Europeans and the treasuries all over the pro- 
vince, might at any moment fall a prey. We have 
seen how Mr. Tayler behaved under these almost 
desperate circumstances ; how he- had posted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to 
send out at once a force to attack the rebels. It 
certainly was not Mr. Tayler’s fault that the 
force despatched at his earnest instigation should 
have been badly commanded and disgracefully 
beaten. 

But the fact that that force was disgracefully 
beaten added enormously to the difficulties of 
Mr. Tayler’s position. The chances that Arah 
would almost immediately fall seemed reduced to 
a certainty. What could fifteen Europeans and 
fifty Sikhs effect against sht thousand trained 
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sepoys and a large body of irregular troops ?• bom to. 
Granted even— in itself, if Eyre had been beaten, 
an impossible assumption, for the rebels would 
then have captured the guns necessary for their 
purpose — ^that the position at Arab was im- 
pregnable, the supplies of food and of powder 
were very limited. But for Major Eyre, tho fears 
of every one in the province regarding the Arab 
garrison must have been speedily realised ; and it 
was not given to Mr. Tayler more than to any 
one else to feel assured that amid the detach- 
ments steaming up the Ganges one would cer- 
tainly be commanded by the very man for tho 
occasion, by the Dumouriez, who, in the silence 
and solitude of Gwahar, had trained himself to bo 
prepared for any emergency. The defeat of 
Captain Dunbar’s force, then, seemed to leave 
tho lives and the treasuries of Bihar more than 
over at the absolute mercy of the revolted 
soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those treasuries, Groat re. 
Mr. Tayler was responsible to the Government of d^iitag* * * **** 
which he was in Bihar the representative. The 
danger was great, the emergency was unparalleled. 

The rebel army led, as was known, by a powerful 
and iafluentia/ iandownor, flushed with victory, 
and provided to a certain extent with guns which 
had been exhumed from that landowner’s estate, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arab to overrun the 

* Amongst the sepoys slain that the three revolted DaniU 

in the b^tle, Major Eyre pdr regiments had been 

found men of nine different hirgely reinforced from other 

regiments, a sufficient proof qumters. 
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province. The recent defeat had reduced the 
Bandpdr garrison to absolute inaction.* 

Rumours from the district were rife to the 
effect that the Ddmraon Baja, whose estates ex< 
tended along the line of road from Arab to Baksar, 
had joined or was about to join the rebels in 
Patna, the local police were distrusted, the Sikhs 
were for the most part employed on guard duties; 
very few even of them were available for any 
purpose outside the station. 

In four out of the five districts the means of 
defence were even less. These districts, as already 
stated, were known under the names of Shaha- 
bdd, Gaya, Saran, Tirhiit, and Champaran. Arab, 
the capital of the district of Shahdb^d, was vir- 
tually in the possession of the rebels ; at Gayd, 
also, the chief station of its district, there were 
indeed one hundred Sikhs and forty-five Euro- 
pean soldiers ; MozaffarpUr, the chief station of 
Tirhiit, was undefended, whilst Chaprd and Mdti- 
hdri, the capitals respectively of the districts of 
Sdran and Champaran, had been abandoned by the 
European ofiicials in consequence of the pressure 
of the mutineers. 

It was at Gayd and Mozaffarpdr, then, that tho 
greatest danger was to be apprehended.- Tho 
position of these stations rendered them peculiarly 
liable to attack. They were exposed to the first 

* On the 81st of July, the not depend upon the co-^* 
ABsistant Adjutant- General ration of a foiee from DA- 
of the DonApdr division, in a nApdr, of which the present 
letter to Major Eyre, warned amount of troops here does 
that officer that he " must not admit.” 
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brunt of the fury of the mutineers, and they had 
no sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always be remembered that, at the period 
of which I am writing, the fall of Arab was con- 
sidered certain. Equally certain, that a catastrophe 
of that nature would be promptly followed by a 
rising of all tho disaffected through Bihar. The 
question which the Ooimnissioner of Patna had 
to solve, then, was this : whetlier ho sliould trust 
to the seemingly impossible chance of Arab being 
relieved, and, in that case, risk the lives of the 
officers under his orders, and the treasure under 
their charge ; or, whether he should prepare him- 
self to meet the coming danger, by drawing in his 
too widely extended line, and massing his forces 
in a central position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorioiis 
man, he would have shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of withdrawing his officers from the posi- 
tions assigned to them by the Government. But 
being cool and resolute, ready to assume respon- 
sibility when the public weal w'as endangered, 
and endowed with a remarkably clear vision, Mr. 
Tayler adopted the sensible course of directing 
the officials at Gayii and Mozaffarpiir to retire 
upon the central position of Patna. 

Mr. Tayler well knew that, serving a Govern- 
ment which judged only by results, and which 
had already displayed a desire to judge him 
harshly, the responsibility whicli he was thus 
taking upon himself was enormous. But with 
the knowledge which he possessed, that Gaya 
was filled with men waiting only their opportunity 
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to nse ; that the jail there alone contained eight 
hundred prisoners ready to commit any enormity ; 
that the fall of Arab would certainly prove liie 
signal for an attack on Gayd, he felt that but one 
course was possible, and that course he adopted. ' 

The order to the o^&cials at Gaya and MozafEar- 
pdr authorised them to withdraw their establish- 
ments to Patna, bringing with them the coin in 
the treasury, unless by doing so their personal 
safety should be endangered.* 

This order was transmitted on the 31st of July, 
after Mr. Tayler had become cognisant of the 
disaster which had befallen Captain Dunbar’s 
expedition. 

Mr. Tayler’s order was acted upon with the 
best results at Mozaffarpilr. The residents there, 
utterly unprotected, and endangered further by 
the presence of a detachment of the 12th Irregu* 
lar Cavalry, had been very apprehensive of a 
rising, and had some days before vainly implored 
Major-General Lloyd to detach a few European 
soldiers for their protection. They, therefore, 
hailed Mr. Tayler’s order as their sheet-anchor. 
Having no troops to form an escort, they were 


* The purport of Mr. Tay- attack should ta^e place, or 
ler's order could not be uus- if, m the opinion of his sub- 
taken. It was clear that, m ordinates, it should be so im- 
the presence of danger of on minent as not to a dmi t of 
jrttack from an overwhelming taking the usual measures for 
Dody, with which their small removing the treasure. In a 
force should be unable to word he relieved his subordi- 
oope, Mr. Tayler took upon bates of the retponsibllity of 
himself the responsibihty of uselessly sacrificing their uves 
saving the lives of his sub- inattemptingto^fendmoney- 
ordinates, even at the risk of bags which they could flot 
abaadoning the money, if the save. 
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onalile to take the public money with them. They Book tit 
left it, therefore, in the treasury, and moved upon 
Patna. During their absence the detachment of 
the 12th revolted, and attacked the public build- 
ings. The rebels were, however, driven away by 
the native officials and the police, who encouraged 
by the wealthy and influential Hindu traders and 
bankers of the place, the safety of whose property 
depended on tlie maintenance of British authority, 
remained loyal to the hand that fed them. 

When, a few days later, the European officials 
returned to the station, they found that order 
had been maintained in all the public buildings, 
and that the mutineers, baffled in their attempts 
upon the treasury, had vented their fury upon 
one or two private houses. 

The case was far different at Gaya. The magis- Oayi. 
trate of that district was Mr. Alonzo Money. Mr.Aian/o 
This gentleman had, three days before, recorded 
his opinion that, whilst nothing was to be feared 
from the townspeople, two causes of apprehension 
yet existed, viz., the inroad of any large number 
of the Dandpiir mutineers, and the approach of 
the 6th Irregular Cavalry. In any case he de- 
clared his intention to defend the station and the 
treasifre to the utmost. 

Two days subsequently to the despatch of this 
letter Captain Dunbar’s detachment was surprised 
and beaten by the mutineers. Mr. Money re- 
ceived a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
the following day ; but the messenger who 
brought that letter conveyed to him likewise an 
order from his Commissioner, Mr. Tayler, to fall 
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back with the European residents and troops upon 
Patna, bringing with him the treasure, unless by 
so doing the personal safety of the European resi* 
dents should be endangered.* 

On receiving these instructions Mr. Money 
summoned the European civil officers of the 
station to advise him as to the course he should 
follow. Unfortunately timid counsels prevailed, 
and there was no Tayler present to override them. 
In vain did some of the residents entreat Mr, 
Money to remain at the station till carts could be 
procured to convey the trosisure. He would not. 
But, acting as he considered the emergency 
required, he decided to obey that portion of Mr. 
Tayler’s order which directed a retirement on 
Patna, — but to abandon the treasure. 

No sufficient explanation has ever yet been 
afforded as to this extraordinary abandonment? 
The station was not then threatened. Mr. Money 
had previously recorded his conviction that the 
forty-five Europeans, the hundred Sikhs, and the 
new police at his disposal, were more than suffi- 
cient to ward off danger on the part of the 
townspeople.t A company of the G4th Eegiment 
was within a few miles of the pl^ce. Mr. 
Tayler’s order had been written, Mi*. Money 
could not fail to see, solely with reference to 


• “ ETeiything,” wrote Mr, nothing, however, to he appre- 
Tayler, “ must now he sacri- hended from the townspeople, 
ficed to holding the cotintry. They are surrounded hy a new 
and the occupation of a cen- and strong police, and have a 
tiai TOsition.” wholesome uead of the forty- 

t Mr. Money’s words, dated five English, and one hundred 
28th of jolyi were : “ There is Sikhs.” 
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danger to be apprehended from without — to the Boa* ra. 
inevitable consequences of the fall of Arab, 

The instructions not to abandon the treasure 
unless the personal safety of the Europeans 
should be endangered, would justify its abandon- 
ment in case an attack should be made upon that 
treasure by irresistible force. It certainly conveyed 
no authority to abandon the treasure when it 
was yet unthreatened, when no danger was to 
be apprehended from the townspeople, before 
any attempt had been made to remove it, and 
when a sufi&cient body of troops to escort it was 
at hand. 

However, Mr. Money, in consultation with the Ho «ots ont 
members of the station he had summoned, arrived, 
after due deliberation, at this decision. Ho and 
they and their escort started at C o’clock that 
v|ry evening, leaving behind them a jail filled 
with prisoners, and eighty thousand pounds of 
Grovemment money. 

Some idea of the un-English character of this 
step would seem at a very early period of the 
retreat to have struck one of the members of the 
party. This was Mr. Hollinga, of the opium de- 
partment. As this gentleman rode further and 
further from Gaya the conviction continued to 
gain strength in his mind that he and his fellow- 
countrymen were committing a very disgraceful 
act. At last he could bear it no longer. Ho 
rode up to Mr. Money and imparted to him his 
doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the ofScer directly serving 
under the Commissioner of Patna, and, the re- 
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sponsibility of the retreat from G-ayi, however 
much he may have acted upon the opinions of 
others, really lay with him. He had moved ofE 
the troops and the other residents, leaving behind 
him the Government money. But, now, the ar- 
guments of Mr. Hollings seemed to convince him 
that in so acting ho had acted wrongly. Instead, 
however, of ordering back the troops — an act 
which lay entirely within his competence — ^Mr. 
Money determined to return to Gaya with Mr. 
Hollings, leaving the troops and the others tp 
pursue their way. 

No greater condemnation of the part he hacf 
taken in leaving the station could be pronounced 
than this thus passed by Mr. Money upon himself. 
His return, too, would appear, at first glance, a 
very Quixotic proceedmg. If the money could 
not be saved, and the station could not be main- 
tained, when Mr. Money had under his orders a 
force of one hundred and fifty Europeans and 
Sikhs, what could he expect to accomplish when 
aided solely by Mr. Hollings ? 

But Mr. Money after aU risked but little. He 
was well aware that within easy call of Gaya there 
was a detachment of the 64th Regiment, and 
almost his first act after his return was to summon 
that detachment to join lum. The question might 
perhaps be asked, why ho had not summoned it 
before he abandoned the station ? i 

Mr. Money found the station still quiet, but he 
was by no means at his ease. He distrusted the 
men who surrounded him. The distrust, however, 
did not inspire him with prudence. The following 
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morning he showed his hand to every native 
official by openly burning the Government stamped 
paper, thus proving to the natives of Gaya that 
he had returned solely to baulk them of their 
anticipated plunder. ' 

Fortunately for Mr. Money before any open 
manifestation of the public discontent had taken 
place the company of the 64th returned (2nd of 
August). Mr. Money then feeling himself strong, 
collected .carts upon which to load the treasure. 
„On the 4th the treasure was loaded, and sent off 
^ndor the guard of the 64th detachment. Mr. 
Money intended to accompany the party, hut re- 
turning to his own house to save a few things of 
value he was suddenly startled by hearing the 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station 
guards had just then lot loose from tho jail. Mr. 
Money had but just time to mount his hors(>, for- 
tunately kept saddled, and to join the detaeliinont. 

The question had arisen as to the direction 
which the convoy should take. Had Mr. Money 
decided to march upon Patna, ho would yet, 
though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he had received from his 
official superior. But he would appear to have 
been misled by false reports as to the danger of 
traversing the short distance which lay between 
Gayd and that station. He decided, therefore, to 
move the Europeans, so urgently required in the 
north-west, from the field of action, and to under- 
take the far longer journey to Calcutta.* The 

* Jitr. Moufiy reported to (August 3), brought a letter 
QoTemmeat: “ The next day to Capttun Thompsoa" (com- 
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detacliment, after repulsing outside Gay4 the 
hap>hazard onslaught of the released prisoners, 
reached Calcutta unmolested. 

It is clear from the above plain story that 
whilst the conduct of Mr. Tayler in directing a 
general concentration of his subordinates on 
Patn4, in the face of the blow delivered at British 
prestige on the banks of the S6n, was marked by 
a statesman-like prudence and a thorough compre- 
hension of the vital interests at stake, the action 
of Mr. Alonzo Money was dictated by a vacillating 
spirit, and by an unstable and impulsive nature. 
It is clpar that, if Mr. Alonzo Money had carried 
out literally the orders of his official superior, 
though ho might have gained no sensational 
triumph, ho would have brought the treasure 
from Gaya safely into Patna. Indeed it may be 
confidently asserted that, in saving the treasure 
even as he did save it, he carried out, though in 
a style peculiarly his own, Mr, Tayler’s orders. 
To himself, as a free agent, history will accord 
no peculiar merit. Ho imperilled the success of 
his superior’s schemes by abandoning the treasure 
when he quitted the station, in tho face of the 

monding' the company of the tain Thompson he was now 
64th}, “ written by an officer the pnncipal authority m 
at Dmaporc of his own corps, tho dustnet. I gave him my 
It non tain ad these words in opinion that, encumbered with 
pencil, ‘ 'For God’s sake look treasure, we were too weak to 
out. The 8th N. I. mutineers run tho risk of meeting ^ 
have marched upon ^a, they largo a body of mutineers, 
say, with one gun.’ The news and recommended falling bock 
of martial law proclaimed in on the Grand Trunk Boad.” 
all the Bahar districts reached In such a case, the opinion of 
us the same morning. 1 called the chief civil officer was 
another council, and told Cap- naturally decisive. 
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orders he haxi received to bring it with him if he 
could do so without endangering the lives of his 
coadjutors; he imperilled the success of his su- 
perior’s schemes by returning with one companion 
to the station, after having advisedly denuded it 
of the European and Sikh troops ; and, finally, ho 
disobeyed his superior’s orders and risked the 
whole policy of the Government by taking down 
the treasure to Calcutta, instead of moving it to 
the adjoining station of Patna. Fortune gi’eatly 
befriended him; for Fortune changed a gross 
dereliction of duty, a disobedience to orders which 
would have subjected a soldier to a court-martial 
— into a sensational triumph almost unparalleled. 
For a very brief space, and in the eyes of a very 
few, though a very influential body of men, Mr. 
Alonzo Money became the hero of Bihuv.* 

Let us see now how it was that he became so. 

The Government of India and the Governiuent 
of Bengal had been terribly frightened by the 
story of the successful revolt of the Ddinipiir 
sepoys, and of the defeat of Captain Dunbar’s 
detachment. The Government of India, mistaking 
severity for vigour, showed the extent of their 
terror by at once directmg that their agent — ^tlie 
man upon whom they had cast tho responsibility 
properly belonging to themselves — that Major- 
General Lloyd should be tried by a court-martial. 
That Government had their scape-goat handy. 
Mr. Halliday, representing the Government of 
Bengal, was in a different position. He had, in- 

• For ]us conduct on this made a Companion of tho 
occasion, Mr. Money was Bath. , 
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deed, a score to settle •with Mr. Tayler, because 
Mr. Tayler had maintained a bold and resolute 
front, and had preserved order in his pro'vince by 
measures not altogether approved of by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. But Mr. Tayler had been too 
successful to be touched. He had saved Fatn&. 
To remove him now, when Bihar apparently was 
at the mercy of tho ■victorious mutineers, was not 
to be thought of — even by Mr. Halliday. » 

Suddenly, however, the scene changed. A 
God-like mortal shone through the mist, dispersed 
the black cloud, annihilated tho revolted sepoys, 
removed all apprehension at once and for ever 
regarding the safety of Bihfr, and left it free to 
Mr. Halliday to exercise to the fullest extent his 
undoubted right of patronage — ^and of revenge. 

Major Eyre •virtually reconquered lost Bihdr. 
He restored the province to the position in which 
Mr. Taylor, unaided, had maintained it, until tho 
Government of India and Major-General Lloyd 
had contrived to plunge it into danger. But m 
the short interval the Gaya episode had occurred. 
Whilst Arab was yet trembling on the verge of 
destruction, Mr. Tayler had issued the -withdrawal 
order. Eyre saved Arab. But before the results of 
Eyre’s great feat of arms had become known, Mr. 
Alonzo Money, first disobeying then half obeying 
the directions of his Commissioner, was, by his 
vacillating and impulsive action, converting a 
plain act of duty into a sensational drama, of 
which he, for a few brief moments, was the star- 
bespangled hero. 

For to Calcutta, immediately after the news of 


After. 
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Byre’s great triumph, came, in a distorted and 
inaccurate shape, the intelligence of Tayler’s 
withdrawal order. The danger was now over; 
the tears in the council-chamber of Belvedere* 
were dried up; a feverish exaltation followed. 
It was necessary that some proof should be 
given that energy had not died out in Bengal. 
Mr. Tayler’s withdrawal order furnished the 
oppo|tunity. Forgetting, or choosing not to 
remember, his transcendent services, the f.nct that 
he had never despaired of the safety of his divi- 
sion, that he had baffled the counsels of the muti- 
neers, and had suppressed, unaided, the rising of 
Patna ; that he had been the rock on which every 
hope in Bihar had rested ; that he had cheered 
the despairing, stimulated the wavering, roused 
to action oven the faint heart of the soldier ; for- 
getting, or choosing not to remember, these groat 
achievements, the Government of Bengal, acting 
in concert with the Government of India, seized 
upon his withdrawal order to dismiss Mr. Taylor 
from his post, to consign the saviour of Bilitir, in 
the very monimg dawn of the trmmpli which ho 
had prepared, to signal and unmerited disgrace. 

The Government of Bengal added insult to in- 
jury. Not fcontent with suppressing the fact that 
Mr. Tayler had coupled with the order for the 
withdrawal of the officials from Gaya a direction 
that they should bring with them the treasure 
under their charge, unless by so doing their per- 
sonal safety should be endangered, Mr. Ilalliday 
did not scruple to charge with being actuated by 
* The seat of the LieutDaant.GoyemoT of 
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paaiic* the man whose manly bearing had been 
throughout an example to the whole of India; It 
would be difficult .to produce, in the annals of 
official persecution, rife as they are with perver- 
sions of truth, a statement more gratuitous.! 


• Mr. Halliday wrote on 
the 5th of August : “ It appears 
from a letter just received 
from Mr. Tayler, that, whilst 
apparently under the iiifluence 
of a panic, he has ordered tho 
officials at all the stataons in 
his division to abandon their 
posts and fall back on Dma- 
porc. * • * * Under these 
circumstances I have deter- 
mined at once to remove Mr 
Taylor from his appointment 
of Commissioner of Patna” 
It was onMr.Halhday’sroport 
that Mr. Tayler was subse- 
quently described by the Q-o- 
vemor-Ghmeral as “showing a 
great want of calmness and 
firmness ” ; as “ issuing an or- 
der qiute beyond his compe- 
tency”; as “interfering with 
the military authorities ” Mr. 
Hallidav subsequently “ ex- 
plained” officially, that “ panic 
was apparent on tho fo^ of 
Mr. iSyler’s order, and spe- 
cially m>m his urgent and 
reiterated advice, if not order, 
to Major Eyre, not to advance 
to the relief which saved Arab.” 
■With respect to this last charge 
it may be as well to state, once 
for all, that Mr. Tayler never 
siddressed MiMor ^re on the 
subject of the advance on 
Aiah. 'What he did do was 

« thiB. On the evening 
daf on which Mi. Tay- 


ler learned the defeat of Cap- 
tain Dunbar and Ms detach- 
ment of upwards of 400 men, 
he received a letter from Mr. 
Bax, the magistrate withlfMajor 
Eyre, informing him that Eyre 
at the head of 150 men was 
about to attempt tho task in 
which Dunbar Wl failed, and 
asking Ms opimon. Mr.l^yler 
thereupon wrote to Mr. Bax, 
telling him of Dunbar’s de- 
feat, and expressmgMs opmion 
that it would be prudent if 
Major Eyre were to drop down 
in his steamer to Diin&pdr, 
take up reinforcements there, 
and advance thence on Arab 
Mr. Tayler did not even send 
this letter to Mr. Bax. Ho 
sent it open to Major-Ceneral 
Lloyd, tM,t tho General might 
forward it with such mstiuc- 
tiouB as ho might think lit 
to mve. "Who will deny that 
in &U8 expressmg Ms oiiiniou 
Mr Tayler performed only a 
clear and impeiative duty ’r 
t Sir John I^ye’Mu thus 
ably summarised the argu- 
ments on tMs point ; — On 
the whole, it appears to me, 
on mature consideration, that 
the orders issued by Mr. Tay- 
ler were not of such a charac- 
ter as to merit the condemna- 
tion wMch Government passed 
upon them. It is not to bo 
questioned that up to the time 
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But the fiat had gone forth. Mr. William 
Tayler was dismissed from his post. His career 


of tibe mutany of the Diuaporo 
regiments, the whole bearing 
of the Bitna CommisBioner 
was manly to a point of manli- 
ness not often excelled in those 
troubled times. He had ex- 
horted all his countrymen to 
cling steadfastly to their posts 
He ^d rebuked those who 
had TOtraycd their fears by 
deserting their stations Hia 
measures had been bold, his 
conduct had been courageous ; 
bis policy had been severely 
repressive. If ho had erred, 
assuredly his errors bad not 
leaned to tho side of weakness. 
Ho was one of tho last men in 
the service to strike his colours, 
save under the compulsion of 
tt great necessity. But when 
tho Dinaporo rogiinonts broko 
into rebellion — when the Euro- 
pean troops, on whom he had 
relied, proved themselves to 
bo incapable of repressing 
mutiny on the spot, or over- 
takmg it with swift retribu- 
tion — when it was known that 
thousands of msurgent Sepoys 
were over-nmmng the country, 
and that the country, in the 
Linguagaof tBe day, was “up” 
— that some of the chief mem- 
hers of the terfitorial ansto- 
crac]f had risen against the 
domination of tho English, 
and that tho ])redatory classes, 
including swarms of released 
conTOts from the gaols, were 
waging deadly war against 
propm-ty and life — ^when he 
saw that all these things were 


against us, and there seemed 
to bo no hope left that the 
scattered handfuls of English- 
men at the out-stations could 
escajKj utter destruction, he 
deemed it his duty to revoke 
the orders wlucli he had issued 
in more auspicious times, and 
to call into Patna such of our 
Enghsh estabhshments ashad 
not already been swept away 
by the rebellion or eseaxted 
without official recall. In do- 
ing this he generously took 
upon himself the responsi- 
bility of withdrawal, and ab- 
solved all the officers under 
him from any blame whicli 
might descend upon them for 
deserting their stations with- 
out the sanction of suiH'iior 
authority. It was not doubted 
that if there had been any 
reasonable ground of bojw 
that these little asBeinblies of 
Engbshmen could hold their 
own, that they could save their 
lives and the prox)erty of 
Government by defending 
their jtosts, it would liave been 
better that the effort should 
be made. But their destruc- 
tion would have been a greater 
calamity to the State than 
their surrender. It was im- 
possible' to overvalue the worth 
of European life at that time, 
and the deaths of so many 
Englishmen would have been 
a greater triumph and a 
greater encouragement to the 
enemy than their flight. It 
was the hour of our greatest 
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in the Indian Civil Service was ruined by one 
stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had accomplished as much as 
any individual man to save India in her great 
danger. Ho had done more than Mr. Halliday, 
who recalled him; more than the Government 
which supported Mr. HaUiday. With a courage as 
true and a resolution as undaunted as that which 
he showed when dealing with the Patna mutineers, 
Mr. Tayler has struggled since, he is strug^ing 
still, for the reversal of the unjust censure which 
blighted his career. Subsequent events have sin- 
gularly justified the action which, at the time, was 
so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Tayler’s 
denunciation of the Wahabi leaders, treated as a 
fable by his superiors, has been upheld to the 
full by the discoveries of recent years.* It has 

daxkneBB and our sorest need, and gorged with plunder, upon 
Wo know now how Wake and Gy a and other shitions, carry- 
Boyle and Colvin and their ing destruction with them 
comrades in the ‘ little house ’ wheresoever they might go 
held the enemy in check, and What the Commissioner then 
how Vincent Eyre taught both did waswhathad beendoneand 
the Sopoy mutineers and the what was being done by other 
Shahabad insurgents that authorities, civil and militaiy, 
there was still temble vitality in other parts of the cqnntry ; 
in our Engheh troops. Of it was held to be sound pohey 
this William Tayler knew to draw in our scattered out- 
nothing. But he hM paljiably posts to some central-point of 
before him the fact of Dun- safety where the enemy might 
bar’s disaster, and he believed be defied. In this I can per- 
that nothing could save the ceive no appearance of panic. If 
little gamson at Arrah. The Tayler h^ not acted raus, and 
probabilities at the time were evil had befallen the Christian 
that the Dinaporo regiments, people under his charge, he 
wi^ Sower Singh and his womd have been condeinned 
followers, having done their with a far severer condemna- 
work in that diction, would tion for so fatal an omiHion.’' 
move, flushed with conquest * Vide Appendix A 
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been abundantly shown that, to his energetic Boosvn. 
action alone was it due that Patnd escaped a 
terrible disaster. The suppressed words of the 
withdrawal order have been published to the 
world, and the charge of panic has been recog- 
nized everywhere as untrue. 

It is a curious and a very remarkable fact that Uccantation 
of the members of the Council of the Governor- ^ 

General who supported at the time Mr, llalhday’s 
action, two have, in later years, expressed their 
regret that they acted hastily and on incorrect 
information. “Time,” wrote, in 1808, one of 
the most prominent amongst them, Mr. Dorin, 

“time has shown that he (Mr. Halliday) was 
wrong and that you were right.”* Another, the 
then Military Member of Council, General Sir John 
Low, G.O.B., thus, in 1867, recorded his opinion : 

“ I well remember my having, as a Member of 
Lord Canning’s Council, concuri'ed with his Lord- 
ship in the censure which ho passed upon your 
conduct . . , but it has since been ])roved — 
incontestably proved — that the data on which that 
decision was based were quite incorrect I . . . 

I sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorous 
management of the disaffected population of Patna 
was of 'timiense value to the Government of India, 

* “ I can, ef course, hare no acquainted with the subse- 
Bort of objection to repeat,” quent progress of erents, be 
wrote, in 1868, the gentleman would most likely liave changed 
who was Lord Canning’s pn- his oi)iiuon as to the treatment 
vate secretai^ in 1857, “ what yon naTc exjjorienced ; and if 
is a very nticere conviction, he had rhanged his opinion, 
that if Lord Canning had seen a man of his noble cbaracter 
the papers which you have now would havelicenforwaid to say 
to pr^uce, and been made so, and to do you jivtice.” 
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and that in the last fevr months of your GommiS' 
sionership, commencing with the arrest of the 
three Wahdbi conspirators, and the disarming of 
the greater portion of the inhabitants of Patna 
city, your services were of more vital importance 
to the public interests than those of many ofBcers, 
both civil and military, during the whole period 
of their Indian career, in less critical times, who 
have been rewarded — ^and justly rewarded — ^by 
honours from the Queen ; while your services, by 
an extraordinai’y combination of unlucky circum. 
stances, have hitherto been overlooked.” It is 
not less remarkable that three ex-Governors and 
two cx-Lieuteuant Governors of the presidencies 
and provinces of India have recorded similar 
opinions, whilst one gentleman, decorated for his 
distinguished conduct in the province of which 
Mr. Tayler was the pro-consxil, has not hesitated 
to inform him that until Mr. Tayler should bo 
rewarded for the conduct which saved the pro- 
vince, it would be too painful for him ” to wear 
in your presence the decoration which I have 
so gratefully received from Her Majesty.” 

His comrades in India, then, and the public 
generally, have rendered to Mr. Wilham Tayler 
the justice which is still denied him ‘by the 
Government which he served so truly and with 
such signal success. The ban of official displea- 
sure still blights his declining years. Whilst his 
rival, decorated by the Grown, has been awarded 
a seat in the Council of India, he “ who was right 
when that rival was wrong,” still remains in the 
cold shade of official neglect. Although with a 
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pertmfliCity which is the result of conscious recti- Book vit 
tude Mr. Tayler has pressed upon each succeeding 
Secretary of State his claims for redress, that 
redress has still been, up to the latest date, denied Oan tiw 
hiip. It seems to be considered that the lapse of 
years sanctions a wrong, should that wTong in the 
interval remain unatoned for. Wc English not 
only boast of our justice, but, in the haughtiness 
of our insular natures, wc arc apt to reproach tlio 
French for the manner in which they treated the 
great men of their nation who strove unsuccess- 
fully to build up a French empire in India. We 
taunt them with having sent LaUy to the block, and 
allowed Dupleix to die in misery and in want. But, 
looking at our treatment of Mr. William Taylor, 
can we say that, oven with the advantages winch 
a century of civilization has given us, our hands 
are more clean ? This man saved a province. In 
saving that province it is possible that he saved 
with it districts outside liis own. Yet is he not, 

I ask, looking at the treatment he received, is he 
not entitled to use, if not the very words, yet the 
sense of the very words employed by Duplei-v in 
1764; “I have sacrificed,” wrote three months 
before he died that greatest of Indo-Frcnch admi- 
nistrators, I have sacrificed my youth, my for- 
tune, my life, to enrich my nation in Asia .... 

My services are treated as fables ; my demand is 
denounced as ridiculous. I am treated as the 
vilest of mankind.” To this day the treiitmcnt of 
Dupleix is a lasting stain on il^ench administra- 
tion. I most fervently hope, for the credit of my 
country, that our children and our children’s 
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cliildrcn may not be forced to blush for a similar 
stain resting on the annals of England; that 
tho French may never have it in their power to 
return the reproach which our historians have not 
been slow to cast at them. In the history of the 
mutiny there is no story which appeals more to 
the admiration than the story of this man guiding, 
almost unaided, a province through tho storm, 
training his crew and keeping down the foe, 
whilst yet both liauds were at tho wheel, and in 
the end steering his tossed vessel into the harbour 
of safety. Character, courage, tact, clearness of 
vision, firmness of brain, were in him alike con- 
spicuous. May it never descend to posterity 
that in tho councils of England services so dis- 
tinguished were powerless m the presence of 
intrigue I 
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CHAPTER III. 

Wb left Major Byre enjoying, on the early mom 
of the 3rd of August, the triumph of his decisive 
victory. It is difficult even to imagine a position 
more gratifying to a high-minded soldier than 
that Avhich he then occupied. Of the dangers ho 
had incurred in attempting the relief of Arab that 
to his life had been the least. He had risked his 
reputation as a soldier, his very commission as an 
officer; for he had turned aside without authority 
from his course. And now, ho could scarcely 
exaggerate to himself the importance of the re- 
sults of his daring. To have saved his fellow- 
countrymen was a great thing; but, for the 
interests of India it was greater still to have 
dealt a staggering blow at victorious rebellion, to 
have saved all Bih& from the fate which, but for 
him, would have overtaken Arab. 

But even in that hour of triumph Eyre must 
have felt, and Byre did feel, that his task was but 
half accomplished. A “staggering blow” may 
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baffle a murderous onslaught, but unless the 
recipient of it be thoroughly disabled a renewal 
of the attack is always possible. So reasoned 
Byre. The rebels whom he had baulked of their 
prey were still strong enough to return. His very 
departure would invite them. He felt, then, that he 
must follow up his victory and pursue the sepoys 
to the stronghold of the great landowner whom 
they had recognised as their leader. 

The task was not easy. The roads were re- 
ported to be almost impassable ; the country sur- 
rounding the stronghold of Kiinwar Singh was 
described as inaccessible. But the events of the 
previous eight-and-forty hours had told their tale. 
The mental courage which had dared, the skill and 
gallantry which had carried to success, the march 
on Arah, had been marked and appreciated by the 
Enghshmen who had followed Eyre. No men are 
more quick to discern noble qualities in a leader 
than the private soldier. It was a striking 
testimony to the hold which Eyre’s conduct and 
character had taken on the minds of the men of 
the 5th Fusiliers, that when they heard that he 
was about to lead them across those impassable 
roads to an inaccessible stronghold, they were 
loud in their expressions of the confidence 
with which they would hail the order to move 
onwards.* 

* In his report to Army etanoes, a feeling of doubt, if 
Head-quartern, Captain L’Es- not of apprehension, ae to the 
trange, commanding the de- sucoessofourezpedition might 
tachxnent of the 5th FuBiliers, easily havepervaded troops less 
after describing the reported confident than ours were in 
difficultieB of the march, ad- the judgment, talent, and cour- 
ded : “ Under all the mreum- age of our lee^er.” 
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But before setting out on this expedition sonic- Boo« vh, 
thing yet remained to be done at Arab. The 
townspeople had unmisfcakeably sympathised with 
the revolted sepoys. Not a single voice had 
warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into which 
he was leading his detachment. Some of the 
more prominent men of the city had even taken 
an active part against our countrymen. As a 
preliminary measure, then, Eyre disarmed the 
population. Men whose active aid on behalf of 
the rebels was indisputable were brought to trial. 
Throughout the district order was restored. At 
the same time Eyre communicated his intentions 
to the military authorities at Dauapiir, and solicited 
reinforcements of at least two hundred more Euro- 
pean troops and a supply of ammunition. Ho took 
advantage, likewise, of the number of volunteers 
flocking to his camp, to organise a corps of Euro- 
pean volunteer cavalry, the command of which he 
conferred upon Captain Jackson, of the Stud De- 
partment. His wounded he sent in to Danupiir. 

On the 8th of August Eyre was joined by two 
hundred men of the 10th Foot and five efficers. and hcih ont. 
Three days later a hundred of Rattray’s Sikhs 
joined him. His total augmented force then 
consisted of' three hundred and thirty European 
Infantry, thirty-six European Cavalry, one hun- 
dred and forty Sikhs, forty of whom were the 
Arab garrison commanded by Mr. Wake, and 
sixteen Volunteer Cavalry. With this force Byre 
set out on the afternoon of the 11th, in tie Angoftii. 
direction of Jagdfspdr, the hereditary stongnold 
of Kdnwar Singh. 
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Meanwhile the troops under the orders of 
Kiinwar Singh had to a great extent recovered 
heart. The Wt of eight days duration made by 
Major Eyre at Arab had inspired them with the 
belief that no further advance was intended by 
the English, and that they would be left un- 
molested in their stronghold. Impressed with 
thia idea, Kiinwar Singh detached small parties in 
the direction of Baksar, to feel their way and to 
intercept any small bodies of Europeans whom 
they might meet. In this they ivere partially 
successful, and this success would probably have 
incited their leader to make a little later a move- 
ment in force in the same direction. But Kiinwar 
Singh was well served by the country-people. 
He was informed, almost as soon as they arrived, 
of the reinforcements which reached Eyre. He 
felt certain, then, as to the next move of the 
British force, and ho resolved with the energy 
which formed so strong a feature of his character 
to meet it with his remaining available strength. 

Oalbng in, then, all his detaclunents within 
reach he occupied, in considerable force, the village 
of Dalaor, about a mile and a half in adyance of 
Jagdispiir, and covered by a river. This village 
he caused to be entrenched. It wds cenneoted 
with Jagdispiir by a very thick jungle, with the 
Irtricacies of which, however, his men were well 
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cavalry and infantry across the river to occupy a Boo* vn 
village. Told NdraSnpiir, on its left bank. It was 
this cardinal error which made his defeat certain. 

He had in the field altogether about five thousand 
two hundred men, of whom twelve hundred -svaro 
sepoys. 

Eyro had advanced towards J.igdispiir the Eyro’» victory 
afternoon of the 11th. He marched eight miles, 
passing over en route his late battle-field, and 
encamped for the night on the banks of the 
Gaggar rivulet. Eesuming his march with the early AoRnst 12 
dawn he halted at 9 o’clock to refresh his men. 

At 10 o’clock he again advanced, and in half-an- 
hour detected the presence of the enemy in Tola 
Ndrainpfir. He at once sent forward his skir- 
mishers, supported by a fire of grape. This fire 
forced the enemy in .and about the village to 
discover themselves. Eyre then sent at them 
with the bayonet the detachment of the 10th, 
eager to avenge their comrades. The main body 
of the enemy stood their ground with great 
obstinacy, but were in the end dnven across the 
river. Meanwhile the 5th Fusiliers, assisted by 
a field ,howitzer, had hold in check the enemy’s 
left, consisting of irregulars, horse and foot. 

These now* simultaneously gave way. The river 
was crossed by our men, and an inipetiioiis attack 
on the iiitrcnchments of Dsilaor jilaced that 
village almost immediately in their power. 

Still there lay a mile and a half of thick jungle 
to be traversed. Eyre gave the enemy no time to 
recover themselves ; but sending on his infantry 
in skirmishing order, forced his way through the 
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thicket, driving the sepoys before him. In their 
retreat the enemy left behind them two of their 
guns. Completely disheartened by the continuous 
advance of our men they scarcely attempted to 
defend their leader’s stronghold, but fled, taking 
Kiinwar Singh witli them, in the direction of 
Sahasram. The battle had begun at half-past 10 
o’clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre and Ins force were in 
possession of Jagdispiir. The enemy lost thre(> 
hundred men. The loss of the British amounted 
to six wounded. 

On the morning of the H-th Eyre detached a 
force to Jataord, about eight miles from Jagdis- 
piir, to beat up the quarters of Kiinwar Singh, — 
but the wily chieftain had had good information, 
and had retired early. The house he had occupied 
there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell the palace and otlier buildings, notably tlu' 
property of rebels, at Jagdispiir and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with the victoiy at 
Jagdispiir. Two days after it had been achieved, 
the Assistant Adjutant-General of the Damipiir 
division wrote to inform Eyre tliat Havelock, then 
attempting to relieve Lakhnao, had been com- 
pelled to fall back; that the cry«,t Kiinhpiir was 
still for troops ; and that he and tho&e uader his 
command were required to join a force then being 
collected at AU&habad. 

Eyre had accomplished his mission. - His work 
was done. The mutineers had been driven from 
Bihar. He and his gallant comrades were then 
not at all unwilling to proceed to tho part of 
India for which they had originally been destined, 
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and where they mij^ht hope to render fresh ser- 
vices to their country, fiyre, therefore, hade 
adieu to Arab on the 20th, and on the following 
day set out for Baksar rn route for AlMliahtid.* 

Meanwhile events had been occurring in Cal- 
cntta calculated greatly to increase the means at 
the disposal of the Govemmeni for the suppression 
of the revolt. 

On the 1st of August, Major-General Sir James 
Outram landed in Calcutta. The varied services 
of this distinguished officer at once markcnl him 
out for high command. The name of Ontram 
had for years been a lionseliold word in India. 
A ko('n and successful sportsman, a qnick-wilted 
and energetic political officer, a hater and exposer 
of corruption, Ontram had but recently fignn'd as 

* I may be pardoned for imiiinous rof?niicn<s of D/mi'i- 
eUraetmf; in this platv a sum- pftr without a hojx- of ichef; 
nury of this three weeks cam- our river eomnmiiiciitioii he- 
])ai|i;n taken from an article on tween and the tJ]>per 

Sir Vincent Eyre which ap- Provinces was in daiitfci' of 
peared in tlie Calcutiii He- lieiU!; mlerriiiitod— .i ihiiioci 
Oiw for April, 1867 “On whudi innsTdlcd the verv cx- 
Auj^ust 21, the gallant little istence of Havelock’s small 
Arab field force was finally isoLitcd toice in tlie Doilh ; 
dispersed, having tenninatod and Bengal it st'lf showed symp- 
its brief and adventSirons ca- toms of a gcmeiul rising What 
reer in a campaign of three a cliange had Eyre’s little cam - 
weeks’ diuation, fruitful in paignoffcMited' Arahrehovc'd; 
important consequences to the the Daniiptir mutineers twice 
Government of British India defeated and dispersed; Ktlii- 
When this force was first im- ivar Singh in full flight to tli<> 
provised by I^re at Baksar, on north-west; the disf.rnt of 
Ilia own responsibility, the cn- Shaliabsd restored to order 
tire province of Bihar was in and tranquillity, and the route 
open insurrection, having pro- of the Ganges o]H‘n for the 
clamed Kfinwar Singh as their safe transit of our steamers 
and ruler ; the civilians and troops." 
of Arab were besieged by the • 
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commander-in-chief of the expedition despatched 
in 1856 to the Persian Gnlf. His success there 
had been prompt and complete. When, on the 
conclusion of peace with Persia, the regiments 
which had composed his expeditionary force 
had been detached rapidly to India, Sir James 
Outram had followed to Bombay. It would seem 
to have been the original intention of the 
Governor-Grcneral to ro-employ him in the 
political post Avhich had been bestowed upon 
him before tlie mutiny, that of agent to the 
Governor-General in Raipiitami. The mutinies at 
Indtir, at Nasmibad, at Nimaeli, and the outbreaks 
in other parts of Central India had thrown that 
part of the country into disorder, and Lord ' 
Canning felt that a strong hand controlling a 
strong force Avould be required to rc-establisii 
authority. The state of the country, hoAvever, ren- 
dered it impossible for Sir James Outram to 
proceed alone fi'om Bombay to his post m 
Biijpiitana; and he felt, moreover, that in tin* 
actual state of affaii’s his presence might bo more 
useful to the Government in some other part of 
India. On arriving at Bombay, then, ho at once 
telegraphed to the Governor-General for orders. 
Receiving no reply — ^for Lord Canning donld not 
at the moment makeup his mind — Outram cut the 
Gordian knot by steaming round to Calcutta. He 
arrived there, as already stated, on the 1st of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord* Canning had,'On ^le 16th of 
July, -determined to employ Sir James Outram in 
the coiljmand of an expeditionary force in Central 
India, and ho telegraphed to Bombay to that 
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effect. But again he cli.anged his views, and re- 
solved to use liis services to restoro order in the 
country between Patiu'i and Kaidipur. Ilhr Jiunes 
Outrani’s iirrival in Calcutta on the 1 st of August 
coincided then with the latest wishes of tho 
Govemor-G eneral. 

The reader must reniember that, on the 1st day 
of August, the only mfonnation possessed by the 
Government regarding Hdiar nas that Cajitiiin 
Dunbar’s detacliinont had been beaten, that Arab 
was besieged, that the grand trunk road was 
unsafe, and that the entire province imgbt at any 
moment bo lost to tliein. From Kauhpur they 
liad information tliat Havelock was about to 
' cross the Ganges witli his small force, and to 
march on Laklinao. Having regard It) the fact 
that an entire pi’ovince was arrayed in arms 
against him. Ins attempt did not seem jH'oraising. 
Altogether tho look-out on the 1st of August 
was gloomy in Calcutta. 

No sooner, then, had Sir Jainc.s Oiitram landed, 
than Lord Canning felt that the man for the occa- 
sion had arrived. Four days later he ajipointed 
him to command the united Danapiir and Kaiihpilr 
divisions of the army, thus placing liira in smireme 
military command of tJu* country bet ivi'tm the first 
of those stations and Lakhnao. Outrain eagerly 
clutched at tho offer. Like every true soldier, ho 
Avas of opinion that “action, not counsel,” w'as 
required. He started to assume his command the 
very day after he had been nominated to it, taking 
■with him a mountain tram of artillery, but no 
gunners to work it. 
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Bdocm The day prior to Sir James Outram’s nomina- 
*^***^!^*f'’ tion, Lord Canning, feeling the extreme incon- 
venience of leaving the civil divisions of Banaras, 
Mr. Grant is AlMhubad, Kaiihpur, and other outlying districts, 
sSS^iterthe without a Supreme ailininistrativc officer to con- 
M^rai diB- trol them — ^the Lieutcnant-G overnor of the N orth- 
West Provinces being at the time shut up iii 
A'gra — ^had given effect to a resolution at which 
ho had arrived, to detach one of liis councillors 
to Bandras to take up the lapsed authority in 
that part of India, His selection had fallen 
upoTi Mr. J. P. Grant. I have already alluded to 
this gentleman as the ablest ineinbor of the 
Council of the Govemor-GoiuTal. Mr. Grant \VW, 
indeed, a man of very remarkable ability. He hn<?'ii 
clear and sound understanding, a quick and subtle 
brain, great independence, and gi'eiit decision ot 
character. If ho had a fault it may have been that 
ho did not always make sufficient allowance for 
moil whoso intellect was less vast and ivhoso views 
wore less sound than his oum. He failed thus 
to rate at their full influeiieo on the multitude 
opinions firmly advocated by others, but which he 
knew to be untenable. His prescience came thus 
to bo mistaken for dogmatic assertion, his keen 
insight for conceit. But this slight defect, arising 
from want of European training, was overborne 
by the powerful intellect, the high and lofty ideas 
of Olio ot the greatest members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The despatch of an administrative officer of the 
first order to the civil districts north of Bengal 
hod bet^ further rendered advisable by the action 
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of the Government of India at the very end of 
July. On the 31st of that month there appeared 
in the Official Gazette a resolution of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council directing the course to 
be pursued in dealing with mutineers who might 
bo captured or who might surrender to the autho- 
rities. This resolution was much criticised at the 
time, and in England as well as in India it was 
very generally condemned. After a lapse of 
twenty years it is, perhaps, possible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

^ The avowed object of tbe resolution was to 
irewent the civil officers of the country from 
»3tily resorting to and carrying too far nicasurcs 
•f severity against the revolted sepoys, some of 
whom might, jiossibly, have been unable to with- 
stand the influence of their comrades ; some might 
have endeavoured to protect tlioir officers; some 
might have merely revolted without murdering 
their officers; and some might have simply taken 
tlieir way to their homes on the general revolt 
of their regiment. 

To carry out this object, it was ruled in the 
resolution, first, that no native officer or soldier 
belonging to a regiment which had not mutinied 
should •he punished, even as a deserter, unless he 
woro found with arms in his hand. Such men, it 
Avas directed, should ho made over 1o tlie military 
authorities, or, when such a stop wore impossible, 
should be kept in prison pending the orders of 
Government. 

The second section provided for native officers 
and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters^ belong- 
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ing to regiments wMch had mutinied, but who 
had not murdered their officers. Such native 
officers and soldiers, when apprehended without 
arms in their possession, were to be sent to a 
certain fixed place, to bo dealt with by tho 
military authorities. 

The third section dealt with mutineers or de- 
serters who belonged to regiments which had 
killed a European officer, or who had coimnittod 
some, ^aj^in^ outrage. Such offenders were 
to be civil power. In the event, how- 
ever, circumstances transpiring, 

^ reported to the Governnueiit ; 
beforcP|i|r‘8 B^ ag out of the sentence. 

Thep three principal provisions of th# 

rosolufiwiiiajpiihB remaining portion of it Lord 
Cannii»||)lj^ much upon tho evil certain to 
arise % coatanafay to punish indiscriminately 
after a mflhnotr oar division liad been brought into 
order, aid idtor a sufficient impression had been 
made u|m tto rdl^ous and the disorderly. 

It waA to this resolution that it was 

ill-timedtt thailih. iM»#d when the struggle was stiU 
undecid^ idsiieB i%t enemy still held Dehli, when 
our counvpasai woni besieged in Lakhnao, on the 
morrow, w iral% of tho massacres of Fath- 
garh and wtehpfari And whilst the fate of Bihar 
was tremp balance, it was calculated to 

encourage! to show them that, through 

fear of th inxious to entice them back 

to their ,1^ is possible that the strong 

dislike wit|;^liH||b ,|resolution wa& regarded at 
the time measure attributable to 
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the want of confidence felt in the Government, 
Certainly, the provisions I have quoted were not 
only not objectionable, but the spirit in which they 
were conceived was worthy of tlio highest praise. 
They are not fairly liable to the condemnation 
that was passed upon them at the time. They do 
not condone mutiny or desertion. Bnt — the 
public had no confidence iu the Government. 
The order that, in certain cii'cumstances, sui 
appeal lay from the civil magistrate to the highest 
authority, roused suspicion. It was considered, 
moreover, that tlie very pubheation of such » 
lesoiation was a tacit rebuke to those Avho had 
iirried out severe measures of retribution. 

••Examining the order after a lapse of tweoty 
years all the objections to it made at the tniio 
fade away. The provisions it contained are vise 
and statosman-like. 

Another measure contciujilated by Lord Can- 
ning about this time filled to overflowing the 
measure of his unpopularity. The danger arising 
from allowing an entire popidation to carry anna 
had not been unremarked by tbe citizens of C.il- 
cutta. It was a danger obvious, and in many 
cases most pressing. On the 13th of dulj^ then, 
the Grand Jiiry in their prcseiitmciit suggested 
the disarming of the native pojiulation of Calcutta 
and its suburbs as a measure required for the 
preservation of peace and the prevention of orimo. 
A disarming bill had for some time been under 
the consideration of the Govemnicnt. The jire- 
sentment of tho Grand Jury stimulated their 
action regarding it. But the indignation, of tho 
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Calcutta public was intense when it was found 
that the measure of the Coremment applied the 
order to disarm to Europeans as well as to natives. 
It was in vain that it was pointed out that the 
act of the Government contained a proviso under 
which it was possible for any man to apply for a 
license to caiTy arms, and that it was not to be 
credited that such permission would be refused to 
an European. So profound was the mistrust of 
the Government that all argument was wasted. 
Again I have to record my conviction that the 
measure of the Government, accompanied by the 
proviso referred to, was a statesman-liko Mea- 
sure. Any other, pai'tial or one-sided in its 
limitations, would have been wrong in principle 
and might have been mischievous in action. 

Whilst in these ternblc months of June and 
July the Government of India had had to en- 
counter dangers at a distance from their own door, 
they were being preserved by the commanding 
officer of a native infantry regiment from a peril 
close at hand, and whiph, but for him, might have 
been serious indeed. The station of Jalpaigori, 
about tliree hundred miles from the capital, and 
in the direct route to the station of Darjiling, 
was garrisoned by the 73rd Rcgimcntf Native 
Infantry. The commanthng officer was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. M. Sheror. This officer had 
passed nearly the whole of his Indian career in 
the Stud Department. His knowledge of horses 
was profound. In managing the quadruped he 
had learned, too, how to deal with his master. 
Transfenred, according to the orders then in force, 
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on his promotion to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, from Boo* vw. 
the superintendence of the stud at Baksar to the 
command of a native infantry regiment, having iu 
the intervening period of thirty years forgotten 
all his drill, he very soon showed Ins ofiBcers that 
great natural ability is universal iu its practical 
application, and that, whatever be tlio sphere 
assigned to him wherein to labour, a really capable 
man will always come to the front. 

Colonel Shercr had not been long in command 
of his regiment when the mutiny broke out. Ills 
{losition was fuD of peril. His men were, so to 
speak, masters of the situation. There were no 
Europeans within easy reach of them. There 
were, too, traitors iu their ranks. But there were 
also men who still trusted to the fortune of the 
British. It must bo remembered, moreover, that 
to tins regiment the now carirulge, rei>.ii'(k‘(l by 
others as the symbol of the Clinstiaiiismg iiitcu- 
tions of the Government, had not been served 
out. The station, likewise, was far from the 
high road. Still, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found thefr way from time 
to time into the regimental lines. Alarm suc- 
ceeded alarm. Still Shercr anrl Ins officers were 
calm. Tlhey maintained a careful watch over the 
movements of their companies. At last there 
could be no doubt but that mischief was intenfled. 

Pour of the most influential men in the regiment 
were indicated to Shercr as the heads of a con- 
spiracy which would inevitably break out that or 
the following night. Shercr had them seized and 
tried. They were condemned to death. .The sen- 
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tence, however, required the confirmation of the 
Major-General commanding the Presidency Divi- 
sion. It reached him when all was couJciir <Ie rose 
at Barriikpiir and at Calcutta. The hearts of the 
Major-General and of tlie Commander-in-Ohief 
were merciful. An order was transmitted to 
Sherer to “ dismiss the offenders from the ser- 
vice.” Before this order could reach Sherer the 
horizon had darkened. Tlie sepoys at Danapiir 
luul revolted ; the Arali catastrophe liad occurred. 
To temporize at such a crisis would bo fatal. But 
Sherer had the order. He obeyed it — after liis 
fasliicm. Commanding a parade for the following 
morning, he brought out the condemned sepoys 
and had them blown away from guns. The same' 
day he wrote officially to tin* IMujor-General com- 
manding the Presidency Division to inform Inm 
that, in obedience to his orders to dismiss the four 
condemned sepoys from the service, ho had that 
morning dismissed them — from the muzzles of 
four loaded guiis.’^ 

This act of vigour had its effect. The rising 
was postponed. Tivo days later Eyre’s victory 
deprived the disaffected of all liope of success, 
and Sherer, continuing a combined policy of 
watchfulness, conciliation, and firmness, brought 
his regiment safely through the crisis, their arms 
maintained, and their reputation nnstained.f 

Very shortly after this episode, Lord Elgin, 
then the British Plenipotentiary in China, arrived 

• I received these details from cd hy receiving the order of a 
Sir George Sherer himself. Kmght Commander of the Star 

t ColoneliSherer was reward- of India. 
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in Calcutta (8tli of August). He was conveyed BowcVH. 
by H. M.’s ship Shaniioit, Captain William Peel, 
having on board three hundred marines and one g_ 

hundred of H. M.’s 90th Regiment. Three days CaptSTwii- 
later, the consort of the Shaiinou, the Pmil, 

Captain Sotheby, brought besides her crow two sothehy. 
hundred more men of the 90th. From that 
moment the arrival of reinforcements was con- 
tinuous, and the country south of Allahabad was 
for ever out of danger. 

But the arrival of the Shaumn and the Pearl 
had a result more practical than the mere an- 
nouncement that they had brought to Calcutta 
Lord Elgin and some three or four hundred 
soldiers would seem to imply. In the month 
of July, Major-General Thomas Ashbiirnham, 
who commanded the China expedition, and who 
had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his way 
to his destination, had writtmi thence to Lord 
Canning to express his great desire to send him a 
naval brigade to keep open under all circumstances TiinNnvai 
his communications with Allahabad. In the same 
letter General Ashburnhara had likewise expressed 
his conviction that Captain Peel would be a most 
admirable coadjutor in carrying to perfection a 
scheme* of that nature. Lord Canning clutched 


at the idea thus propounded; Lord Elgin assented 
to it, and, as we have seen, he arrived at Calculi a 
on the 8th of August, prepared not only to give 
moral aid to the Government, but “ to place Hit 
Majesty’s ships SJiaiiiiov and Pearl, with th(‘ir 
respective crews,” at the disposal of Lord 
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Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the 
offer. On the 10th the two vessels were officially 
placed at his disposal. On the 18th Captain 
William Peel started for Allahabad with a naval 
brigade composed of four hundred men, six G8- 
pounders, two 24-pound howitzers, and two field 
pieces. 

I must chronicle one more important arrival, 
and then quit Calcutta for the scenes of turmoil 
and action. In the last week of July tlie new 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Cohn Campbell, arrived 
in Calcutta. Lord Canning liad recommended 
that the post ho came to fill should be bestowed 
upon Sir Patrick Grant. But the Prime Minister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the 
opinion enunciated by Sir James Outram, that 
to suppress the Indian Mutiny action rather 
than counsel was required in a General. He, 
therefore, selected a plain blunt soldier, and sent 
him to Calcutta to assume the supreme direction 
of military affairs in India. The selection ivas 
extremely popular with tho army, for Sir Colin 
had served on the North-West frontier, and had 
won the confidence and affection of officers and 
men. 

Calcutta may now safely be quitted. Numerous 
reinforcements had made her secure. The crisis 
which had menaced Mr. Beadon’s lino of six 
hundred miles had been successfully surmounted. 
Many dangers had been overcome. Banaras had 
been threatened and restored to order ; Allahabad 
had been snatched from destruction ; Patna, 
Danapiir, and Bih^r, after a terrible trial had been 
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brought again under the ®gis of British protection. Book vh. 
Who had saved that line? Not the Supreme 
Government, for tho action of the Government in 
refusing to disarm the native troops had fomented 
the disorder. Not the Loc.al Governments — the 
one shut up in A'gra, the other hair-splitting in 
Oalcutta. No, — four names indicate the men who 
saved that line to the British. North of Biliar, 

Jdr. Frederic Gnbbins, of the Civil Service, the 
judge who virtually administered the great Hindi! 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute 
action stamped out rebellion Avhenevor and where. 

('ver It raised its head. South of Banaras, Jfr. 

William Taylor and Major Eyre. These aro 
names to bo honoured, — these are the suhor. 
diiiates who won tho battle; the untitled up. 
liolders of the honour, the glory, and the fair 
name of England. They were alike the heads 
that devised, the hands that executed. Associated 
for ever with theirs, too, in thoir undying glory, 
as supports who maintained the over-hurdeneil 
structure, will be the names of those whoso sphere 
of action, though confined, was of vital impoitw 
ance, — ^tho names of the members of that Arab 
garrison, most fitly representi*d by their thre(> 
leaders, by Wake, by Boyle, and by Colvin. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 


The North- 
West Pro- 
viiices. 


In the preceding chapters allusion has been made 
to the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the * 
North-West Provinces had been debarred from 
the execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in A'gra. 
It has now to be shown what constituted the 
North-West Provinces, who and what kind 
man was the Lieutenant-Governor, and how it hflil 
como about that he had been forced to take refuge 
in the famoixs fortress which had been one of the 
glories of the Moghol rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of 
the Panjab in 1849, North-West, and continuing 
Wbsequently to bear that title, comprehended the 
counUy lying between the western part of Bihar, 
tlie eastern boundary of Rajputand and the Cis- 
BMIs} States, and the northern line of the pro- 
<^&BQet|^eoaB|wised in the Central Indian Agency. 
fSkigr tMKAkad^e Himalayas, included Rohilkhand, 
nitf irto Hk Central Provinces below JMnsf. 
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VTithin tlxeir limits were the imperial cities of Dehli 
and A.'gra, the great Hindu city Banaras, the im- 
portant station and fortress of Allahtibacl, tho 
flourishing commercial centres of Mirzapdr and 
Kanhpur. The rivers Ganges and Jamna rolled 
in majestic rivalry through their length. They 
were peopled by a race the majority of whom wo 
had rescued from tho sway of tho Marathas, and 
whose prosperity under our rule had enormously 
increased. Here, too, the descendants of tho 
courtiers of Akbar and of Aurangzib still ctni- 
tinued to live, if ]iot to flourish. For them, as for 
tho landowners in Bihar, the action of our I’ovenue 
system had been fatal. Tlicir doom had been 
signalled when tho Marsltha supplanted tho 
Moghol. It had been pronounced when the Frank 
ousted the Manftlia. 

But tho change which had been fatal to the 
descendants of the men who had gamed their 
Bosition at the Moghol court partly by the sword, 
lut more often by intrigue, had boon extremely 
beneficial to the toiling masses. From the time 
when Malimdd of Ghazni had introduced Uie 
crescent as a sign of rule and domination in tho 
country of the Hindus until tho period when 
Lord Ls^e conqtiered tho impomi} city in JSOd, 
the cultivators of tho soil of the North-West 
Provinces had been in very deed hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Gradually, under the fos- 
tering rule of the English they had been 
emancipated from this serfage, until, under the 
reign of Mr. Thomason, the immediate predecessor 
of tho Lieutenant-Governor who ruled in 1857, 
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they had attained a flourishing position; the 
rights of every village, and of every man in that 
village, being .thoroughly understood and entirely 
respected. 

The government of the North-West vras divided 
into eight commissioncrships, those of Banaras, 
Allnhdhad, Jabalpiir, Jhansi, A'gra, Rohilkhand, 
Mirath, and Dehli. The provinces were but poorly 
garrisoned by European troops. In fact, when 
the mutiny broke out there was but one Euro- 
pean infantry regiment, and one battery, at A'gra. 
The only other European troop.s wore at Mirath. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces was Mr. John Colvin. Mr. Colvin was 
a man of considerable ability; conscientious,* 
painstaking, courteous, and amiable. He was 
animated by a thorough sense of duty, gave all 
his energies to the public service, and never spared 
himself. It is not too much to affirm that had his 
lot been cast in ordinary times his reputation as 
Lieutenant-Governor would have rivalled that of 
the most eminent of those who, before and sub- 
sequently, have held that office. But with all 
his ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion 
to duty, Mr. Colvin lacked that one quality, the 
possession of which is absolutely neeffssary to 
enable a man to buffet successfully against the 
storms of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted, in a word, 
that iron firmness — ^that rare self-confidence — 
which enables a man to impress his will upon 
others. Supreme at A'gra, his was not suffi- 
ciently, during tho mutiny, the directing mind. 
Surroupded by civilians of high standing, men of 
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ability and of consideration in the service, but 
holding, and tenaciously holding, theories regard- 
ing the mutiny diverse from his, although difEor- 
ing widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvin allowed 
himself to be swayed too much by the views of 
others. It often happened that the course he 
liad proposed to follow was a wiser course than 
that which he ultimately pwsued. Owing pos- 
sibly to the fact that the circumstances of the 
time differed widely from those to which he had 
been accustomed ho almost always renounced 
his own ideas, and accepted the opinions pressed 
upon him by one or other of his advisers. 
Yet, — ^the responsibility of every action fell upon 
'him. 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career 
was to a certain extent answerable for this defect 
in his character as a ruler in troublous times. He 
had been private secretary to Lord Auckland, 
when Lord Auckland was Governor- General of 
India. In all the arrangements which led to the 
Afghanistan war, with its delusive triumphs and 
its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the 
responsibihty with the Govemor-Gcnoral, of whom 
indeed he was believed to bo the intimate advisor.* 
Up to thdhour of the catastrophe he was jubilant 
regarding the success of the policy. But ivhen 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human 
life, its lowering of British yimViye, its humiliation 

* Sir John Kaye etates that has been exercised by any 
Mr. Colvin was supposed to ofScer in the samo subordi- 
oxereise over Lord AucMcmd, note position.” 

“ an influence far greater than , 
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to the national arms, it was a blow sufficient to 
destroy the convictions of a life-time, to chango 
a man’s nature. It is probable that, thencefor- 
ward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, more ready to accept 
the suggestions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 19th Eegiment 
of Native Infantry at Barhnmpdr in the early part 
of the year, and the events at Barrakpiir which 
followed, had not apparently been regarded by 
Mr. Colvm as indicative of any general plan of 
insurrection on the part of the native army. The 
rising at Mirath, then, on the 10th of May, took 
him entirely by surprise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of the Mirath* 
outbreak on the 1 1 th of May. Further i nformation 
leading him to believe that the mutineers had 
sacked Dehli and were marching on A'gra, ho 
summoned a council of war. As the seat of the 
North-West Government A'gra was the residence 
of many notabilities. There were members of the 
Board of Kevenuo, judgSs of the Court of Appeal, 
a brigadier, colonels, majors, and officers of lower 
grades. The scientific corps were well represented. 
Besides these were commissionersj magistrates, 
civil servants of degrees covenanted And unco- 
venanted, a Boman Catholic bishop, and two Pro- 
testant chaplains. The chiefs of this largo society 
responded to Mr. Colvin’s summons to what 
might bo termed, without any decided misuse of 
its natural signification, a general council. Pro- 
bably in the whole annals of the mutiny there 
never, assembled a body of men whose opinions 
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wore so discordant, so distracted, so baseless of BooKViit 
any fixed principle of action. Mr. Colvin himself 
Was in favour of abandoning the station of A'gra 
and taking up a position within the fort. Indeed, 
he not only announced this as his intention, but 
intimated that he had already issued the order for 
the native regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 
Christian population might take refuge within its 
walls. Against this course of action many of 
those present, notably Mr. Harington — an ex- 
judge of the Court of Appeal, but just then 
nominated member of the Legislative Council of 
India — and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly 
protested. As to the actual policy to be followed 
there were nearly as many opinions as counsellors. 

The information that the mutineers Avero marching 
on Agra — information proved that same evening 
to be untrue — clouded the intellects of many. At 
last, however, a definite decision avhs armed at. 

It was resolved to show a bold front to the enemy, Rwioirp^ lo 
to secure the fortress by a detachment of Euro- “ 
peans, to raise a volunteer corps, cavalry and 
infantry, and to hold a general parade of the 
troops the following morning, when the Licu- 
tenant-Gkivernor should dehver an address to the 
European and native regiments. 

The troops stationed at A'gra consisted of one HarnnKnos 
batteiy of Bengal Artillery, tlie 3rd European 
Begiment,* the 44tli and 67th Native Infantry. 

On the morning of the 14th,+ these Avero brigaded 

* Now the 107th Foot. as the 13th; but t^ is evi- 

t Mr. Colvin in his report dently a mistake. The 
to Covermaent gives the date raJ council washeld on the idtu. 
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on their oTm ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the principal civil officers of tho station were 
present. Mr. Colvin addressed the European 
soldiers first. He told them not to distrust their 
native fellow-soldiers, but with an inconsequence 
scarcely in keeping with his recommendation, 
added : “ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergy- 
man’s daughter, and if you have to meet them in 
the field, you will not forget this.” He then 
turned to the sepoys. He told them that he fully 
trusted them, asked them to come forward if 
they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge on tho spot any man who might wish to 
leave his colours. “ Prompted by their officers to 
cheer,” records a civilian of high rank, who was . 
present on tho occasion,* “tho sepoys set up a 
yell ; they looked, however, with a devilish scowl 
at us all.” 

That yell, and that “devilish scowl,” should 
have opened the eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
He might have read in the symptoms thus dis- 
played that the sepoys of those two regiments, 
like the sepoys of all the other regiments of tho 
Bengal army, were but watching their opportunity. 
There were not wanting at tho elbow of tho 
Lieutenant-Governor men animated by^ the con- 
viction that the rebellious movement had been 
concerted, that the sepoys as a body were involved 
in it, that the time had passed by when phrases 
however neatly turned, and expressions of con- 
fidence however sonorous, could avail anything. 

* Notes on the BevoU o/ the tij CharleB Baikes, Judge of 
North-West Provinces of India, tue Sadder Court of Ag^ 
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The Chief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Fraser, noting 
the signs of the times, had advised Mr. Colvin to 
distrust everybody and to recognise the emer- 
gency. In plain language he counselled a removal 
into the fort, — a removal not only of the treasure, 
the records, the women and children, but likoA\ iso 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and his staff. But 
Mr. Colvin, who but the previous moruing had 
been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
action, had at this time fallen under the influence 
of other advisers. He saw not the signiflcance of 
the “devilish scowls,” and regarded not the counsel 
of the engineer. He reported to Government 
his confident expectation that quiet would be 
maintained at A'gra; Ins opinion, that it was not 
by shutting themselves iip m forts that the British 
could maintain their power in India. 

But there was a potentate whoso cajntal lay 
some seventy miles from A'gra who had taken a 
more accurate view of the situation. Tin’s was 
Maharaja Jyaji Rao Sindia, ruler oi the Marathil 
kingdom called generally after the name of its 
capital, Gwaliar. 

Mahdrdja Jyaji Rao Sindia has afforded 
throughout his career a hviug example of the 
wisdom, exercised by the paramount power in 
dealing generously ivith native princes. The Ids- 
tory is remarkable. It happened in 1843, when 
the Mah^rdja was a minor, that Gwaliar, worsted 
in a war which the intriguers who conducted its 
government had provoked, lay at the feet of the 
British. Many courses lay open to the then 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough. He might 
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annex it, as Lord Dalhousie, under precisely 
Bimilar circumstances, did, six years later, annex 
the Panjab. He might confiscate a portion of it, 
just as four years later Lord Hardinge acted with 
regard to Jalandhar. He might lay upon it a 
heavy contribution in the shape of money. But 
Lord Ellenborougli was a prescient statesman. 
He did none of these things. On the contrary, 
he conceived that it might be possible by a 
generous treatment of the fallen State so to bind 
it to the British tliat it miglit become a source of 
strength to our empire. To the minor Mahardja, 
of whoso infancy lus counsellors had taken ad- 
vantage to provoke the war, Lord Ellenborough 
restored, then, the whole of his patrimony. But 
his army he disbanded. In place of it he raised 
another army, to bo administered by British 
officers, but to be at the charge of the State of 
Gwaliar. He placed at the same time near 
the person of the Maharaja a Resident, whoso 
duty it should be to watch over and counsel 
the youthful monarch. 

This generous policy produced all the results 
which had been hoped for it by its author. The 
Maharfijn, as ho grew up and studied the history 
of the past, recognised in the British Government 
the Suzerain to whom he was bound by consider- 
ations alike of gratitude and of interest. Ho 
resolved frankly to recognise their supremacy, and 
to take up the position assigned to him — ^that of 
being one of the main pillars of the British 
Empire of llinddstnn. When, therefore, the 
Mirath revolt became known at Gwalidr, the 
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Maharaja unhesitatingly resolved to cast in his not* via 
lot with his Suzerain. The very fact of his being *^‘ ‘*'**** * 
a native of India had given him a moie complete 14 
insight into the secret reasons which prompted 
the revolt than could be claimed by any Euro- 
pean. He was conscious that the dominant 
power was about to encounter a shock, wliicli 
would tax all their resources, and which might 
terminate fatally for them. 

At the very time, then, when the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
congratulating himself, and was assuring tho 
Supreme Government of his belief that the two 
native infantry regiments stationed at A'gra 
would remain quiescent, Sindia, well assured that Ho rpmunwoo 
the entire native army was undcrinnicd, was the 
warning tho political agent at his court that tho 
disaffection ivao universal, and that tho iik'u of liis 
own contingent irould, sooner or later, follow the 
example of the regular army. 

Tho ideas which Mr. Colvin had ajiparently 
imbibed at this time regarding the mutiny had 
taken the shape of a convdetion that, far from 
being caused by the spontaneous action of the 
sepoys, it was a movement prorajited by tho Court 
of Dehlf, He considered it, thou, very important to jJJ,' 
enlist on the side of the British those races which, Km.hn ami to 

. „ . j • i. A 4-1 inifliatpup 

in former times, had been most antagonistic to tuo j,„ „„i, 
representative of tho Moghol dynasty, and whose 
timely support might, at this critical moment, lu- 
fluence the sepoys. Of these there were two in 
close proximity to A'gra — tho Marathas repre- 
sented by Gwdlidr ; tho Jdts, enthroned at Bha- 
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ratpiir. To both of these,, thon, Mr. Colvin 
applied at oiico for material assistance. The re- 
plies were favourable. Sindia at oi co despatched 
to A'gra a battery of six guns, commanded by 
Captain Pearson, and Captain Alexander’s regi- 
ment of cavalry, — ^followed, a little later, by 
Captain Burl ton’s regiment. On the part of 
Bharatpiir Captain Nixon was sent to occupy the 
station of Mathura with a detachment of infantry. 

But this timely .assistance in no way retarded 
tho quick approach of the evil which had been 
fore-shadowed. 

On the 21st news reached A'gra that the native 
tropps at Aligarh had mutinied. By this revolt 
direct communication with Mirath was cut off. It 
deserves, therefore, to be recorded in full detail. 

Tho station of Aligarh lies on tlio grand trunk 
road, not quite midway between tho cities of A'gra 
and Mirath, being distant about eighty miles from 
the latter, and fifty from the former. It possesses 
a bastioned fort, Avell capable of defence, and 
memorable in Indian history as hanng been the 
scene of the first of tlie many effective blows de.alt 
by Lord Lake at the Marathii power in 1803. In 
May 1857, the fort was not occupied, but the 
station was garrisoned by four companitis of the 
9th Begiment of Native Infantry — a regiment 
which bore a very high character, and which, 
it was pretty generally believed, would prove 
faithful, oven should all the others mutiny. 

The events of the 10th of May, at Mirath, liad 
naturally been reported at Aligarh ; but the story 
liad had no effect on the outward behaviour of tho 
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men of tlio 9tli. Rumours of disorder in the 
district having subsequently reached the com- 
manding oificer a detachment of the regiment 
was sent out to ascertain the truth. The detach- 
ment returned at the end of two days, having 
found the rumours greatly exaggerated. And 
although it was stated that as they marched 
through the town to the regimental parade-ground 
the butchers had endeavoured to work upon the 
minds of the sepoys and to induce them to re- 
volt and shoot their officers, still the fact re- 
mained that they had not revolted, and that they 
had not shown the smallest sign of disaffection. 
On the contrary, botli at that time and subse- 
quently, the sepoys delivered up to their officers 
men who had entered their linos to seduce them 
from their allegiance. 

It happened, however, that one of the men thus 
delivered over to justice was a Brahman who 
had acted as tho agent of some villagers in the 
neighbourhood. This man had imagined a plot, 
whereby, under cover of the noise and excitement 
of a simulated niarriagc procession, the European 
officers might be murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured 
for the pevolters. The Brahman, caught in tho 
act, was tried by native officers, and condemned 
to bo liaiiged on the evening of tho same day, tho 
20th. On that evening the native troops ivcro 
drawn up, and in their presence the sentence was 
read to the condemned prisoner. The latter was 
then taken to the gallows, the rope was adjusted, 
the cart was taken away. During tho whole of 
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these proceedings the sepojs had maintained their 
usnal passive demeanour. Suddenly, however, one 
of their number, bolder than his comrades, stepped 
forth from tho ranks, and pointing to the dangling 
corpse, exclaimed : “ Behold a martyr to our 
religion 1 ” This exclamation touched in the 
heart of tho sepoys a chord which had till then 
lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a 
magician, these men — who had passed the sen- 
tence and had assisted at the execution — broke 
out into open mutiny. They dismissed their 
officers, unharmed ; but they compelled them and 
all other Europeans at the place to quit Aligarh.* 
They then plundered the treasury, opened the 
gates of the jail, and went off bodily to Dehli. 

This occun’t'd on the 20th of May. There were 
detachments of the same regiment, the 9th Native 
Infantry, at Balandshahr, at Etawa, and at 
Mainpdri. To these stations information of 
the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, 
the outbreak was attended by no violence. The 
sepoys simply plundered the treasury and went 
off. The case was different at Mainpiiri and at 
Etawa. 

Mainpilrf lies seventy-one miles to ‘the eastward 
of A'gra. The detachment of the 9th Native 

• Amount these were Lady Europeans, led by Mr. Wat- 
Outram, irae of Sir James son, C.S., took the road to 
Outram, and their son, Mr. Agra, escorted by a party of 
Francis Outram, of the Civil the cavalry of the GwaliAr 
Service. Lady Outram sue- Contingeut. Their adventures 
needed in reaching A'gra in belong to a part of this histozy 
safety, and without molesta- yet to be related, 
tion. Mr. Outram, and other 
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Infantry at this place ^vas commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Crawford. Information of tlie revolt at 
Aligarh reached the station the evening of tlio 
22ad. Mr. Power, the magistrate, who received 
it, at once consulted the Commissioner, Mr , 
Arthur Cocks, as to the course to bo followed. 
These two gentlemen decided to send nil the 
ladies and children into A'gra and metinwhilo 
to march the sepoys out of the station in the 
direction of Bhaogaon. The detachment of non- 
combatants set off very early the following morn- 
ing under charge of the assistant magistrate, 
Mr. J. N. Power. This gentleman escorted the 
ladies and children one stage. There he })laced 
them under charge of a faithful Mahonu'dan 
who saw them safely into A'gra. Hr. J . N. Power, 
on their departure, returned to Mainpiiii. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the 9th Kativo In- 
fantry, Lieutenants Crawfoixl and de Kantzow, 
were endeavouring to induce their men to march 
out of the station. The sepoys set out, but on 
reaching the limits of their paiude-ground, they 
refused to proceed further; and breaking out 
into mutiny, warned their officers with menaces to 
depart — some even going so far as to fire at them. 
In the •confusion that followed the officera were 
separated from each other. De Kantzow dis- 
mounted, and Crawford, unable to sec him for 
the tumult and believing he had been killed, 
galloped back to warn the civilians of the 
mutiny, and to announce his own intention of 
riding for A'gra. 

Crawford found assembled Mr. Arthur Cocks 
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Book Tin. the Commissioner, Mr. Power the magistrate, Dr. 
Watson the civil surgeon, and Mr. Kellner a 
missionary. After a short consultation, Mr. 
Cocks, declaring that no one was bound under tho 
circumstances to remain at Mainpiiri, started ofE. 
Dovotian Mr. Kellner, Mr. Power, and his brother, — who 
TovetuTot just then returned from escorting the non-ooiA- 
batants, — refused, with a noble devotion to duty, 
lioliwithstanding the reports of musket-firing 
a dork. which reached them from the parade-ground, to 
quit the station. In this resolve they were joined 
by Dr. Watson, as well as by three serjeants of 
the Road and Canal Departments, Mitchell, Scott, 
and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. Clone. 
Tho first cousin of the Raja of Mainpiiri, Rao 
of Bhowani Singh, with a small force of horse and 
foot, agreed at the same time to stand by Mr. 
Power. 

Baring and Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounted, had been 
S"(rfd^ opposing to the mutinous* sepoys a firm and 
Kantnow. oourageous will. Ho implored them, he upbraided 
them, he threatened them. Muskets were levelled 
at him in vain. The courageous attitude of the 
solitary officer, endeavouring to recall to duty men 
whose hearts told them they were doing wrong, 
overbore for the moment physical force* Not, 
indeed, that he entirely mastered the sepoys. 
But they -did not kill him. They still rushed on 
madly towards the treasury, bearing with them 
their earnestly gesticulating, madly imploring 
lieutenant. Arrived at the iron gates of the 
treasury de Kantzow made one last appeal. 
Turning suddenly from his own sepoys, he throw 
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himself on tlie loyalty of the civil guard of thirty 
meni posted to protect the Government money. 
They responded ; they rallied round him ; <1ie 
officials of the jail added their efforts; and for 
the first time since tlie eetual outbreak on the 
parade-ground the torrent was stemmed. 

Even more, — ^it was stopped. Not, indeed, at 
the instant. De Kantzow, with a wistlom beyond 
his years, avoided precipitating a conflict. Ho 
forbade the civil guard to fire, but drew it np 
to oppose a resolute front to the halted sepoys, 
whilst with all the energy of an excited nature he 
again implored these not to add plunder and 
murder to mutiny. For throe hours his arguments, 
backed by the physical efforts of the civil guard, 
kept the rebels at bay. 

The iron gates to the last resisted nil the efforts 
made to force them. It is po-ssible that, unaided, 
do Kantzow might even have persuaded the inuti- 
neers to withdraw. But help, not in numbers 
but in influence greater than his own, brought 
about this coveted result. "When almost ex- 
hausted by his efforts he Avas joined liy Rao 
Bhowani Singh, deputed by llio magistrate, Mr. 
Power.* The arguments of this gentleman added 
to those* of 'de Kantzow Avere successful. The 
sepoys agreed to Avithdraw provided that the Eao 
should accompany them. He did this, and the 
Treasury was saved. The sepoys, after plunder- 

* Mr. Power was anxious convey to Mr. Power, that the 
to join de Kantzow, hut he sepoys were yelling for his 
ww assured hy that officer, life, and that he, de Eantzow, 
in a few lines he managed to was gradually quietuag them. 
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ing thdr lines and other buildings, left the station. 
Their repitlse and departure restored order and 
confidence throughout the city and district of 
Mainpdri. 

The gallantry, the devotion, the cool daring of 
Lieutenant de Kantzow were not allowed to pass 
unnoticed by the Government. Lord Canning 
wrote to the young subaltern an autograph letter 
in which in vivid and touching language he 
described the impression which his conduct had 
made upon him. “ Young in years,” he added, 
“ and at the outset of your career, you have given 
to your brother soldiers a noble example of 
courage, patience, good judgment, and temper, 
from which many might profit.” None will deny 
that the encomium was well deserved ; that an act 
such as that I have recorded merits to bo 
treasured up in the archives of a nation’s history ! 

It remains to be added that the revolted sepoys 
went off to Dehli, and that do Kantzow, left by 
their departure without employment, was at once 
placed in command of a body of police for special 
service in the district. 

The scene at Etilwa was more tragic and bloody 
than that just recorded. Etawii lies seventy- three 
miles south-east of A'gra, and about a hundred 
miles north-west of Kanhpiir. It was garrisoned 
by one company of the 9tli Regiment of Native 
Infantry. The chief civil oflBcer was Mr. Allan 
Hume, the magistrate and collector. The assistant 
magistrate was Mr. Daniell. On receiving intel- 
ligence of the events at Mirath and at Dehli Mr. 
Humo had organised patrolling parties to watch 
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the roads, to intercept, if possible, any small 
detached parties of mutineers, and at all risks to 
debar them free access to the station. On the 
night of the 16th of May the patrols fell in "svith, 
and brought in as prisoners, seven troopers of 
the 3rd Cavalry, a regiment which had mutinied. 
They had, however, omitted to deprive these men 
of their arms, and the troopers, brought face to 
face with the native infantry drawn up at the 
quarter-guard, suddenly levelled their carbines 
or drew their swords, and assaulted the European 
officers on duty. The guard instantly turned 
out, and in the meUe that followed five of tlie 
mutineers were killed. Of the two who escaped 
one was shortly afterwards captured. 

Throe days later, the patrols stopped at Jas- 
wantnagar, ten mdcs from Btflwd, a largo cart 
containing several revolted troopers, all belonging 
to the 3rd Cavalry, and well supplied with sabres, 
pistols, and carbines. This time the patrols at- 
tempted to disarm their captives ; but attempting 
it without due precaution they paid dearly for 
their rashness. Pretending to deliver up their 
arms the troopers fell suddenly upon their cap- 
tors and shot them doivn. Having done this 
they took up "a position in a Hindu temple near at 
hand, small, but of great strength, the approach 
to which lay along a grove with walls on either 
side. 

Prompt intelligence of this untoward event was 
conveyed to Mr. Hume. That officer, accompanied 
by Mr. Daniell, proceeded to the spot, followed by 
some troopers and foot police. A glance at the 
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temple shoired Mr. Hame the strength of the 
position. The approach to it was thoroughly 
commanded by the carbines of the enemy. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village showed 
likewise a strong disposition to aid the troopers, 
for they not only opened communications with 
them, but sent them a supply of food and 
ammunition. To storm the temple by a front 
attack was dangerous, but it was the only possible 
course, unless the honour of the day were to be 
conceded to the troopers. This was not to bo 
thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. Daniell, summon- 
ing the police to follow them, advanced boldly to 
the assault. But one man answered to their call. 
He was killed, Mr. Dahiell was shot through tho 
face, and Mr. Hume thought it then advisable to 
renounce an undertaking which never had a chance 
of success. Supporting his wounded friend, ho 
gained his carriage, and returned to Etawil. 
That night, the troopers, fearing lest a more 
formidable attack should be made upon them, 
evacuated their position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the 
detachment of the 9th Native Infantry at Etawa 
mutinied. The ladies and children, accompanied 
by the civilian ofScers, and by some nktivo officers 
who had remained staunch, retired in safety to 
Barpiira, a police station on the road to Gwdliui'. 
Etawa was sacked, the treasury was plundered, 
the prisoners were released from the jail, anarchy 
was inaugurated. The reign of terror, however, 
was not of long duration. On the evening of the 
24th, a regiment of the Gwdlidr contingent, tho 1st 
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Grenadiers, reached Barpiira. The following 
morning this regiment marched on Etawil, and 
restored order. F or the moment, British anthority 
was again supreme, though no one dared conjocturo 
how soon or how late the restorer might become 
the persecutor ! 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection was thus spread, 
ing from station to station Mr. Colvin was cherish, 
ing the hope that even a majority of the sepoys 
might still be amenable to reason. Ho believed 
that whilst the ringleaders had deliberately set 
the Government at defiance, others had been in. 
ducod to follow them solely by fear of the conse- 
quence of not following them ; that to inaugurate 
'a policy of general severity towards all, been nso 
of the misconduct of a few, would precipitate a 
general insurrection of tho native aimy. But if, 
he argued, means of escape, by a proclamation 
of pardon, shoiald bo opened to all who could 
properly be admitted to mercy, it would gladly 
be seized by those who had no heart in tho 
business. Impressed with these views, which, it 
would appear, were shared by all about him, by 
soldiers as well as by civilians, Mr. Colvin, with., 
out awaiting the sanction, for which he applied, 
of the Supreme Government, issued, on the 25th 
of May, a proclamation giving effect to the views 
just Btoted. He was catching at a straw, hut, in 
the sea of difficulties in which he was struggling, 
there was positively nothing more tangible at 
which the hand could grasp I 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, 
on several grounds, by the Government of India, 
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who substituted for it another of their own com- 
position. There was really little substantial differ- 
ence between the two, and both were useless. 
In point of fact, the time had not arrived to issue 
proclamations of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was 
well meant, but, though the proclamation was 
sown broad-cast over the province it failed to 
bring in a single penitent sepoy. The straw at 
which he had clutched crumbled in his hand. 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on the 
25th of May, On the 30th, three companies of 
native infantry which happened to be at Mathurii, 
only thirty-five miles from A'gra, belonging to 
the two regiments stationed at A'gra, suddenly 
mutinied, shot down one officer, wounded another, 
plundered the treasury, fired the houses of the 
English, released the prisoners from the jail, and 
went off to Dehli. This was the first practical 
answer given by the Hepoys to Mr. Colvin’s 
proclamation. 

But the Eaja of BharatpiSr had, as I have 
shown, despatched a detachment of his troops, 
under Captain Nixon, to aid the British at 
Mathura, When the three companies at that 
station mutinied on the 30th, the Bharatpdr 
detachment was occupying a position alfHddal, a 
small town lying between Mathura and DehK, 
thirty-seven miles north of the former and only 
sixty from the latter. Being on the high road, it 
was the place of all others to be occupied with 
advantage by a body of men wishing to intercept 
troops marching from Mathura on Dehli. So at 
least seasoned, on the morning of the 31st, Mr. 
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Harvey, the Gommissioner of A'gra, who was 
with the Bharatpdr troops ; so reasoned Captain 
Nixon, who commanded them. A position was 
accordingly marked out and the troops were 
ordered to take it up. But here 'occurred an 
unexpected difficulty. The sepoys of the Raja of 
Bharatpdr not only refused to obey, but they 
warned the British officers to depart. The re- 
bellion, then, was not confined to sepoys in 
British pay. It was becoming hourly more 
national. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, were alike 
useless. It was not, however, until the guns were 
turned upon the group of some thirty Englishmen, 
who were present, that these yielded reluctantly 
to the mutineers. A few minutes after their 
departure, the shouts of the sepoys, and huge 
bonfires caused by the burning of their tents 
and the few bungalows built for Europccans, 
showed that the mutiny had been consummated. 
The officers escaped with difficulty and after 
many perils to Bharatpdr. 

The intelligence of the mutiny at Mathura dis- 
turbed the calculations and destroyed the hopes 
of Mr. Colvin. That mutiny had been the act 
of tho men whom he had harangued on tho 14th, 
and amongst whom his proclamation had been 
most freely circulated. It had been tjieir own 
unadulterated work; conceived by their own 
brains, neither prompted from outside, nor pro- 
duced by contact with other regimmits. It be- 
came evident then, even to Mr. Colvin, that 
other means than those which he had employed 
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■would be necessary to put down “this daring 
mutiny.” 

The intelligence of the mutiny at Mathura 
reached Mr. Colvin at midnight of the same day 
on which it occurred. The bearer of it was Mr. 
Drummondj the magistrate. At the time -when 
the first “general council” was held at A'gra 
Mr. Drummond had been of opinion that the 
disaffection was partial, and that our policy 
should be to appear to trust everyone. It was 
Mr. Drummond who had most strenuously opposed 
Mr. Colvin’s policy of retiring within the fort. 
But Mr. Drummond’s views were altered now. 
Far from endeavouring to restrain the action of 
the Lieutenant-Governor he had now to stimulate 
it. Mr. Drummond, then, when he woke Mr. 
Colvin with the nows of the Mathm’d disaster, 
pointed out to him the necessity it had created of 
at once disarming the regiments at A'gra. And 
when Mr. Colvin, only half-convinced, seemed 
inclined to hesitate, the magistrate called attention 
to the fact that any sudden outbreak on the part 
of the sepoys would probably result in the libera- 
tion of the prisoners from the jail, with its con- 
sequent disorder and possible disaster. Then 
Mr. Colvin hesitated no longer. The order was 
at once issued for a general parade the following 
morning. 

At dawn of day on the Slst of May the troops 
were drawn up on the A'gra parade-ground. 
There was Captain D’Oyley’s battery, the 3rd 
Europeans, and the two native regiments — ^these 
so posted as be under the fire of the Euro- 
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peaais. The Brigadier — Brigadier Polwhele — 
an officer of the Indian army — then directed 
the commandants of the native infantry regi- 
ments to order arms to be piled. The order 
•was given. There was a moment of hesitation, 
a look of discontent. The officers sternly re- 
iterated the order. Silent and sullen, the sepoys 
obeyed — piled their arms, and marched off to 
their lines. The 44th and 67th Regiments, whose 
colours had "vyaived from the Indus to the Brah- 
mapdtra, were no more.” * 

Fuller effect was now given to the carrying out 
of the resolution passed at the general council 
regarding the organisation of volunteers, horse 
and foot. The class appealed to, composed of 
clerks in the public offices, pensioned soldiers, 
Eurasians, tradesmen, independent gentlemen, 
responded freely to the call. A body of infantry 
was formed for the protection of the station 
itself, whilst Horse Volunteers were enrolled 
to guard and escort to the fort the women and 
children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring stations. 

Notwithstanding the disarming of the sepoys 
the mind of Mr. Colvin was far from easy. The 
country* around A'gra was in a blaze. Direct 
communication "with the districts to the north- 

* Baikee’s Nates on Vie Be- had consinred to overpower 
voU, 'Mr, Baikes adds : “ Oa the European regiment when 
examining the musquets, in church, to rush upon the 
many were founded loaded guns, and then to shoot, plun. 
with ball. It was afterwards der, and bum, from one end 
well known, that on this very of Agra to the other.” 

Sunday morning, the sepoys 
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west had been cut oS in the last week of May ; 
that with Calcutta was severed the first week in 
June. In the capital of hia own provinces the 
Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One by one 
the towns and districts around him fell away from 
his grasp. The disbanding of the sepoys, and 
the presence of a regiment of European infantry 
and of a battery of European artillery, had for the 
moment saved A'gra. But A'gra was within 
seventy miles of the capital of the greatest of the 
Mardtha rulers, faithful himself to the British, 
but whose troops, levied in the recruiting ground 
which had supplied the British native army, were 
not to be perfectly trusted. A'gra again was the 
natural and historical point of attack for the 
contingents of the native princes of Central 
India, — and, however favourable might have been 
Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native princes, the 
example of Bharatpiir had led to the inference 
that their contingents sympathised with the 
mutineers. 

Mr. Colvin’s position, then, even after he had, 
by disbanding his two native regiments, removed 
the immediate danger, was extremely critical. 
Every day events were passing beyond his 
control ; his power to initiate was disappearing ; 
it was becoming more incumbent upon him to 
shape his action so as to meet the manoeuvres of 
others. The initiative in fact had passed into the 
hands of the rebels. 

The danger nearest to him was that which 
might come from the Gwdliar contingent. I have 
stated ip a preceding page that immediately after 
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tho outbreak at Mirath Sindia hod placed a 
considerable body of troops of bis contingent, 
commanded by British oficera, at the disposal of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. But these men -were 
the brothers of our sepoys, allied to them by 
caste, by religion, by sympathy. Sindia not 
only did not trust them, Wt he had warned the 
British political agent at his Court, Major Char- 
ters Maepherson, that they would inevitably seize 
their opportunity to follow the example set them 
at Mirath and Dehli. Major Maepherson, an 
officer of a stamp especially fostered by the East 
India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the 
natives of India and trusted by them, pointed 
’ out then to the Maharaja, that, holding the con- 
victions ho had expressed regarding the men of 
his contingent, it would become him to show the 
sincerity of his attachment to his Suzerain by 
placing his body-guard, Marathds of his own 
kindred or caste, at the disposal of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. To this proposal Sindia had acceded, 
and the body-guard had been sent off to A'gra. 
Later events were to show that not even the 
comrades and kinsmen of the Maharaja had been 
able to escape the infection. 

The GrWaliar contingent was composed of four 
field batteries of artillery, a small siege train, two 
regiments of cavalry, and seven of infantry, aggre- 
gating eight thousand three hundred and eighteen 
men. The greater portion of the force was sta- 
tioned at Gwdlidr, under the command of Brigadier 
Itnmsay, with outposts at Sipri and A'gar. 

The cantonment at Gwaliar was occupied by 
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the officers of the contingent, their wives and 
families. It may excite surprise that with the 
avowed conviction of the Mahwaja regarding the 
degree of confidence that could be placed in the 
soldiers of the contingent — convictions shared by 
his Prime Minister, Dinkar Rao ; by the Resident, 
Major Maepherson; and communicated, it must 
be presumed, to the Lieutenant-Governor — the 
ladies and children should not have been placed 
in security, whilst yet there was time to remove 
them. The subject had not been neglected. 
The Maharaja himself had, so early as the last 
week of May, suggested the removal of the ladies 
and children from cantonments to the Residency, 
which was beyond the city, and about five miles' 
from the cantonments. It so happened that, on 
the 28th of May, in consequence of a strong im- 
pression that the sepoys would rise that night, the 
ladies did actually spend a night there, protected 
by a portion of the Maharaja’s own guard. Well 
would it have been if they had been allowed to 
remain, or if they had been sent to A'gra ! But 
on I'oceiving a remonstrance from the native 
officers, affirming the excellent disposition of 
their men, and protesting against the slur which 
had been cast upon them by the transfer to the 
protection of the Maharaja of the ladies and 
children, the Brigadier recalled the latter to the 
station. 

Though confidence had disappeared the illusion 
was maintained. Almost every post brought in 
vain to Gwaliar convincing proofs that of all 
possible illusions this was the most baseless. 
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With rumotirs of the wildest character from the 
North-West there came from places nearer at 
hand accoimts in detail the truth of which was 
apparent. Now it was that the troops at Ajinir 
and at Nasirabid had mutinied, and had made 
their way to Dehli ; now, that their example had 
been followed by the Nimaoh garrison ; now, that 
the province • of Eohilkhand had risen ; now, 
that there h^d been a massacre at Jhansi ; and 
now, that the panic had even reached Cal- 
cutta. From Kanhpiir, from Allahabad, and 
from the stations in their vicinity, the absence 
of news gave birth to even more sinister fore- 
bodings. 

• Such was the life from day to day in Gwdlidr 
during the first fortnight of June 1857. 'It was 
a life of terrible suspense, of pressure on the 
nervous system, difficult to endure. ♦ * ' Suspense,” 
has declared a groat writer, “ suspense is agony, 
but decision may be despair.” There were some 
of our countrywomen at Gwaliar, one certainly of 
the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to 
whom it was allotted to pass through the suspense 
to succumb in the end to the rutldess and too 
cruel decision. At one time during that fortnight 
it had been almost resolved to send the ladies in 
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♦ “We live in a state of it),as wo were determined not 
dreadful uncertainty,” writes to dio without a stru^lc. 
Mrs. Coopland (A Lady't Es- Oh! the misery of those miys! 
cape from Gwalior). “ My None but the condemned cri- 
husband seldom undressed at minal can know what it is to 
night, and 1 had a dress al- wait death passively ; and even 
ways ready to escape in. My he is not kept in suspense, 
husband’s rifle was kept load-- and knows he will be put to a 
od (X learned to load and fire merciful end.” 
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to A'gra, and a proposal to that effect had been 
made to the Lieutenant-Governor. The idea that 
he would accede to this plan kindled some hope 
in the minds of those most interested. But on the 
12th that hope was blighted. A telegram from 
Mr. Colvin directed that the ladies were not to bo 
sent into A'gra until mutiny should have broken 
out at Gwd,lia,r.* 

At last the crisis came. It was Sunday, the 
11-th of June. The Europeans in Gwaliar had 
attended the service of the Church in the morning, 
passing on their way many sepoys loitering 
about the road. During the day fuller details of 
the Jhansi massacre had been received — details 
but ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung* 
over the station. The prevailing idea in the 
minds of the residents as they read those details 
was that the same fate was reserved for them- 
selves, — “for now they were more than ever 
isolated, revolted provinces on three sides of 
them, and the telegraphic communication with 


* A Lady’s Escape from caped in this way. When the 
Owalior by Mrs, Coopland. mutinies first began, if all the 
With admirable good sense ladies and children at the nu- 
Mrs. Coopland indicates the merous small stations had 
fatal error of thus keeping deon instantly sent away to 
ladies and children in a Calcutta or some place of 
dangerous position. “Before safety before the roads wore 
this, she adds “ my husband obstructed, their hnsbands and 
had often wished to send me to fathers would probably havo 
Agra ; but he would not desert hod a bettor chance of escape, 
his post and I would not leave Instead of which, the lives of 
hm. I have often thought men, women, and children 
since that had I done so he were sacrificed, through the 
might have escaped, by riding efforts to avoid arousing the 
off unimpeded by me ; many suspicion of the troops.” 
unmarri^ officers having es> 
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A'gra severed.” • Suddenly, about midday, the 
alarm was given that one of the bungalows was 
on fire. This circumstance, the unvarying pre- 
cursor elsewhere of a rising, warned the residents 
that their hour had arrived. But they had pre- 
pared themselves for a crisis of that character. 
Waterpots had been stored up in readiness. On 
the alarm then being given the occupiers of the 
several thatched houses had their roofs well 
saturated. But the wind was high, incendiaries 
were creeping about, and there were some houses 
not at the moment occupied. The fire speedily 
spread to the Mess-house and thence to a large 
swimming bath-house adjoining it. These and 
•the bungalow first attacked by the flames were 
burnt to the ground. But the further progress 
of the fire was then arrested. The wind fell, 
precautions had been taken, every European was 
on the look out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events 
would take as soon as darkness should set in. 
A little incident confirmed the already too certain 
conviction. Mrs. Ooopland, the wife of the 

* " My husbimd laid down death-stroke. The dread calm 
and tried to get a httie sleep, of apprehension was awful, 
he was so worn out. He heid We indeed drank the cup of 
just before been telling me bitterness to the die^. The 
the particulars of the Jhansi words ‘ O death in life, the 
maasaicre, too frightful to be days that are no more,’ kept 
repeated ; and we did not recurring to my memory like 
know how soon we might meet a dirge. But God helps us in 
the same &te ours^ves. all our woes ; otherwise we 

“ I hope few will know how could not have borne the hor- 
awful it is to wait quietly for rible suspense.’' — Mrs. Coop- 
death. There was now no es- land, 
capej and we waited for our 
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ohaplain of Gw^iar, relates* that on that after- 
noon she and her husband went for a drive. 
“We saw Boarcely anyone about, everything 
looked as it had done for days past ; but as we 
were returning, we passed several parties of 
sepoys, none of whom saluted us. We met the 
Bri^dier and Major Blake, who were just going 
to pass a party of sepoys, and I remember saying 
to my husband, ‘ If the sepoys don’t salute the 
Brigadier the storm is nigh at hand.’ They did 
not.'* 

The instincts of Mrs. Coopland were true. 
The storm was nigh at hand. That night, im- 
mediately after the firing of the evening gun — 
9 P.M. — the sepoys of the Gwdlifo contingent rose 
in revolt. They fired the lines, sounded the 
alarm, and rushed from their huts in tumultuous 
disorder, discharging their loaded muskets. The 
officers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the 
lines in the vain endeavour to recall their men to 
order. They were met by murderous volleys 
directed at them. Captain Stewart commanding 
a battery of artillery was severely wounded, and 
afterwards when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of his riderless horse to the 
house-door conveyed the sad news ’to his wife. 
She herself, fair and bright as the Morning Star, 
did not long survive him. She, too, was shot 
dead, and her boy with her. The sepoys spared 
her little girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding 
a battery. Majors Shirreff and Blake, commandants 
of infantry regiments, shared the same fate. 

* A Lady's Escape from QtcaHor. 
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Dr. Kirk» the superintending surgeon, was dis* 
covered in the place in which he had sought 
refuge and was killed before the eyes of his wife.* 
Mr. Ooopland, violently separated from his wife, 
who was spared, was murdered.t Others managed 
to escape; but of the fourteen British 'officers 
present that morning at Gwaliar one half were 
slain. With them likewise, three women and three 
children, and six sergeants and pensioners4 
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• Then poor Mrs. Earke, 
with her little hoy joined us. 
She had that instant seen her 
husband shot before her eyes; 
and on her crying ; ‘ Kill me 
too t ’ they answered, ^ “ No ; 
we have killed you in killing 
him. Her arms were bruised 
and swollen; they bad tom 
off her bracelets so roughly ; 
oven her wedding ring was 
gone. They spar^ her little 
boy, saying, “Don’t bill the 
butcha (child) ; it is a missie 
baba (girl).” Poor child ; bis 
long curls and girlish face 
saved his life. He was only 
four years of age.” — ^Mrs. 
Coopland. 

t “We all stood up together 
in the comer of the hut ” (to 
which thCT had been conveyed 
by Mr. Blake’s faithful Ma- 
homedan servant, Mi'rza) ; 
“each of us took up one of 
the logs of wood that lay on 
the ground, as some means of 
defence. I did not know it 
my husband had his gun, as 
it was too dork in the hut even 
to see our &cea. The sepoys 
then began to puU off the 
roof ; the jcowaioly wretches 


dared not como in, as they 
thought we had weapons. 
When they had unroofed the 
hut they fired in upon us. At 
the first shot we dropped our 
pieces of wood, and my hus- 
band said, ‘ We will not die 
hero, lot us go outside.’ Wo 
all rasbod out ; and Mrs. 
Blake, Mrs. Baikes, and I, 
clasped our hands and cned, 
‘ Mut maro, mut maro (do not 
kill us) .’ The sepoys said, ‘ Wo 
will not kill the mem-sahibs 
(ladies) only the sahib.’ We 
were surrounded by a crowd 
of them, and as soon os they 
distinguished my husband, 
they fired at him. Instantly 
they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. 
Bajkes, and me back ; but not 
into the bearer’s hut ; the 
mehter’s (sweeper’s) was good 
enough for us, they said. I 
saw no more ; but volley after 
volley soon told me that all 
was over.” — ^Mrs. Coopland. 

Mrs. Stewart was the only 
lady killed ; hut with her her 
hoy and her European nurse. 
The wife of a warrant officer 
was also killed. The officers 
murdered were Dr. K^k, Ma- 
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ipoK.TO i Those who escaped, men, women, and children, 
made their way as best they conld, some in parties, 
Jmli. almost singly, into A'gra.* Their 

sufferings were great. The agony of that terrible 
Tto wariTow night Weighed upon them long afterwards. The- 
"widowed wife, the orphaned child, the bereared 
mother, were indeed bound to each other by the 
sympathy of a common sorrow. But until A'gra 
was reached danger seemed atiU to threaten 
them all. They, the survivors, could derive little 
satisfaction from the fact that their dear ones 
had been shot down solely because the Govern- 
ment had been afraid to show mistrust of the 
sepoys. Their present condition was the result 
of that simulated reliance. They felt, then, as* 
they had felt before, that the timely withdrawal 
of the ladies and children would have at least 
given the officers a chance of escape. But now 
all was over. The murdered husbands had died 
in the performance of rigorous duty. The wives, 
the children, who had perished, had been the 
holocausts of a policy, timid, irrational, even 
provocative of disaster. In deciding to have 
recourse to such a policy the impress of a strong 
character had been painfully wanting. 

Intelligence of the Gwaliar mhtiny reached 
A'gra on the Idth. Following it came likewiso 
the information that the Maharaja, and his able 
minister, Dinkar Rao, still loyal and true, would 

jora Shirreff, Blake, Hawkins, through the Dhdlp^dr oountiy, 
Os^ttun Stewart, Lieutenant the of whiw was pro- 
Proctor, and the Beverend digal in his attentions and in 
Mr. Coopland. his provision of oonvnyances 

* Man7 of them come and escort ' 

« 
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use every means in their power to restrain the BacScyini* 
over-charged aspirations^ of their followers and 
their sepoys. But graver events were at hand, 

Central India had risen; Rohilkhand had risen; Buings^ 
and it was soon, seen that the safety of A'gra was 
imperilled from without. It will be my duty 
now to recount the nature of these perils, and 
then to describe the mode in which they were 
met by the ruling powers of the North-West 
Provinces. 


12 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tub events whicli -were occurring at the period at 
which we have arrived at Allahdbad, Kdnhpdr, 
Banaras, and in the Mirath division have been 
already related. From those quarters there came 
no light to A'gra. From others, within and with- 
out the cii'cle of the North-West Provinces, 
issued those menacing demonstrations which 
forced at last a decisive policy on the Govern- 
ment. These have now to be noticed. 

In waiting the history of the mutiny in the 
North-West Provinces, it has to be borne in 
mind that three central positions stand out, each 
distinct from the others, and each attraeting to 
itself separate attacks, unconnected with the 
Three central others. These three central positions were A'gra 
Sferth-Westf — the point aimed at by the mutineers on the 
right bank of the Jamnu — by those, in a word, 
issuing from Central India : — Kdnhpdr, connected 
henceforth intimately with Oudh:— and Dehlf, 
attracting the rebels from Rohilkhand and the 
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northern part of the Doib. To preserve, then, 
unbroken tho narrative of the events affecting 
A'gra as a main central point, it is necessary that 
I should leave for a future chapter the stations 
and districts on the left bank of the Jamna, and 
endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
reader on Bandalkhand, Central India, and on 
Rajptitana. 

The town of Jhansi lies one hundred and forty- 
two miles south of A'gra. It is the capital of the 
province of tho same name. The history of this 
province has been peculiar. Amid the general 
plunder and robbery Avhich accompanied tlie 
break-up of the Moghol empire under tho suc- 
cessors of Aurangzib, a portion of Bandalkhand 
belonging to the dominions of the Raja of FrchA 
had been appropriated by one of the Maratha 
officers serving under the Pcslnva, and to him 
confirmed by san/itf. The territory so appro- 
priated, containing nearly three thousand square 
miles and a population of about a quarter of a 
million, was called after tho chief town within its 
bordere, Jhdnsi. As long as tho power of the 
Peshwa lasted the Marathiv officer and his suc- 
cessors ruled Jhansi as vassals of that prince. 
But on •the 'downfall of tho Peshwa in 1817 tho 
territories possessed by him in Bandalkhand and 
elsewhere ivcro ceded to the Bntisli. Amongst 
these territories was Jhansi, the ruler of which, 
known under the title of Sdbddar, accepted the 
protection of the British, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of seventy-four thousand rupees of 
the currency of his State. In return the British 

1^2 a 
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Govenunent declared him hereditary ruler of the 
country. The name of the Siibdd&* with whom 
tliia arrangement was concluded was Bdm Chand 
Rao. Fifteen years later the British Government, 
to mark their approval of his rule, exchanged his 
title of Subadar for the higher rank of R^jd. 
Ram Chand Rao enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1835). 

The Raja had died, and had left no direct heir, 
natural or adopted. But in the guarantee given 
eighteen years before the State had been declared 
to be hereditary in his family. It was, therefore, 
incumbent upon the British Government to ac- 
knowledge as Raja the member of that family 
nearest in relationship to the deceased. Ultimately 
the choice fell upon Rao Ragondth Rao, his 
uncle. 

This man was incapable and a leper. After 
three years of unpopular rule he died, and the 
throne became again vacant. 

There were several claimants to succeed him. 
Their pretensions were examined by a commission 
appointed by the Govomor-Generd of India, and 
after a long interregnum all but one were pro- 
nounced invalid. The excepted claim was that of 
B4ba Gangadhar Rao, brother of the deceased. 
He, therefore, was nominated Rdjd. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had 
been falling. During the reign of the leper there 
had been practically no government. Everywhere 
disorder had been rampant. Bdbd Gangddhar 
Rao was not the man to remedy this state of 
things. ^He, too, was an imbeefle, and it was 
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conjectured that under his sway, disorder, far BoqKVl|U 
from being checked, would be increased tenfold, 

Under these circumstances, the British Govom- 
ment stepped in as the paramount power and Briti.ii 
resolved to carry on the administration of the S^^^**®* 
country by means of British agency. To the 
Baja an annual allowance was granted, and he 
was informed that the government of the cpuntry 
would only bo made over to him when it should 
appear that he was fit to conduct it properly. 

That happy period arrived in 1843. By the TiieB*j4ie. 
exertions of the British officers the country had 
been restored to more than its former prosperity. 

It was then made over to the Raja, subject to a 
small cession of territory in commutation of the 
annual payment previousJj made foj' tbo siyiport 
of the Bandalkhand legion. 

Baba Gangiidhar Rjio iniled Jhansi for eleven Hodfcswith. 
years neither very wisely nor very well. He 
died in 1854 without heirs. He was the last 
male descendant of the family to which the British 
Government in 1817 had guaranteed the right of 
succession. The Governor-General of the day, 

Lord Dajhousic, was of opinion that the treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee the right of suc- 
cession, to the members of a certain family, gave 
no right of adoption, after the disappearance of 
that family, to the widow of its late.st representa- 
tive. Ho was fortified in this view by the opinion 
of the commission appointed by Lord Auckland in 
1848, and which had imanimously rejected the 
pretensions of all the claimants excepting one. 

And now that one had died, childless. Lord 
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Dalhousie, therefore, in spite of the protestations 
of the widow of the deceased Raja, declared the 
State of Jhansi to have lapsed to the paramount 
power. 

This happened in 1854. The three years which 
had passed between that date and the period of 
which I am writing had in no way reconciled tho 
Rani to a policy which she regarded as unjust to 
herself, and insulting to the family of her late 
husband. On tho contrary, the year 1857 found 
her brooding over her griefs and panting for 


revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger 
and her remonstrances with careless indifference. 


They did what was even worse, they added 
meanness to insult. On tho confiscation of the 


State, they had granted to the widowed Rani a 
£6000 a year. The Rani had first 
takesnopains refused, but had ultimately agreed to accept this 
tomoUifyiier. pension. Her indignation may be imagined when 
she found herself called upon to pay, out of a sum 
which she regarded as a mere pittance, the debts 
of her late husband. 


Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course 
which she considered not loss as an insult than as 


a fraud, it was unavailing. Uselessly she urged 
that the British had taken the debts of the late 


ruler with the kingdom of which they had de- 
spoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted, and caused the 


amount to be deducted from her pension. Other 
grievances, such as the slaughter of kine amid a 
Hindd population, and the resumption of grants 
made by^fonner nilers for the support of Hindii 
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temples, whilst fomenting the discontent of the book 7m, 
popoktioH with their change of masters, formed 
subjects for further remonstrance ; but the personal 
indignity was that which rankled the most deeply 
in the breast of this high-spirited lady, and m^e 
her hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, which, in the early part of 1857, began to 
appear amongst the native soldiers of the hated 
English. 

The garrison of Jhansi was composed entirely Garrison rf 

r. .• i mi 1.1 . . Jhinmitt 

of native troops. There was a detachment of i 867 . 

Foot Artillery, the left wing of the 12th Eegiment 
of Native Infantry, the head-quarters and right 
wing of the 14th li-regular Cavalry, Jhansi is 
a walled town, overlooked by a stone fort sur- 


mounted by a round tower. The cantonments 
lay outside, and at a little distance from the town. 
Within their limits was comprehended a small 


fort, occupied by the artillery and containing the 
treasure-chest, called the Star Fort. The troops 


wore commanded by Captiiin Dunlop, of the 12th 
Native Cavalry. The political and administrative 
officer was Captain Alexander Skene. 

The account of the events at Mirath on the 


10th of May produced the effects which might 
have been ecpected on the mind of tlie Eani of 
Jhdnsi. Her hopes at onco revived. From tho riioKanfM 

t , * v 7 pneouraged 

doors of her palace there started at once con- bytheMiraUi 
fidential servants towards the sepoy lines. These 
returned with reports fuUy responding to her 
highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed for 
was approaching. Her task, then, was to lull the 
English into security. It would appear that in 
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the political officer. Captain Skene, she had soft 
material to work upon. She succeeded so well in 
improssing the mind of this gentleman with a 
conviction of her loyalty, that she obtained from 
him permission to enlist a body of armed men for 
her own protection from any attack from the 
sepoys ! This permission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round 
her, at the same time that she secretly caused to 
be unearthed heavy guns which had been buried 
at the time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skene, utterly unconscious 
of the impending danger, was reporting to his 
Government his confidence in the state of affairs 
at Jhansi. Neither from the native soldiers of tho 
Company, from tho levies of the Barn, nor from 
the nobles of Jhansi, did ho apprehend the smallest 
disturbance. Captain Dunlop and his brother 
officers were almost equally trustful. Beports 
were made to them from time to time regarding 
the difficulty felt by spies in their attempts to enter 
the lines of the men. Tho fact that difficulty 
should have been experienced was, in their eyes, 
a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sepoys. 
Besides, Captain Diuilop trusted the irregular 
cavalry, and he felt satisfied that ■with their aid 
he could suppress in the bud any outbreak on the 
part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of tho bungalows occupied by the 
Snglish officers at Jhansi, the invariable precursor 
of a rising, did not disturb the serenity of Captains 
Skene and Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on 
the Ist of June, was attributed to accident. But 

c 
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on the afternoon of tho 5th of June an event 
occurred the bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Begiment of 
Native Infantry, led by one of its native sergeants, 
and cheered on by the native gunners of the 
battery, marched straight into the Star Fort, 
and announced their intention to hold it on their 
own account. Captain Dunlop rushed instantly to 
the pai’ade-ground, accompanied by his officers. 
The remaining four companies of the regiment pro- 
fessed themselves highly indignant at the conduct 
of the rebellious company, and they and the 
cavalry declared they would stand by their officers. 
The following morning they were paraded. They 
repeated their protestations. Captain Dunlop 
was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring 
the revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged 
in these preparations at the quarter-guard of his 
regiment he was visited by Captain Skene, and 
by his assistant, Captain Gordon. After these had 
left him, Dunlop wrote .some letters and posted 
them himself. But on his vray back from the 
post office he was shot dead by his own men. 

In fact the preconcerted day had arrived. The 
capture of the Star Fort on the 5th had simply 
been a •feelfcr to test the officers. Finding on 
the following morning that these were as cre- 
dulous as they had been tlie preceding day the 
sepoys resolved to strike at once. The after- 
noon of the 6th, then, the Iliini, escorted by her 
new levies, came from her palace, and went in 
procession towards the cantonment. As she 
issued from the town, a MiSUa called all the true 
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believers to prajers. This was the signal. The 
cavalry and infaniay at once rose in revolt. 

They met Captain Dunlop, as already stated, on 
his return from the post ojQSice, and shot him’dead. 
With him, another officer, Ensign Taylor. The 
Irregular Cavalry scoured the plain with loaded car- 
bines in pursuit of others. The sergeant-major, 
Newton, was their next victim. Then Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of the highest 
promise, who, however, did not succumb until he 
had made his assailants pay dearly for their trea- 
chery. Lieutenant Campbell, the only officer with 
the in’og^lar cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, he succeeded in reaching the larger fort 
in safety. 

Meanwhile, Captains Skene and Gordon had 
returned to that Wger fort. There also were the 
wife and two children of the former ; Lieutenant 
Burgess, of the Survey Department ; Dr. McEgan, 
12th Regiment of Native Infantry, and his wife ; 
Lieutenant Powys, of the Ohnal Department, his 
wife and child; Mr. W. S. Carshore, collector of 
Customs, and his family; Mr. T. Andrews; Mr. 
R. Andrews and family; Mrs. Browne and her 
daughter ; Mr. Scott and family ; Messrs. Pur- 
cell, two brothers ; two brothers Crawf prd ; Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Fleming, and others in the subordinate 
departments of the Government, chiefly Eurasians, 
and whose names I have been unable to ascertain. 
The total munber, including women and children, 
was fifty-five. 

The sepoys having killed a}! the officers on 
whom they could lay hands marched with loud 
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shouts tovrards the fort overlooking the town. bookTIS 
But Captain Skonc and his comrades had not been 
inattentive spectators of the scene in cantonments. ^ 
They had bestirred themselves with the instinct 
of self-preservation to defend their position, 

Bifles had been distributed ; the ladies told oS to 
cast bullets and to cook ; piles of stones had been 
heaped up behind the gates, and positions allotted 
to each member of the garrison. When, therefore, 
the rebels approached the fort, they were received 
with so well directed a fire that they fell back in con- 
fusion to prepare renewed efforts for the morrow. ° 

The resource now available to the besiegers 
lay in the guns which the Bjini had unearthed. 

•During the night these, and the smaller materiel 
from the cantonment, were placed in position. 

On their side, too, the English had hold a council 
of war. A successful defence seemed impossible. 

Guns, provision.s, a continued supply of water, were 
all wanting. It Avas decided, then, at that council sena threo 
to send three of the gamsou under a safe-conduct SioTwith 
to treat with the Eani for the retirement of the 
men, Avoraen, and children AVithin the fort, to a 
place of security in British territory. 

On the moniing of the 7th, Messrs. Andrews, 

Scott,, and PTircoll, issued from the fort. They 
were almost immediately sewed by the rebels, and 
conveyed by them to the palace. The Rani by this 
time had become thoroughly intoxicated with the 
success that had been achieved. Declaring that 
“she had no concern Avith the English SArine,” 

•she ordered the three prisoners to be taken to the 
Bissaldar, commanding the Irregular Cav^ry, for 
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aootypt orders. This was equivaleni; to tlieir death- 
warrant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
jiSb^ 7. palace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 

wiioiiMtiiem its gates by a native who was supposed to 
harbour a grudge against him; the two others 
were despatched beyond the walls of the town. 
The rebels then renewed their attack on the 
fort but again without success. The guns had 
The retch not been brought up. On the following morning 
*w»w their operation was attempted, and soon 

after daybreak a brisk cannonade was opened 
against the walls. But whether from want of 
skill, or from defect in the guns, not a single 
brick was displaeed by the fire.* A stray shot, 
however, earned off Captain Gordon. The fire of. 
rnh!?r musketry from the fort did, meanwhile, a 

gi’eat deal of execution, and the rebels w'cre 
deterred from approaching too near to its gates. 

Hope was now beginning to dawn upon the 
fated garrison, when, as if the overwhelming force 
outside was not a sufficient foo to contend against, 
they discovered treachery within the fort. Certain 
native servants had been admitted for the per- 
formance of menial offices. Two of these men, 
in concert witli the rebels outside, were found in 
the act of opening the door of a secret passage 
communicating with the town. Lieutenant Powys, 
discovered them, shot one man dead, but was 
tor* >»iuaa. himself out down by the other. Captain Burgess 
avenged him in a second and the two traitors 
were laid prone side by side in a ditch. 


• N^tiro of a native of of the Collector of CttstonM 
Bengai|,ttached to the office at Jhiasl. 
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This attempt frastrated, the garrison attempted BomcTin. 
to open commtmication with Nagdd and Gwdli^r. *** 

But the bold men (Eurasians) who attempted to j^Js. 
cany out this resolve were intercepted and killed. 

Provisions now began to fail; ammunition was 
becoming scarce — assistance from outside seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at the 
smallest chance of escape. Just at the moment 
one seemed to present itself. The Rani and the 
sepoys had been baffled by the unexpected re- 
sistance ofEered. What if it should continue? 

What if these Europeans had supplies of which 
they knew nothing? Their own guns had failed : 
assault was dangerous ; would it not be advisable 
• to get these bold men into their power by soft 
promises, and then to make away with them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle of Asiatic 
warfare, had no sooner been entertained than it 
was acted upon. The Rani sent messengers to the wWoh are 
fort under a flag of truce, demanding a parley. 

Captain Skene responded. The native messengers 
then declared that the Rani wanted only the fort ; 
that if the Europeans would lay down their arms 
and surrender the position they held they should 
be escorted to some other station. These terms 
having been affirmed by fhe most solenm oaths, 

Captain Skene, on behalf of the garrison, acceded 
to them. They seemed indeed to offer the only 
chance of life. The members of the garrison then 
laid down their arms, and walked out of the 
fort. 

Then commenced the last act of the drama. UMBaoeor 
No sooner had the Europeans issued frpB:^ the *’*®**”***^ 
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fort than the rebels fell upon, bound them, and 
carried them to a garden, called the Jdkan Bagh. 
Arrived there, they were halted near a cluster of 
trees. The word then passed that the Bessaldar 
had ordered them to be massacred. The prisoners, 
disarmed and bound, were then ranged in three 
lines, the first containing the adult males, tho 
second the adult females, the third the children. 
Then, suddenly, the head native official of the 
jail raised his sword and cut down Captain Skene. 
This was the signal. Tho murderers then went 
to work, each armed with a lethal weapon. Tho 
captives were pitilessly hewn do^vn. Not a 
man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
butchery. 

Such was tho massacre of Jhansi. A doubt 
has been raised as to the complicity of the Rani in 
the atrocious deed. But it must be remembered 
that not only was it the Rani who had instigated 
the slaughter of the three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene the morning after the investment, but it was 
she who profited by the slaughter. She wished to 
be rid of tho English that she might seize tho 
principality which she considered to be rightfully 
her own, and she hesitated not at the means by 
which tliey were moved from her path. What 
followed the massacre ? For a moment it seemed 
doubtful as to whether the Rani and the revolted 
sepoys would not quarrel about the division of the 
spoil. Tho latter even threatened to bring upon 
the scene an illegitimate relation of the late !l^ja 
asv a rival. But the Rdni was a very clever 
womam The sepoys had their price, and she 
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was prq>ared to pay it. She wanted the title, — book Tin, 
they the coin. She gave them the coin. Where- ^ 

upon they proclaimed her Rdni of JhansL She 
proved herself a most capable ruler. She opened and te uMk 
a mint, fortified the strong places, cast cannon, 
raised fresh troops. Into every act of her go- 
vernment she threw all tho energy of a strong and 
resolute character. Possessing considerable per- 
sonal attractions, being young, vigorous, aud not 
afraid to show herself to the multitude, she gained 
a great influence over the hearts of her people. 

It was this influence, this force of character, Her groat 
added to a splendid and inspiring courage, that ' 
enabled her some months later to offer to the 
English troops, under Sir Hugh Eose, a resistance 
which, made to a less able commander, might 
even have been successful. 

The right Aving of tho 12th Eegiment of Native HaoBing. 
Infantry, the left of tho 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
and a detachment of native Artillery, — consti- 
tuting in fact a moiety of the force located at 
Jhansi — were, during this period, stationed at 
Naogang, about two hundred miles eastward of 
Jhansi. The station Avaa commanded by Major 
Kirke, of the 12th Native Infentry. At Naogang 
perfect confidence reigned up to the 23rd of May. 

On that day, however, a sepoy reported th' 
presence in tho lines of a suspicious characte 
The report of the sepoy caused consideral 
excitement. It related to natives of Bandalkha 
men not connected with the sepoys, who w 
supposed to harbour a design to massacre i 
British officers. By some the story was credit. 
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by others it •vras disbelieved. It had, however, 
this apparently most gratifying result that the 
sepoys manifested towards their officers a warmth 
of affection which touched to the quick those who 
were the objects of it. 

During the week that followed, although many 
circumstances occurred well calculated to rouse 
suspicion, the confidence of the British officers 
never wavered. They slept every night in their 
lines, and took every opportunity of showing 
imlimited trust in their men. But on the 30th of 
May reports of intentions expressed by the 
native gunners to rise were again rife, Four men, 
proved to be implicated in this plot, wore dis- 
missed from the station, and subsequently to that 
night Major Kirke took the precaution to have 
the guns of the battery brought in front of the 
quarter-guard of the 12th Regiment. 

Quiet now seemed to bo restored. On the 
morning of the 6th of June the men of four 
companies of the 12th even volunteered to serve 
against the rebels. Those of the 5th company 
were about to express a similar wish, when 
suddenly an express arrived from Jbansi, written 
by Captain Dunlop, with the information that the 
irtillery and infantry at that place had mutinied, 
'his intelligence caused great excitement amongst 

9 native soldiers, but it elicited from them, 
ecially from the infantry, enthusiastic expres- 
s of fidelity to their officers, 
uite assured regarding his men, Major Eirke 
mpe took steps to open communications with 
and Lalatpilr. For four days nothing 
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eoomred to disturb public order. On the 9th, Bo«vm 
however, the news of the mutiny of tho four 
companies of the 12th at Jhansi and of the 
murder of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor 
reached the station. The following day brought 
tidings still more disastrous. The native magis- 
trate of Maoranpitr wrote that morning to Major 
Kirke to inform him of the murder of eveiy 
European in Jhdnsi, and that he had received rorthwin. 
an official order to the effect “ that the Rani of 
Jhansi was seated on the throne, and that he was 
to carry on business as hitherto.” 

The effect of this nows was electric. At sunset The sepoys 
of that day as the guards were being paraded 
three Sikhs of the 12th Regiment came to the 
front, shot tho native sergeant-major through the 
head, and seized the guns. The English sergeant- 
major, fired at ineffectually, fled to the mess-house 
to warn tho officers. The latter huiried down to 
the lines. But by this time the farce of loyalty 
had been played out. The officers arrived in 
time only to see their sepoys, the cavalry troopers, 
and the artillerymen, in full revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. 

The furor was on them. There was nothing, 
then, for the Europeans and their families to do 
but to retire, if retirement were still possible. 

They attempted it, accompanied by a number, in- 
creased ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men 
who stiU remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written The Brituh 
by four of the survivors. It is a story of misflsy 
and suffering hardly to be surpassed^ First it 
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decided to move on Chatarpdr, but in the darkness 
of the night the fttgitives took by mistake a road 
which branched off to Garaolj. This mistake saved 
them. The mut incers, counting upon their choos- 
ing the Chatarpdr road, followed the fugitives, 
after they hod plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy 
different points in the main lino of retreat, and 
they, too, were wailing for the disheartened 
Europeans. The mutineers, finding these men 
on the road, and learning that our countrymen 
had not passed, retraced their steps. The fu- 
gitives, meanwhile, making mistake after mistake 
as to the roatl, still pressed onwards, and were 
fortunate ('noiigh to reach Chatarpiir by a cir-. 
cuitoiis route, unmolested, by daybreak the 
following morning. 

Chatarpvir was the capital of a small State 
governed by a Rani. This lady behaved well and 
loyally. Though pressed by her Mahomedan 
advisers to follow the example set at Jh^si, she 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention 
to defend the English to the utmost of hci/ 


power. 

The fiigitive.s halted at Chatarpdr the 11th and 
12th. On the last named day, -two officers, 
Captain Scott and Lieutenant Townshend, were 
sent into Naogang to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say these two Euro- 


peans succeeded, by the simple discharge of their 
guns, in re-asserting British authority there for 
few hours they remained. They returned, 
htiSiMsr. the same evexiing. 
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The fugitives left their hospitable quarters at bmhVW 
Ohatarpur on the night of the 1 2th, and marched *^**"'^ 
in the direction of AlMhabad. Hearing, however. , 
on the 1 6th, of the mutinies at Banda and Hamir- Thejr gnifer. 
piir, they changed the route on the 17th to 
Kalingarh. That night they found their progress ciiatan)to 
stopped by bandits who occupied a pass it yras 
necessary they should traverse. The bandits de- 
manded money. The British officers wished to 
force the pass. The faithful sepoys, assenting at 
first, recommended m the end that the moi^ey 
should be paid. It was paid. But next morning 
before daybreak, as our party was preparing to 
, move on, the bandits commenced a fire upon them. 

The faithful sepoys began to fire wildly in return, 
but with the exception of ten or twelve, they 
speeviflfy ciisjasmst?. AS io- raffy’ 

were vain. Tho fugitives were now deserted. 

One of their number. Lieutenant Townshend, feU 
shot through the heart. The others, returning 
the bandits’ fire, moved as best they could in 
one direction — ^whither they knew not. Fort,u- 
nately the road they had taken led to the 
hospitable territoiy of Chatarpur. Across the 
border the bjandits did not follow them, and 
though sdme villagers fired at them, they reached 
the village of Kalrai at 3 p.m. 

Not all of them, however. Townshend had Their losses. 


been shot through the heart; Major Eirke and 
Mrs. Smalley, and a native, had succumbed to sun- 
stroke or apoplexy. The women and children had 
been brought on with the greatest difficulty. The 
officers had given up their horses, and on t|te 
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non-combatants bad been laden like so many 
sacks. On tbat day and on those that followed 
many of these poor creatures perished, and had 
to be left by the wayside. 

There was no safety for the English at Kalrai. 
The majority of them — ^for some, and all the Eura- 
sians, elected to remain behind — pushed on to 
Mahdba. By this time the party was reduced to 
seven ofiScers, one sergeant, two civilians, three 
women, two children,* — ^with nine horses amongst 
them. The other Europeans had either been 
killed, had died, or had stayed behind at Kalrai. 

The fugitives moved on again on the 20th o' 
June; but they were attacked on their wa> 
and dispersed. The subsequent sufferings which 
some of them endured were extraordinary. Dr. 
Mawe, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant Ewart, and 
Mrs. Smalley’s child, died of sunstroke or fatigue. 
Sergeant Kirchoff, assaulted by the villagers, was 
left for dead, but ultimately escaped. Captain 
Scott saved Mrs Mawe’s child, carrying it in front 
of him whilst Mrs. Smalley sat behind. The vil- 
lagers, especially those in British territory, were 
found generally most hostile. But for the gen- 
erous kindness of the Nawab of Banda and of the 
Rani of Azigarli not one of the fugitives would 
have escaped. The Nawab and the Rani did 
more than protect them in their States, — they 
used every means in their power to assuage the 
hostility of the villagers. To them alone was it 

* Their names were. Cap- Mawe and diild, Mr. Harrey 
tain Scot, Lieutenanta Ewart, Blrke, Mrs. Smalley and child, 
Jackaon, Bemington, Sergeant Kirchoff and wife, 
and Irorlp, Dr. Mawe, Mrs. 
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dkk.'^that a remnant of the party which had fled 
from Naogang succeeded ultimately in reaching 
territory still possessed by the British.* 

Eeference has been made in the preceding 
narrative to the generous conduct of the Nawdb 
of Banda. But Banda Avas itself a military station. 
There was quartered a -detachment of the 56th 
Regiment of Native Infantry. These men, in cor- 
respondence with their brethren of the 12th, 
were equally tainted. Learning betimes of the 
successful outbreak at Naogang they followed its 
example. Rising on the 14th of Juno, and making 
common cause with the troops of the Nawab, they 
plundered the treasury and went off to join their 
•comrades. The Nawab Avas able to save the lives 
of the ofBoers. He extended the same protection 
to the Europeans who had escaped from Hamir- 
piir, and to those likewise who had fled across the 
Jamna from Fathpiir. The time, however, was 
to arrive when the Nawab, like Sindia and the 
Hindii princes of Rajputuna, would find himself 
unable to contend any longer against the excited 
passions of his followers. True, hoAvever, to his 
liege lord, he extended hospitality and protection 
to every European fugiti\’e as long as ho could do 
so, and when the insubordination of his troops 
rendered it impossible for him to afford them 
further protection, he had his guests safel'^' 
escorted to territoiy stiU owning tho British ’ 

* There are most interest- Of the men left ' 
ing narratives of these events Kalrai, forfy - o'^ 
by Captain Scott, Mrs. Mawe, drummers, bugi 
I^eutmiant Jachson, Sergeant families, nlti' 

Eirchoffj and Mr. Langdale. Band& in ss' 
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Bqcmvin, There was one station in Bandalkhand, and 
only one, in which the native troops stationed 
did not mutiny. This was the station of Nagdd. 
Fidelity of The regiment there quartered, the 50th Native 
th« 60 th N.I, Infantry, stood firm to the last, fourteen men in 
the whole regiment having alone shown symp- 
toms of disaffection. Nor was the misconduct 
of these men displayed uutU a later period (27th 
of August). 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mobe important in their results on the general 
.situation were the occurrences taking place about 
the same time in the States of the native princes 
in Central India and Rajpiitand. I have narrated 
a portion of those under the head of Gwaliar. It 
is necessary now to invite the attention of the 
reader to the larger remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor- 
General at Indiir, the capital of the dominions of 
Holkar, and the head-quarters of the Central In- 
dian Agency, was Colonel Henry Marion Duiand. 
Colonel Durand was one of the most remarkable 
of the remarkable men for the production of 
whom tU Bast India Company was famous. 
Endowed with a clear head, a comprehensive 
grasp of affairs, a quick and keen vision, a 
sin^arly retentive memory, and an energy that 
nothing could tire, Durand could not escape 
distinction. Anywhere, and under any circum- 
stances, be would have attained it. Seldom has 
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there served in India a man who could do all 
things so well ; who could successfully apply to so 
many diverse subjects his vast talents. He was 
equally at home in planning a campaign, in 
giving, as he did give, the soundest advice to a 
Commandcr-in-Chiof, after an indecisive action, 
sneh as that of Chillianwala, and in devising 
schemes for the improvement of the complicated 
revenue system of the North-West Provinces. 
Nor did his private character beUe his conduct as 
a public officer. Large hearted, full of sympathy 
for the suffering and the oppressed, he had un- 
sparing scorn and contempt for those only whom 
he believed to be false, to bo treacherous, to be 
corrupt, to be time-serving. For a man of that’ 
class, when once he had found him out, Durand 
had no pity. But the true man, however poor, 
however neglected by Fortune he might be, alwaya 
received from Durand support, encouragement, 
and sympathy. This remark applies alike to 
Colonel Durand’s relations with natives as with 
Europeans. It is not true that he had a scorn 
for Asiatics as Asiatics. He had scorn for corrupt 
Asiatics, as he had scorn for corrupt Europeans. 
But in his mind the colour of the skin weighed 
not at all. With him honesty was honesty, false- 
ness was falseness; and wherever he detected 
these opposite qualities, he loved or despised th ) 
possessor, whether he were Asiatic, or whether he 
were European. 

It is a remarkable fact that throughout his long 
career in India — a career extending over forty 
years— Durand owed nothing to Fortune. On the 
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contrary. Ids life was a constant struggle against 
the efforts of the blind goddess. She made his 
path hard and difficult. He rose to one of the 
highest positions in India, — the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of her most important province — 
in spite of envy, in spite of calumny, in spite of the 
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thousand and one indirect obstacles which can be 
and are used to thwart the upward career of an 
able and honest man, who, connecting himself 
with no party, dares to have the courage of his 
opinions. There have been ‘epochs in Indian 
history when it has been possible for men without 
brains to rise very high indeed. Servility, com- iiis luUred of 
plaisanco, a cautious reticence, a suppression in 
•fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes 
found useful and are often rewarded. But 
Durand scorned the backstairs path. He always 
spoke exactly what he thought, always acted as 
he believed to be right, regardless of consequences. 

This manly action made him many enemies, and Hw mauii- 
these enemies thwarted him, as enemies in high 
places can thwart a man true to his own convic- 
tions. That he succeeded in spite of them was 
due partly to his indomitable strength of will, 
partly to the fact that in times of pressure and 
adversity. Governments find themselves forced to 
replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled 
workman. 

Colonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. 

Yet, so great had been his capacity, and so com- 
prehensive his intellectual range, that be, then a 
Lieutenant of Engineers, had been selected in ms earlier 
1838 for the post of Secretary to the Board of 
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Bevenue of the North-West Provinces. He had 
accepted this post when he was invited to ac- 
company the army which was to march under 
Sir John Keane into Afghanistan. He threw up 
bis civil appointment, joined that force, and was 
one of the two oflScers who blew in the gates 
of Ghazni thus admitting the storming party. His 
health requiring a change to England, he had 
returned to India ivith Lord EUenborough in 
1841 in the capacity of aide-de-camp. Before 
landing in Calcutta Lord EUenborough had 
promoted the aide-de-camp to be private secretary. 
Durand held this office during the brilliant Indian 
career of Loi’d EUenborough. On the recall of 
the latter by the Court of Directors he was. 
appointed Commissioner of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Then came into play those arts which 
incompetent rulers employ to get rid of men, 
subordinate to them in position, but in every 
other respect their superiors. Charges, fiivolous 
in themselves, and subsequently proved to bo 
utterly unfounded, were trumped up against 
Durand. He was removed from his Commissioner- 
ship. He returned to England with the justifica- 
tory pieces in his pocket; convinced the Court of 
Directors, convinced the Board of' Control, and 
went back to India with an order from the 
President of that Board that he was to receive 
an appointment equal to that of which he had 
been unjustly deprived. But,rIjord Dalhousie was 
then Governor-General of Jn^. Lord Dalhousie 
did not like Durand. He offered him an appoint- 
ment in the Panjab so interior to that he was 
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entitled to expect tliat Durand unhesitatingly 
refused it. He re-entered upon his duties as a 
military Engineer, joined the army then fighting 
in the Panjab, Tvas summoned to the councils of 
war held by Lord Gough after Chillianwala, and 
aided by his practical advice in ensuring the 
victory of Gdjrat. An account of this campaign 
from his pen enriched shortly afterwards the 
pages of the Galcutta Review. After the annexa- 
tion of the Panjdb Durand accepted from Lord 
Dalhousie the post of political agent at BhopAl. 
His labours of years here were most useful. He 
formed the mind of the Bcgam ; taught her those 
golden lessons of true and honest deahug as a 
Vuler, from which she profited so much afterwards ; 
and showed her, from tho examples of the 
Mahomedan rulers of India, the material advantage 
a sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the 
knowledge that he was to be believed on his own 
word. Severe illness drove Durand to England 
in 1854. His appointment at Bhopal lapsed to 
another, and he returned at the end of 1856 to the 
corps of Engineers. But shortly afterwards, Sir 
Bohert Hairdlton, the agent for the Governor- 
General at Indfir, having elected to take furlough 
to Europe, Lord Canning sent Durand to act for 
him. Thus it happened that when the Mutiny 
broke out in 1857, Colonel Durand was tho re- 
presentative of tho Government of India at the 
court of Holkar, and had political charge of 
Central India. 

Colonel Durand took up his office at Indiir on 
t^e 5th of April. At that time all was quiet in 
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Central India. The excitement which had pre- 
vailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Man,* nor even to Indiir. 
On the 25th of April, however, a sepoy of the 
30th Native Infantry was apprehended in the act 
of conveying a treasonable message to the Darbar 
of Riwa. There is no doubt that he was one of 
many sent by the several regiments to ascertain 
the temper and sentiments of the native courts. 
From this time an uneasy feeling began to prevail 
throughout Central India — a feeling brought to a 
climax by the mutiny of the 10th of May at 
Mirath. 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand 
when the news reached him of the revolt at MiratK 
it is necessary to define the nature of the territory 
of which ho had political charge, its extent, its 
resources, and its position with regard to other 
States, Native as well as British. 

Central India comprised the Native States in 
subsidiary alliance with the British Government 
of Holkar, of Sindia, of Bhopal, of Dh4r, of 
Diwfe, and of Jaora. 

The dominion of Sindia may be roughly stated 
to comprise the territory bordered by the river 
Chambal to the north and north-west, severed on 
the east by the river Sind from Bandalkhand, and, 
further south, by the B6twa, from the British 
possessions. Between it and the British terri- 
tories due south, Ims Bhopal, divided from the 

*MAuiBtUeBritiahiiulitEur7 existing road, south-vest of 
station between thirteen and Inddr. 
fourteen miles, by the then 
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latter by the river ITarbad^ To the west of 
Bhopal is the dominion of Holkar, comprising 
likewise a portion of the country south of the 
Narbada, and nearly touching the Tapti. This 
dominion is, so to speak, pressed in by its neigh- 
bours. Its capital, Indur, lies in a tract of 
country separated from the remaining part of the 
dominion by the independent State of Diwas to 
the north and north-east, and by the independent 
State of Dhar to the west. On the north it is 
hemmed in by the south-w^torn limits of the 
dominion of Sindia, whilst, separating it again 
from its northernmost districts, is Jaora, nomi- 
nally a fief of Holkar, but really independent. 
To the north of Jaora, again, the dominion of 
Holkar thrusts its head into Rajpfitana, by which 
it is surrounded on three sides. 

It will thus be seen that of all the dominions 
under the Central Indian Agency, that of Holkar 
was the least compact. Hemmed in on three 
sides by Native States, its various component por- 
tions were isolated from each other, likewise by 
Native States. Each of these had its own troops. 
First in order may be named Gwaliar, possessing 
a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and led by 
European* oflicers. The main body of this force 
was at Gwaliar itself, but it had detachments at 
Sipri ; further south still, at Giina ; and, on the 
very borders of Holkar’s territory, at A'gar. 
Thirty miles from A'gar was M^hidpdr, the head- 
quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small force 
comprising a regiment of infantry, a battery of 
artillery, and some cavalry, likewise oflELcered by 
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British officers. Immediately to the north of 
Mt'liidpiir lies Jaora, and to the north of that 
again, and on the high road to Dehli, are the 
stations of Nimach and Nasirabad, garrisoned by 
troops of the regular army. 

The purely native force in the dominions of 
Jaont, of Dhar, and of Diwns, was contemptible 
in point of nnmbcr® and efficiency, but to the 
oast of Indilr, and about a hundred miles from it, 
was the Bhopal contingent, a body of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, commanded by British 
officers, and stationed at Sihor. To the east and 
north-east of this, again, were native troops of 
the regular army, in the Sagar and Narbada, 
territories and in Bandalkhand. 

It will thus be seen that Indiir was completely 
out off on three sides from the British territory 
by native troops and native contingents. On the 
south, indeed, rather more than thirteen miles 
distant from it, and about five-and-twenty miles 
north of the Narbada, lay the British station of 
Milu, garrisoned by the 23rd Eegiment of Native 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Platt, a wing of 
the ] st Oavaliy, under Major Harris, and Captain 
Hungerford’s battery of Artillery, having Euro- 
pean gunners but native drivers. Thus; if Inddr 
was isolated, M^u was still more so. For while, 
to the north of it, Indiir was occupied by a large 
native force under the personal direction of Hoi- 
kar himself, to the south it rested, so to speak, in 
the air, no British troops intervening between it 
and the military stations in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, 
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It is clearT, then, that, in the event of the 
mutinous contagion spreading to Central India, 
the maintenance of order in the country north of 
the Narbada depended entirely on one of two con- 
tingencies. The first of these was, naturally, the 
early fall of Dehli ; the second, the advance of 
reinforcements from the south. In view of the 
latter contingency, the paramount importance of 
maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada 
will at once bo recognised. 

Crossing the Narbada below Indiir, and running 
right through the territories under the Central 
Indian Agency to a point on the Chambal directly 
north of GwAlidr, ran the direct road from Bom- 
bay to A'gra. Not only was this road invaluable 
as a postal and telegraphic line,* but it was abso- 
lutely necessary as a military road, constituting, 
as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of 
maintaining this line, more especially the portion 
of it south of the Narbada, cannot be over-rated. 
Its weak points were those where it was com- 
manded by the troops stationed at Mdhidpiir and 
at A'gar, and where it passed through stations 
held by troops belonging to the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent, such as Sipri and Gwdlidr, and where it 
traversed Dholpfir. 

At Inddr, for the protection of the trea- 
sury and other public Wldings, was a detach- 

• There was, in 1857, no the Madras and Bombaj pro- 
direct telegnrohic line between sidencies could be effected was 
Madras and Oalcutta, and the that b^ Agra and luddr. — 
only circle by which tele- Central India inlAhT. 
graphie oonuonnication with 
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ment of the M41wa contingent, two hundred 
strong. These were the only troops stationed 
there when the news of the mutiny of the 10th 
of May at Mirath reached the Eesidency. 

Colonel Durand received this intelligence on 
the 14th of May. Ho comprehended at a glance 
its importance. He saw that it was but the first 
act of a very tragic drama. But his duty was 
clear to him. To maintain his own position at 
Inddr as long as it could bo maintained ; to sever 
all intercourse between the native troops of the 
regular army and the soldiers of tho native con- 
tingents ; to secure the Narbada, and the impor- 
tant road I have described; to re-assure the native 
princes under his superintendence : — these were 
his first considerations, and he set himself at once 
to act upon them. 

It happened that, in addition to the troops I 
have mentioned, there was a regiment of Bluls 
at the station of Sirdarpdr, near Mandlesar, 
about forty miles from Inddr. The Bluls are 
men who have no caste prejudices, and who, 
reclaimed from a ^/ild life by the British, had 
always proved good soldiers. Durand sent at 
once to Sirddrpdr for two hundred and seventy 
of these men. Believing, too, that of a]l the con- 
tingents, those who had been raised at Bhopal were 
the least likely to waver in their fidelity, he ordered 
up a strong detachment of cavalry and infantry and 
two gfuns from that place. These troops, using 
every expedition, reached Inddr on the 20th of 
May. Colonel Durand being precluded,' as an 
officer in political employ, from exercising military 
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duties, the command of these detachments, and bookysh. 
the arranging for the protection of the Residency, ®’“^***- 
devolved upon Colonel Stoekley of the Bhil May'ii. 
corps. 

They arrived just in time. The native troops in MutinoM 
Mau had not escaped the contagion of the disease tho’trMp”at 
by which the entire native army had been infected. 

Not only were they, at this very time, ripe for 
revolt, but they had oven debated whether it 
would not be advisable to make at once a dash 
for the scene where their brethren were fighting, 
by way of Inddr. Conscious that such a move 
was possible, that, under certain circumstances, — • 
such, for example, as the presence in the ranks of 
' the native troops of a master mind, — it was certain, 

Durand had made every preparation to meet the Durand ao- 
contmgency. In consequence of his requisition ofMah&ji 
Mahdrdja Holkar had supphed him with cavalry • 
to form pickets on the roads. Prom the same 
source he had received half a battery of guns and 
three companies of infantry. These had been 
posted so as to command the approaches to the 
Residency. A certain number of troopers were 
kept always in the saddle. Yet, after all, if the 
attempt had been made, the chances of the Eng- 
lish at Inddf would have been poor. For the 
question quis eustodiet ipsos custodes had not then 
been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the credit of the custodes. 

* The cavalry furnished by at Inddr, the llah&r&jd was 
Holhar were never considered requested to remove them, 
trustworthy. When, there- and to send them on distant 
fore, Colons Travers arrived duty. This was done. 

•14 
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In the middle of June a further detachment of 
cavalry from Bhopal, under their commandant, 
Colonel Travers, arrived at Inddr. Tho command 
of the entire force round the Residency devolved, 
then, on Colonel Travers, as the senior officer. 
This onerous duty could not have fallen to a more 
gallant soldier or to a truer-hearted man. To 
him was then committed the military care of the 
Residency, and it is only just to record that not 
a single precaution was neglected to ensure the 
safety of its occupants against the effects of a 
sudden rising. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of 
Colonel Travers affairs had appeared to move 
more smoothly. Prom the outer world, however,* 
there came intelligence which more than ever con- 
vinced Durand that, unless a decisive blow should 
be struck speedily at the heart of the rebellion, 
the drain upon his resources would be hard to 
meet. Thus, disquieting rumours from Nasirabad 
and Nimach; the more than doubtful behaviour of 
detachments of the G-waliar contingent; the receipt 
of a letter from the officer commanding that con- 
tingent expressive of his distrust of their loyalty ; 
intelligence that emissaries from the native regi- 
ment at Mau had been discovered t^mpenng with 
the men of the Bhopal contingent ; — these reports, 
the one following the other in quick succession, 
were more than sufficient to satisfy Durand that, 
literally, he and his were standing on a quicksand. 
It is true that their feet stiU rested on the 
treacherous surface, but every wave of the tide, 
every effort of the feet to extricate themselves. 
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made the position more perilous, the danger moro 
apparent. 

This, in fact, was the case when, on the Ist, 
Durand received intelligence of the mutiny at 
Nasirab^d ; on the 6tli, of that at Nimach. The 
information which reached Durand could not bo 
hidden from the regular troops at Mau. The 
head-quarter wing of the cavalry regiment there 
stationed had just mutinied at Nimach. How 
would the men of the other wing, and the men of 
the infantry regiment, receive the news ? Should 
they revolt, would the European battery bo able 
to Asperse them ? Should they make a rush for 
Inddr, would the troops of Holkar oppose them 
or unite with them? These were questions on 
the solution of which depended, not only the lives 
of the Europeans, but the maintenance of British 
authority in Central India. 

Eor a moment it seemed as though the native 
troops at Mau were about to prove an exception 
to their comrades, that amid the faithless they 
would be faithful. Reports, indeed, to their dis- 
credit were rife. It was openly stated that they 
were in league with the troops of Holkar, and 
that, strong jn that alliance, they intended to 
master tHe guns at Mau, and then march on Indiir. 
But they showed no outward s^n of ill-will or of 
disafEection. Never were they more respectful ; 
never more fervent in their protestations of 
loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. He saw through it. 
As he wrote to Lord Elphinstone, “ it was all moon- 
shine.” But to him there was still a glimmering 
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of hope. Though the news of the revolt at 
Nimach was followed by that of the mutiny of 
the cavalry of the Malwa contingent — ^pushed up, 
contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact with tho 
mutineers — accompanied by the murder of their 
officers j though reports arrived of the massacre 
of the Europeans at Jhansi, with its accompany- 
ing horrors ; and though, last and most fatal of 
all, intelligence was received of the revolt of the 
bulk of the Gwahar contingent at Gwalior itself, 
Durand still hoped. There was a chance, and 
apparently a good chance, that he might yet over- 
ride the storm, that a ray of sunshine might yet 
harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in the march of a column 
despatched to Mau from tho Bombay Presidency 
under Major-General Woodburn, It was the 
approach of this column, consisting of five troops 
of the 14th Dragoons, a battery of artillery, a 
company of sappers, and a native regiment, that 
had caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Mau. It was the approach of this 
column that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. 
Had it only pushed on Central India would havo 
been saved from a great calamity. . 

It happened, however, that General Wood- 
burn’s column was suddenly diverted to another 
point. Disturbances had broken out at Aranga- 
b£d. It was believed that on the suppression of 
those disturbances depended the fidelity to British 
interests of the troops of the Mzam, and that, 
therefore, at any sacrifice, they must be sup- 
pressed. General Woodbum, then, turned off to 
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Arangabod. He suppressed the disturbances 
there, but, having suppressed them, did not 
move forward. He remained at Arangabad, 
halted, I must suppose, in deference to superior 
orders. To compensate, as far as ho could, for 
the alienation of this force, the Governor of Bom- 
bay, Lord Elphinstono, ever zealous for the public 
service, was seeking the means of equipping 
another column for the relief of Central India. 

The hope, then, so promising, apparently so 
well grounded, was destined to prove delusive. 
Even before it had utterly flickered away there 
had come tidings sufficient to daunt the most 
stout-hearted, but which did not daunt Durand. 
The northern portion of the great road between 
A'gra and Bombay had, ho knew, boon lost when 
the troops at Jhansf, and when, subsequently, 
the Gwaliar contingent liad mutinied. But now 
ho learned that his communications were still 
further threatened; that the troops at Jabal- 
pdr, at Lalatpdr, and at Sagar, were on the 
verge of mutiny ; that throughout Bandalkhand 
the natives were rising, and that the temper 
of the troops in Mau was becoming daily more 
uncertain. , 

But in these desperate circumstances there 
suddenly appeared in the north-west the reflection 
of a light sufficient, had it been real, to calm all 
apprehensions. Just at the time when Durand 
received information that General Woodbum had 
crushed the rising , at Arangiibad the report 
reached him that Dehli had fallen. This was the 
blow at the heart which would have paralysed 
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intending mutineers — ^this the light which would 
have diffused its cheering ray into every comer of 
the Empire. It was notDurand alone who heard the 
report. It had crept into the coimting-houses of the 
native bankers and been wliispered in the furthest 
recesses of the bazaars. The quieter demeanour 
of the lower classes of the population showed how 
markedly the confirmation of the rumour would 
have affected the course of events. 

But it proved to be a will o’ the wisp — to be 
premature — ^to be untrue. Not to Durand, in the 
first instance, came the denial of the rumour. 
Certain information that the intelligence was false 
reached a banker of the city. He refused to dis- 
close to Durand the nature of the information it 
was known he had received. But a little later it 
came to Durand direct. On the morning of the 
1st of July a letter from A'gra, dated the 20th of 
June, was handed to him. From this he learned 
for the first time that the previous report regard- 
ing the fall of Dehli was untrue, that, up to the 
17th, the British, forced to remain on the de- 
fensive, had been repeatedly attacked; that they 
had with difficulty held their own; and that the 
General commanffing had determined to suspend 
all offensive movements pending the afrival of 
reinforcements. 

The communication from A'gra was placed in 
Colonel Durand’s hands about 8 o’clock on the 
morning of the 1st of July. About half an hour 
later he sat down to condense its contents into a 
letter to be despatched to the Governor of Bombay 
when hcc was stai’tled by the sudden discharge ot 
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tke three guns in the Residency enclosure.* A BtwrTni. 
second later and one of his official servants rushed 
in to report that tho whole place was in an uproar. 

Durand , rose and walked hastily to tho steps of 
the Residency. The scene that met his gaze left 
no doubt upon his mind. The crisis, so long aud 
BO skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before I recount tho measures taken by the 
Agent and the Commander of the force round tho 
Residency to avert this sudden danger, I propose 
to describe that place and its environs, and to 
show how the troops under tho orders of Colonel 
Travers had been posted. 

The Inddr Residency is a double-storied house Thojndfir 

• • t ** BosidGiMy, 

built of stone, t in an open enclosure, about 
four hundred yards to tho north of the Khan 
river, flowing in a north-westerly direction to- 
wards the city of Indiir, from which the Residency 
is two miles distant. In the same enclosure arc 

* In Mb letter to Ilolkar, kkk. Tho chief entrance to 
dated the 3rd of August, the upjjer storey is from out- 
Durand stated that the at- side, hy a handsome flight of 
tack began at twenty minutes stone ste])8. The glass and 
to 9. Venetian doors on this storey 

t Major Evans Bell {Last are as numerous as those 
0<fttnsds of an Unknovm Oovn- below, but are larger. 
seUor) uuphes thjat the Resi- It was impossible to throw 
dency was (not made defen- up earthworks in front of the 
Bible. But the following de- Eesidency, for tho simple foa- 
scription of that building will son that there was no earth 
show how impossible it was to wherewith to make the works, 
make it proof against cannon The Besidency stands upon 
shot. Kot only was the Sesi- ground not having an inch of 
dency built of stone, but m soil m depth. Even for the 
the lower storey it is entered small flower-beds in front of 
by from twenty-four to thirty the building, earth had to be 
glass and Venetian doors, in- brought from a considerable 
capable of resisting even a distance. 
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bungalows for tlie assistants to the Agent and 
other buildings and bazaars. Within its circum- 
ference, in fact, was comprised the entire civil 
station of Indiir. It is an open park-like place sur- 
rounded by groves and gardens. Immediately on 
its western front runs the road to M^iu. This, 
passing the Residency, crosses the Kh^ river 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- 
west of that building. To the south-east of 
this road are thickly wooded groves and gar- 
dens ; but immediately to the west of it, and, in 
some instances, bordering it, were bazaars and a 
number of native buildings of various sorts. These 
extended for a considerable distance on either side 
of the road leading to tho city. Not more than a* 
hundred yards intervened between tho eastern- 
most of these buildings and the Residency. In 
and about these wore located tho native troops, 
three companies of infantry, and three field guns, 
sent by Holkar to protect the Residency. 

To the north of that building, and still nearer to 
it, was the stable square, in the immediate vicinity 
of the post-office, tho telegraph office, and the trea- 
sury. Hero was the cavalry picket. Round aboutit 
were the camps of the Bhopal cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty strong, the infantry of the Bhopal and 
Mdhidpfir contingents, numbering about four 
hundred men, and the detachment of Bhfls, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of all these detach- 
ments the cavalry was the most remote from the 
Residency. 

On the morning of the 1st of July neither were 
these ^eu nor their officers under the smallest 
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apprehension of a rising. The men were scattered 
about in undress ; some were bathing ; some were 
cooking their food. The native officers and non- 
commissioned officers had just come up to trans- 
act their morning business at the orderly-room. 
Colonel Travers himself, in conversation with 
some of them, was on the point of entering that 
room. Suddenly they were all startled by the 
same artillery fire and the same tumult Avliich 
had draivn Durand to the steps of the Residency. 
A moment’s glance sufficed to show them that 
the rebels were upon them. 

Who were these rebels, and who set them on ? 
The rebels were the men of the three companies of 
Holkar’s army, and the gunnem of Holkar’s thret* 
guns, posted for the protection of the Residency 
in the buildings between it and the city, and 
distant from it, at the nearest point, only a hun- 
dred yards. To these men, a little after 8 
o’clock, a man named Saadat Khan,* an officer in 

* In a work recently put- General Sir Henry Daly, suL- 
lisked, Last Counsels of an scquently and still the Go- 
Unknown Gounsdlor (Major vernor - General’s Agent at 
Evans Bell), Saadat Ehiin is Indur, thus desuribed Inin 
dqMpbed as “ a sort of half- officially in 1874 • “ Saadat 
pa^officer, with no men under Ehan was a man of weight m 
his command.” -Again, “ a Indur m 1857 ; his father wts 
man of good family, consider- commandant of cavaliy, m 
ing himself to have some which ho was known os lles- 
daim to be hereditary Bukshie saldar. The Customs DiqMrt- 
of Holkor’a army, but out of ment was also under his 
employ and in disgrace ” But control.” The fact is that 
the Govemor-General’s Agent Saadat Khiin, although m- 
—who then was Sir Bwert flutntial with the Mahoine- 
Hamilton— describes him in dans,did not occupy a iiosition 
1858, in his official letter to of authority, nor was he in 
Government, as a “ Durbar favour with the Darbar. 
officer of cavalry.” Major- 
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Holkar’s cavalry, followed by eight troopers, 
coming from the direction of the palace, gal- 
loped, shouting : “ G-et ready, come on to kill 
the sahibs; it is the order of the Maharaja.*’ 
Saadat Khan was followed at a distance by tho 
rabble of the town, eager for blood and for 
plunder ; for the word had gone forth that Durand 
was about to remove into Mau the treasure,* 
amounting to £150,000 in silver, which he had 
guarded in a strong building, erected by the 
Government for the purpose, close to the Resi- 
dency. Others of the same class mingling with 
Darbar soldiers had rushed to seek out tho 
Christian population who had remained in their 
own homes or in their offices, unprepared for and 
not expecting the sudden murderous onslaught 
which was to lay them low.f 

• Major Erans Bell states, kept secret from the offieers, 
as I understand him {Last nor could ho have overlooked 
Coumdi of an TJnkmwn Ooun- commumuation u ith Colonel 
seUor, page 89), that Durand Travers, 
had given orders for tho re- t Lieut-GcncnJ Travers, 
moval of the treasure to V.C , C.B., states (Z'/je Eea- 
M^u on the Ist of Julj. cuation of Indore), that tho 
But there are reasons for number of the English popu- 
lieving that no such order lation, men, women, and chil- 
was issued. The Treasury dren, murdered by diese mf- 
Guard was under the orders fians amounted to thirty-nine, 
of Colonel Travers. On Colonel Zn a work recent]^ published, 
Travers it would have de- Laet Counedt of an, Vhknotvn 
volved to famish the escort Counsellor (Major Evans Bell), 
for the treasure. Now Colonel it is stated tmt this state- 
Travers received no order ment is erroneous, that tho 
whatever on the subject. Not murdered were only twenty- 
a cart, not even a camel had five in number, and that *of 
been collected. The Treasi^ these on^ two were Enro- 
was closed. Had Durand in- peans. But the Agent to 
tended to remove the treasnre, the Gbvemor-Generaiin l€7i, 
the fact could not have been Major-General Sir Henry Da* 
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The Darhdr troops thus appealed to by Saadat BookTUI. 
Khdn turned out at once. They were not taken 
by surprise. Their commandant, Bans Gopal, 
admitted subsequently that his men had been Thetroopi 
demoralised. Certainly neither he nor any other 
officer made tho smallest attempt to chock tho 
outbreak. On the other hand, no men could have 
shown themselves more ready and eager for mis- 
chief. They at once began to shout vociferously - 
os they formed up, whilst the gunners placed 
their three guns in position, and opened fire on 
the picket of cavalry. 

Such was the sight and such were the sounds 
that met Durand and Travers about half-past 
8* o’clock that morning. Sudden as was the out- 
break it found the two men cool and colloctc'd. 

Travers, who, I have said, was at tho moment 
talking to his native officers, hastened to tho 
picket in the stable-square, ordered tho troops to 
turn out and the guns to be placed in a position 
to open lire on the rebels. Tho men, surprised, 

ly, K.C.S.I., writing official- That thirty-nine persons were 
ly to the GoTemment in that massacred hy the rebels is 
yeai (lOth^f September), re- clear. Not less so, that these 
ports 08 foIlowB (para. 6) : “ It thirty-nine persons wore Bn- 
was recotdied in. the Dnrbar tkb subjects. It is no excul- 
Bii uy of July*18S7, that Saa- pation of the brutabty of the 
dot Kb«.Ti, mer the attack on assassins to state that of the 
tho Beoidsmey on Ist of July, total number only two were 
which resulted in the slaugh- full-blooded Europeans and 
ter of British subjects, Euro- the remamder half - breds, 
peon and native, women and or Eurasians. Tho numbers 
children, in all, 39,” &c. It given by General Travers arc 
would thus appear that the those attested to by the Dur- 
ouly mistake made by Lieut,- bar records, and quoted as 
General Travers is in the use indisputable by tho highest 
of the adjective " EngUsh.” British authority on the? spot. 
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lialf-stupified by the suddenness of the attack, 
showed at first no hesitation. But while they 
were turning out Travers having caused the men 
of the picket to mount rapidly conducted them 
to a point whence they could most advantageously 
charge the enemy’s battery. He then attempted 
to form them up to charge. But here, likewise, 
treason had done its work. The native officer of 
the picket had been “got at.” And though the 
picket was three times formed for attack, three 
times did this man break the formation from the 
rear. This action threw the men into confusion. 
Two opposite feelings seemed to contend in them 
for mastery. But to stand still was fatal. Travers 
felt this, and feeling it, notwithstanding that 
success seemed hopeless, ho gave tho order to 
charge. Gallantly leading, he cliarged home, and 
though followed by but five of his men, ho drove 
away the gunners, wounded the ineiter of the 
mutiny, Saadat Khan, and for a few moments had 
the guns in his possession. Had he only been 
properly supported this charge would have been 
decisive. But not only was he not supported, 
but he and his five men were exposed to the fire 
of the enemy’s infantry, now drawn up in order. 
For a moment, indeed, that infantry seemed 
inclined to waver ; but when they recognised tho 
small number of the men who had follow^ 
Travers, they re-gathered heart and continuld, 
formed up, their musketry fire. 

The gallant clmrge of Travers had not, hovr- 
over, been useless. It had given time to Durand 
to make hasty prepsu'atious for the dnfenoo of tho 
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Besidency, to the gunners to place the guns in 
position, to the officers to turn out and form up 
•their men. Durand, too, had utilised the few 
minutes at his disposal to write a letter to Colonel 
Platt, commanding at Mau, telling him that he 
had been attacked, and requesting him to send 
Captain Hungerford’s battery to his aid. 

Duifend had just come out with this note in his 
hand when he met Travers returning from his 
charge. He gave Travers the note, with a re- 
quest to forward it at once. Travers entrusted 
the important missive to a trooper on whom ho 
believed he could depend. But he felt even then 
that absolute confidence was to be placed in no 
native soldier, and he more than doubted whether 
the letter would be delivered. 

Meanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect 
of the spirited charge of Travers, moved their 
guns round the left flank of the barracks into the 
open ground, with the intention of taking up a 
position for a front attack on the Residency. To 
meet this, Travers pushed forward his two guns 
two hundred yards to the right front of the 
Residency, and directed the gunners to open a 
concentrated fire on the enemy’s supports. The 
guns, well served by two serjeants, Oir and 
Murphy, and by fourteen native gunners, who 
had remained faithful, at once opened out with 
aSsoti disabling one of the rebels’ pieces, and 
forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a 
splendid chance offered to the garrison. A charge 
in force now would have decided the day. The 
Head was there to see the opportunity, the Hands 
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were there that might hare* heized it, but the 
Hearts that should have animated those hand» 
were cold and lifeless. In a word, the cavaliy, 
who could have gained the victory, would not. 
They came up in excellent formation, but despite 
the efforts of their officers and of Durand Aey 
melted away. Twenty-five or thirty of them 
galloped off at once to Sihor, filling the air with 
cries that the Europeans were being massacred. 
The greater number remained helpless, panic- 
stricken, afraid of each other. The Hindds and 
Sikhs amongst them suspected the Mahomedans, 
and the Mahomedans suspected the Hindds and 
Sikhs. Divided into parties they scattered them- 
selves over the enclosure, seeking the best 
available shelter from the enemy’s fire, passive 
spectators of an assault which with union and 
heartiness they might have prevented. 

Still conscious of the possibilities before him, 
and maddened by the refusal of the Bhopal men 
to seize them, Travers ordered Captain Magniac 
to ride after the men and to do his utmost to 
bring up a dozen or even half a dozen to attack 
the battery still lying defenceless in the open. 
But again he was disappointed. The men would 
not respond to his call. 

Baulked by the behaviour of the cavalry, 
Travers turned to the infantry feeling, like.Eyre 
at Arab, that a bayonet-charge would yet Wve 
the day. But here again he was disappointed.! 
The two hundred men of the M4hidpUr contingent 
absolutely refused to fight. Of the two hundred 
and seventy men of the Bhopal contingent only 
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twelve of obedience. The 

rest levelled th^ at their officers, and 

drove them oS. Twj declined even to lift a 
finger on behalf of the British. The Bhils 
allowed themselves to be formed up but would 
not act. 

Still the defence was not abandoned. It 
was determined to bring the Bhils — the only 
troops not in open mutiny — ^under cover. They 
were accordingly brought inside the Residency 
in the hope that they might be prevailed upon 
to discharge their pieces at the enemy when 
sheltered by stone walls. But, meanwhile, tho 
rebels, finding that no advantage had been taken 
of their first check and rightly conjecturing tlrnt 
our troops had refused to fight them, had com- 
pleted their artillery movement, and were pouring 
in many directions a fire of round shot and grape. 
Under the influence of this fire tho Bhils were 
completely cowed, refused even to discharge their 
pieces, and abandoning their posts at the outer 
windows, crowded into the centre rooms. The 
rebel infantry was forming up, evidently with the 
intention of taking advantage of the effect of tho 
fire of their guns. To defend the Residency there 
now ‘remained, besides the fourteen faithful native 
gunners, eight combatant officers, two doctors, two 
sergeants, and five Europeans • of the telegraph 
dep^ment. Under their charge were eight 

One of tliAwi was Post- slaughter which they had es- 
master. All, howler, were capw, to use their arms, 
unable, either from al^m or They did not fire a smgle 
from being unnerved by the shot. 
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ladies and three ohildpon. !lbe forces ^ 

disproportionate for tlxd contest to contimMi toogeB^ 
unless succour should arrive. The enemy's^lftie®B * 
were calling on their men to assault, and 
ranks were rapidly filling. The position seesSn 
desperate. 

At this crisis, the few cavalry who had re- 
mained huddled up, passive and inactive, behin^ 
the Eesidency, sent a message through thejjp, 
officer. Captain Ms^niac, that they were about to 
consult their own safety, further defence bein|||' 
hopeless ; that if they did not then move, their 
retreat would be cut off, and they begged that 
this last chance might bo taken of saving the 
women and children. • 

I pause for a moment to ask the reader to take 
a glance at the position. Let him imagine a large 
stone house, occupied by seventeen Englishmen 
and fourteen faithful natives, with two guns for its 
defence, attacked by about siz hundred trained 
sepoys, swelled by tho constantly augmenting 
rabble of the city.* The besieged embarrassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and ohifd- 
ren to protect, and encumbered and threatcbed 
by having nearly five hundred mutinous^oops 
ivithin the range of their defence — trooPFwho, 
if they acted at all, would act against them. But 
this is not all. The assailants occupied the build- 
ings and roads all about the Eesidency. But 


* The Biz hundred trained tingent in&nt^ who, juit 
sepoys were compoBed of about about this time, fairly wmit 
two hundred of all ranks of over to the rebel). 

Ilolkar’s men, and the oon> 
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limce -was besides # bodj'^ ijative cavalry, willing Book vm 
to protect the Ensopeass from actual assault if 
they would abandon the E^idency and retreat, 
but unwilling to stir hand or foot in defence of 
Hiat building. But now this body of cavalry was 
being out-flanked. It was threatening to ride off. 

Should it go, its place would inevitably be 
^ occupied by the enemy, and the Eosidency would 
Jjje attacked on four sides. 

This was the position. How was Durand to Coopbo-! 
'‘'act ? Could he cut his way through the enemy ? be op'j.rtf*'* 
He and the other men might have done so; but 
they would have exposed to certain death the 
women and the children. As a body, the civil 
portion of the Europeans were unarmed. They 
had escaped to the Eesidency with their bare lives. 

No valid assistance then was to be looked for from 
these. To remain was impossible. Could the 
attack be resisted there were no supplies — 
even water would have faded the garrison. Could 
Durand wait for Captain Hungerford’s battery 
from Mdu ? He had written for it at a quarter 
to 9 o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there 
wIE^ no sign of its approach. In any case it was 
imp^^blo it could arrive before half-past 12, 

— anPthen thfe enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the 
women and children would have been lost. Under 
these circumstances there was really but one 
course to pursue. On this all were agreed, of these only 
Durand as well as Travers ; all the other officers feasible, 
as well as Durand and Travers. They collected 
then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on 
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gun-wagOES, moved out of tb.6 Besidencj, oa#t»niig 
their rear with the cava^, ready to folbw the 
Europeans though not to fight for them. It was 
then half-past 10 o’clock.* 

But where, all this time, it may be asked, *wla 
Holkar? Where was Captain Hungerford’s bat- 
tery ? These are the questions I now propose to 
answer. 

Few matters have been more debated than tho 
conduct of Ilolkar at this critical period. There 
are those who believed then that he was disloyal, 
who believe still that he was a watcher of tho 
atmosphere. There are those, on the other hand, 
who consider that his loyalty was unimpeachable, 
and that the doubts cast upon that loyalty, 
culminating as they liave in the denial to him of 
a practical expression of the complete satisfaction 


* Major ETans Bell {Last 
Counsels of an Unknown Coun- 
sellor, page 99), has laid some 
stress on the fact that no one 
was killed dunng the with- 
drawal from the Residonry 
I IiaTO communicated on this 
subject with Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Travers, V C , C B , and I 
append his reply. “ The 
ilesidency,” writes General 
Travers, “ stands upon the 
shoulder of slightly rismg 
ground which ftdls away to- 
wards the enemy’s position 
and the river, and, round- 
ing the shoulder, elopes in 
the other direction for some 
distance. The ground is open 
and smooth, and by keeping 
-the building as long as possible 


between the fugitives and the 
enemy’s artillery, a consider- 
able advantage was gained. 
Indeed, by holding the ca- 
valry as an additional screen, 
the enemy’s attention was 
withdrawn, and ho was de- 
layed in bringing his guns 
into action. What damage 
was done by his fire oumot 
say. We c6uld not pombly 
know what natives composed 
our mixed party. I myself can 
only speak to one man, an 
European or Eurasian — a 
dork, I bchevc— whoso head 
was taken off by a round 
shot. Qe feU in a little 
jungle, and might not have 
been discovered had not his 
horse stood by the corpse.” 
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tbe.pammount power, similar to tliat bestowed 
upon bis compeers, are a standing insult to his 
family and to his name. 

In writing history, sentiment is, or ought to be, 
excluded. The historian has to deal only with 
.facts. It is not very germane to the point at 
issue to inquire whether Durand disliked Ilolkar, 
or Holkar disliked Durand. It may even be ad- 
mitted that Durand did not admire the character 
* of Holkar ; and that Holkar, regarding Durand as 
a locum tenens only, as one who would shortly 
make way for the man whom ho really cared for, 
took no special pains to conciliate Durand. But 
there is unquestionable evidence to prove that up 
to tho 1st of July Durand did believe in the 
loyalty of Holkar. I have been assured by a 
distinguished officer,* present with liim througliout 
this critical time, and ivho enjoyed his confidence, 
that up to the time of the outbreak Ourand 
constantly insisted that Holkar must know tho 
strength of Engl.and too ivell to be other than 
loyal. That there was cordiality between tho 
Agent and tho Prince may well be doubted ; but 
Durand gave a positive proof t that lie trusted 
Holkar when he accepted from him, for the 
protection of tlje llesidency, three companies of 
his troops and three of his field-guns. That ho 
should withdraw that confidence pending ex- 

* Lieutenant-General Tra- magazine was almost empty 
vers, V C., C.B. of artillery ammunition. 

t I may mention another Without inquiry or question 
proof. A very few days bo- Durand had hun supplied 
fjro the mutiny, HoIJair re- from the Miiu magazine at 
presented to Durand that lus once. 

15 a 
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BwViiL planation, when those itoops (uzd those guns 
— on him, without any apparent prohibition on the 
part of Holkar, was, to say the least, a veiy 
natural proceeding. 

But to return to the region of facts. What 
was Holkar’s conduct on the eventful 1st of 
July ? 

It is only due to the Maharaja to state the 
explanation which he himself gave. 

For some time past Maharaja Holkar had felt 
eaiduot giTon the coiitrol of his troops slipping out of his 
hands. Only the day before the 1st of July 
some of his men had assumed so mutinous an 
attitude that he provided them with carriage and 
supplies in order to rid Indiir of their presence. 
It is not at all surprising that this should have 
been so. Under the trying circumstances of that 
trying period the most popular sovereigns could 
not command the obedience of their followers 
when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Maharaja 
Sindia, in 1857-68, has never been questioned. 
Yet his own clansmen turned against him rather 
than fight for the British. There can be no 
question but that the troops of the native princes 
did sympathise deeply with the ndutinous sepoys, 
gaud did regard their cause as their own. At 
Indtir, moreover, in 1867, there was a strong 
Mahomedan faction, scarcely less hostile to TTolkn.-r 
than to the British. Holkar, himself, prior to 
the 1st of July, bad shown that he was well aware 
of the disorder fomenting around him. He had 
candidly told Durand that he mistrusted his own 
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ti6ops. TaJdng the above facts into consideration, 
the circumstances, that the day prior to the 
mutiny he had sent away from Inddr his most 
.uncontrollable troops, that the leader of the assault 
on the Residency was a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan faction, I think it sufficiently es- 
tablished that on the 1st of July his mutinous 
soldiers took the bit into their mouths, and acted 
without his knowledge and in spite of him. 

But the part of Holkar’s conduct, which, rp to 
the present time, lias seemed the most to require 
explanation, is that which relates to his action 
whilst the attack on the Residency was proceeding. 
In the explanation which he offered at the time 
the Mahdraja stated that the confusion had been 
too great to allow of any communication being 
made to the Residency; that on learning what 
had happened, he was preparing to set out for that 
place, when he was stopped by the intelligence 
that all was over. Now, the first discharge of 
grape into the Residency took place between 8 and 
9 o’clock ; the garrison evacuated the Residency 
at half.past 10. What was Holkar doing during 
those two hours ? There is no doubt but that 
he was aware of the nature of the events which 
were taking place. Before 9 o’clock, Saadat 
Khan, blood-stained and wounded, had riddeqn 
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into his presence to report that he had attacked 
the Residency, and wounded a sahib. What, then, 
was he doing ? 

Here again we are met with opposite opinions, 

On the one side it is hinted, if not asserted, that was watching 
he was watching the turn of events, not caring to 
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interfere on behalf of the British, until it was 
certain that their sun had not set. On the other, 
it is declared that in acting as ho did, he 
unswerving in his loyalty to British interests; 
that had he mounted his horse and ridden to the 
scene of action, his presence would have sanctioned 
the mutiny, and given stability of action to the 
revolted soldiery ; that in any case ho would havo 
been powerless to control them.* 

I cannot but consider that there is force in this 
argument. Having regard to the fact that his 
army had slipped from his control, it is certainly 
possible, I tWk, that Holkar’s presence on the 
scene might havo been misinterpreted by tho 
soldiery, and might havo inspired them with 
tho moral force of which, actually, they were 
in want. It is certainly true that Durand sent a 
letter to Holkar. But it is not less an ascer- 
tained fact that Holkar did not receive it. The 
messenger who carried it, alarmed, made for his 
own house, taking the letter Avitli him. The pas- 
sive attitude of Hollsar, then, certainly proves 
nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
with absolute want of sympathy with the mu- 
tineers. To gauge what were his real wishes, it 
is necessary to inquire into his conduct subsequent 
to the evacuation of the Eesidency. 

On this point, I find a general agreement as to 
the facts combined with a marked difference wdth 
respect to the conclusions. It is not denied that 
Saadat Khan rode up, wounded, to Holkar’s 

* Lari CouneeU of an Unhnovm Coumrilor, Major Evans 
BeU. 
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pftlace wMlst the conflict was g;oing on, and told 
Holkar that he had wounded a sahib and had 
<^ttacked the Residency. It is not denied that, 
though Holkar managed at the time to place that 
rebel leader in confinement, Saadat Khan was 
free a few hours later, and actually entered with 
his family into occupation of the Residency. It 
is asserted on the one side, and I cannot find 
it denied on the other, that Holkar remained 
in his palace till the third day in constant com- 
munication with the mutineers; that he then 
visited the Residency, and conversed with Saadat 
Khan, with Bans Gopal — the commandant of 
the infantry which had led the attack — and with 
the Sdbadar of the 2:3rd Native Infantry, whoso 
hand was red with the blood of his commanding 
oflicer. 

Of these three facts, the only one apparently 
incriminating Holkar is the last. And his conduct 
here has been explained. It is but fair to the 
Maharaja to state that explanation iu the very 
words of his advocate.* “On the 4th of July, 
mounted, and spear in hand, he (Holkar) con- 
fronted the mutineers boldly at the Residency. 
They received the Maharaja at first respectfully, 
but afterwards reminded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant Rao, and 
reviled him as a degenerate Holkar. He abso- 
lutely refused his countenance, and rejected all 
their demands.” The visit of Holkar to tho 
Residency is, therefore, entirely consistent with 

* Lott Cowudt of an UrJenown CouTiseUor, Major Evans 
Bell 
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the theory that he had Ipst control over his 
troops, and that they acted without his oi^rs 
and in spite of him. i 

It is, too, in my opinion, clearly made out mas 
the Maharaja, on the day following the assault, 
refused the threatening demands of the mutineers 
from Mau to deliver up the Europeans and other 
Christiana who had taken refuge in his palace.* 
He states himself that he offered to them his own 
person rather than the heads of those under his 
protection. It may be said that this proves only 
that Holkar had not fully decided to go against us, 
that he was aware that the European battery held 
Mdu. But in judging his conduct as a person 
accused of complicity with the mutineers this 
action is a strong point in his favour. 

Another point, not less strong, perhaps even 
stronger, is the fact, that on the 1st of July, the 
very day of the mutiny, Holkar sent in to Mau, 
by the hands of Ganpat Eao, his agent at the 
Residency, a letter addressed to Colonel Platt to 
inform him of the mutiny, and stating that his 
own troops had refused to act against the mu- 
tineers. On the same day he wrote also to the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Blphinstone, telling 
him of what had occurred. He wtote also that 
evening to Durand, protesting his innocence, and 
begging that the march of General Woodbum's 
force might be hastened as much as possible. It 
deserves further to be stated that none of the 
influential members of the Darbdr, none of 

* This protection was ac- peans, seven Eurasians, and 
knowledged by three Euro- some native Christians. 
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tihe Mabirijd’s kinsmen or associates, joined in 
the ilttack on the Itesidency. 

3|^king at the question as a whole, I am 
OT Opinion that Holkar was free from com- 
plioily with the mutineers ; that his soldiers had 
slipped out of his hands ; that his presence 
amongst them on the 1st of July would have bean 
misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his 
best to serve the British interests. But it must 
be admitted that, at the time, his conduct boro a 
very suspicious appearance. It must not bo for- 
gotten that, although Durand sent him a letter 
by the hands of a messenger, that messenger 
never appeared at the Palace; that his own 
troops, led by his own officer. Bans Gopal, at- 
tacked the Residency ; that Durand had reason 
to believe that his retreat on Mandlesar was 
prevented by the occupation by Holkar’s troops 
of the Simrol pass. These circumstances could 
not but seem most suspicious to the Agent on 
the spot, thus attacked and thwarted. Whilst, 
then, Holkar must be acquitted of complicity 
with the rebels, the conduct of Durand in re- 
fusing to hold confidential intercourse with him 
until the Government of India should clear him 
from the • suspicions attaching to his conduct 
must be upheld and justified. 

It is time now to turn to Mau. Colonel 
Durand’s letter to Colonel Platt, the commandant 
of the 23rd Native Infantry and of the station, 
despatched from Indiir at a quarter to 9, reached 
Colonel Platt about 10 o’clock. Colonel Platt 
instantly gave orders to Captain Hungqpford, 
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commanding the battery, to set out for the relief 
of the Eesidency at Indiir. The battery, — ^why, 
has not been explained, — was not ready to leavip 
Mau before noon. It then advanced on the Inddr 
road at a trot. It had reached the village of Bao, 
half-way between the two stations,* when Captain 
Hungerford learned that Colonel Durand and the 
British residents had left Inddr, and had not 
taken the road to Man. Hungerford at once 
turned about, and galloped or cantered back to 
Mau, arriving there at 3 o’clock in the aftemoon.t 

It is clear from this statement that Captain 
Hungerford’s battery could not have reached 
Inddr, if it had continued the journey at the rate 
at which it was going, before 3 p.m. — equally 
clear from the narrative I have given of the events 
at Inddr, that Colonel Durand and the garrison 
could not have held out for the four and a half 
hours which would have elapsed between his 
departure and the arrival of Captain Hungerford. 
Further, it is tolerably certain that Captain Hun- 
gerford’s battery, arriving at any hour after the 
complete investment of the Residency, driven by 
native drivers, unsupported by cavalry or infantr}", 
would have been unable to hold its own against 
the large force of all arms, which it would have 
found at Inddr. However, Captain Hungerford 
returned to Mau. The same evening he took his 
battery within the fort. That night, the regular 

* Major Evans Bell speaks road which existed in 1857 , it 
of the distance between the was more nearly fourteen than 
Besidency and Inddr as being thirteen miles, 
ten miles. It is so now by t Colonel Durand to Lord 
the new But by the Canning’s Private Secretary. 
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troops in M^iu, in conformity -with the arrange- 
ment made with their brethren in the service of 
Golkar, broke out into revolt. They began, as 
usual, by firing the mess-house. Their colonel, 
Colonel Platt, and their adjutant, Captain Fagan, 
having gone down to the lines to reason ivith 
them, they shot them both dead. The cavalry 
troopers, likewise, killed their commandant. Major 
Hams. The other ofiicc’i’s escaped with their 
lives. 

On the first sound of the mutiny. Colonel Platt 
had called upon Captain Hiingerford to turn out 
with his battery. Capfaiin Hungerford proceeded 
to respond to the call, but by the time he arrived 
on the parade-ground the mischief had been done 
and no enemy was to bo seen. Nothing fell upon 
his vision but the blazing bungalows till then 
occupied by the officers. In this pei’plexity 
Hungerford directed fire to be opened on the 
lines. Then poured forth the sepoys, liberated 
from restraint. They pushed on to Indiir, effected 
a junction with the mutineers at that place, and 
subsequently made their way to Dehli. 

Hungerford then held the chief authority at 
the station. Occupying the fort which commands 
the military road from Bombay and the low 
country to the highlands of Central India, lie was 
able to render excellent service. During the 
absence of Durand, he assumed the post of repre- 
sentative oOhn Government of India at the court 
of Holkar, The real authority, however, still 
remained with Durand whose course I now 
propose to follow. 
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We left Durand with' the garrison, the women, 
and children, evacuating the Residency at half- 
past 10, on the memorable 1st of July. Travers 
nmde a last effort to induce the infantry of the 
two Contingents to make but one charge. 
These men, however, had by this time become so 
infused with the mutinous spirit that the attempt 
proved dangerous and useless. He managed, how- 
ever, to collect the greater portion of the Bhopdl 
cavalry, and though these refused to charge, they 
assumed an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
prevent pursuit. The next point to be considered 
was the direction in which they were to retire. 

The natural line of retreat was on Mau. By 
that road alone was it likely that assistance 
could come. A letter had been despatched for 
that assistance at a quarter to 9. That letter 
could scarcely have reached Colonel Platt before 
10. It was just possible that Hungerford might 
be starting.* But it was equally possible, and 
more probable, that the letter might not have 
reached Mau. At a time when the native cavalry 
all over India were falling away by hundreds, it 
would have been hazardous to carry out a military •( 
manoeuvre, the safe execution of which depended 
on the fidelity of one solitary trooper. 

Still in war something must be risked, and 
Durand and Travers were alike prepared to accept 
the chance that Hungerford had started to meet 
them. But there was an insurmountable diffi- 
culty to the. retreat on M4u. In my descrip- 
tion of the Residency, I have shown that the ro^ 

* In point of fa«t he did not leave* MAu till noon. 
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' to Mdu passed near that building on its western booi vnt 
front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yards from it crossed the Khan rivor. I have 
shown, likewise, that it passed by the cluster 
of buildings occupied by Holkar's troops. When 
the Residency was evacuated, not only was the 
entire length of that road in their possession, but 
their right rested upon it, a few yards in front of 
the bridge and completely covering it. Had the 
men of our Contingents made one charge the 
enemy’s right might have been forced back and by the rep*, 
the bridge secured. But — as has been already 
stated — the cavalry refused to act ; the infantry, 
when appealed to by Travers, threatened his life. 

The timely devotion of a sepoy alone saved him. 

To move artdleiy without supports close to and in 
face of an enemy flanking the moving body is, in 
war, impossible. For four hundred yards the 
retreating party would have been exposed to the 
fire of an enemy elated by victory. The attempt 
to cross that bridge would, then, have been fatal to 
the entire party. Nor was it possible to cross 
the river itself above the bridge — for it had steep 
banks and was not fordable. I may add, with con- 
fidence, that even had the bridge been forced, the 
difhcultio^ of ’the retreating party, harassed by a 
formidable enemy, would not have been lessoned. 

But there was another bridge across the Khan, Tho other 
higher up, and beyond the Residency garden. out at the 
This might certainly have been crossed. But 
having cross"ed it where would the party have 
been ? To gain the Miu road they would have 
had to move for about six hundred yards by tbe 
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road on tlie left bank of the Khan — ^the only 
other traversable road. To the point where that 
road meets the Man road the rebels were nearer 
by three parts of the whole distance to bo 
traversed than were the ladies and the garrison. 
That is to say, the rebels, crossing by the lower 
bridge, were about a quarter of a mile distant 
from that point, whilst the garrison, leaving the 
Eesidency, would have to traverse more than a 
mile to reach it. Surely to attempt that road by 
the upper bridge would have been to draw rather 
too large an order on the blindness of an enemy 
reeking in slaughter, and flushed Avith victory 1 

Another reason for not attempting the Mau 
road was based on the disinclination of the 
remaining cavalry to follow it. Their hearts wore 
in their homes and with their families. Their 
homes and their families were at Silior — and Sihor 
was the goal of their hopes. 

Durand and Travers were forced then, most 
unwillingly, to renounce the idea of a retreat 
on Mau. The impossibility of reaching that 
station being clear to thorn it devolved on Du- 
rand to decide the direction in which to retire. 
In connection with this point a plain duty, he 
conceived, lay before him. 

I have already alluded to the Bombay column 
halted at Arangabad. Under the circumstances 
of the case, attacked by Holkar’s troops, with, 
as he undoubtedly believed at the time, the 
sanction and concurrence of Holkar, driven out 
of Indiir, cut off from Mau, it seemed to Durand 
to be his plain duty, at any and every sacrifice, 
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to make his way to that column and urge its BooxTirt; 
immediate advance. He could not help believing 
Central India to be in the utmost peril ; nor that 
the only mode of saving, or of promptly recover- 
ing it, lay in the immediate advance of Wood- 
bimn’s column. He resolved then to push on 
towards that column by way of Maudl(?sar. 

The party started then on the Mandlesar road. Attompts 
But, after proceeding some distance, Travers 
found it might be within the range of possi- 
bility to communicate with Hungerford. It 
had occurred alike to Durand and himself that 
it was just possible that Hungerford’s battery had 
started ; that it would push on to Indiir, and 
that Hungerford, embarrassed by native drivers, 
might find himself in diflSlcultios. To relievo 
Hungerford, then, Travers wrote to him two notes, 
stating that Durand had evacuated Indiir, and was 
endeavouring to efEect a retreat by the Simrol pass. 

The notes were despatched, each by the hand of a 
trooper, in the hope that, finding Ins way across 
country, one at least would reach Hungerford. 

The troopers had not long started when ThoSimroi 
reports from many quarters reached Durand that 
the Simrol pass was occupied by the cavalry and 
artillery of Holkar. These were, he was told, the 
very cavaliy and artillery whom Holkar, to be 
rid of, had furnished with carriage and sup- 
plies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolved to 
force this pass. But again he was baffled by 
his following. The Bhopal cavalry were willing The Bhopdi 
enough to follow the English' residents to their 
own homes at Sihor, and to protect them from 
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BomcvnL assault on the road ; but they were not prepared 
to run any risk to escort them anywhere else, 
j^i. They positively refused to attempt the Simrol 
pass. They declared that they would go only to 
Sihor, in the first instance — ^thence to any station 
Dmandcom. that might be named. No resource was left, 
to^*s^r, then, to Durand but to retire upon Sihor. It 
was a bitter alternative, for it removed him from 
the line by which General Woodburn would have 
to advance. The distance, too, was long and 
wearisome for the ladies and children. More 
than that, it appeared to be surrounded by 
danger. The reception of the fugitive party at 
Sihor was by no means assured. Durand could 
not be certain that the BSgam of Bhopal would 
be able to withstand the severe pressure that he 
well knew was put upon her, or that she would 
be able to restrain her excited Mahomedan 
subjects.* But there was no help for it. Could 
he have seen his way to the Bombay column, via 
Mau, it is obvious he would have taken it. Ho 
could then have left his wife, then suffering, and 
the other ladies, in safety at Man, whilst he should 
proceed on his journey to the south. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that such a movement 
was impossible. Forced, then, to take the road to 
Sihor, he proceeded by rapid marches to that 

* General Travers, V.C., think their last hour had 
thus -writes : — “ When we come. The women and chil- 
reached Ashta” (in Bhop&l dren were dismounted from 
temtorj), “ on the 8rd of the limbers, and the guns got 
July the guard dratm up on ready for action, when a mes* 
the banks of the F&rbatti, senger arrived to announce it 
and across our road, and the -was the Guard of Honour I 
crowd with it, made many It was a relief.’' 
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place, and arrived there on the 4th of July -with 
tiie guns and the jEuropeana who had left the 
Indiir Residency on the morning of the 1st of 
July. 

I have occupied many pages in treating this 
interesting episode in the great Indian mutiny, 
but the widely diverse views disseminated, since 
his decease, regarding the conduct of the principal 
actor, have imposed upon me the necessity of 
making my narrative of the events which hap- 
pened at Indiir as clear and as precise as possible. 
It has been more than insinuated that Durand 
needlessly abandoned his position ; that he might 
have retired on Mau ; that he was quite unequal 
to the occasion. Such charges, if made anony- 
mously, might have been left to be disposed of iy 
the judgment of those who knew Durand in 
India. But they have assumed the garb and the 
title of History. It was necessary, therefore, that 
their baselessness should be made clear by His- 
tory. And no one will assert that, for such a 
purpose, the narrative of the events at Indiir in 
these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct 
so carped at, but, in reality, so noble and me- 
ritorious, qf Cdlonel Durand, in those dark days 
which intervened between the 14th of May and 
the 4th of July 1857? That conduct has been 
clearly, fairly, and briefly summed up in a manner 
which cannot be improved upon. " Without the 
aid of any European force,” summarises the writer 
of Central India in 1857, “he had succeeded in 
maintaining birnaAtf at Inddr for six weeks^ after 
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the outbreak at Dehlf, by isolating the contingent 
troops, and playing them off against the regulars. 
When, contrary to his wishes, the two were 
allowed to come into contact, the fidelity of the 
contingents gave way, and, gradually, the circle 
of insurrection closed upon Indfir. At last, 
driven out of the Residency by a combination of 
treachery and cowardice, he made a good, sol- 
dierly retreat, in the face of overwhelming masses, 
veiling his weakness by a show of force, and 
marched into Sihor without the loss of gun, 
standard, or trophy.” 

Such was the conduct of this noble representa- 
tive of the English race up to the 4th of July. 
His subsequent action neither behed his reputa- 
tion, nor conduced less to the security of British 
interests in Central India. Arriving at Sihor, 
Durand stayed there but one day, and then started 
off for Hoshangabdd, on the southern bank of the 
Narbada, in the hope of being able to communi- 
cate with General Woodburn. At Hoshangabad 
he heard of the mutiny of the regular troops at 
Mdu, and of their departure from that station, 
held, thenceforward, in Security by Hungerford’s 
battery. Secure, then, of Mau, Durand was 
anxious that Woodburn’s force should make safe 
the line of the Narbada, and thus interpose a 
barrier “between the blazing north and the 
smouldering south.” But here he met with an 
unexpected difficulty. Mr. Plowden, the Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, under the im- 
pression that the rising at Mau had been fatal to 
all the Europeans stationed there, was urging 
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Q-eneral Woodburn to throw up the lino of tho 
Narbada, and to march on Nagpiir. Durand 
strongly protested against the adoption of a 
course of action which would have roused Central 
India against us. Ho wrote to the Hnvernment 
of India ; he >vroto to Mr. Plowden ; ho -vvi’ote to 
General Woodburn. He even authorised the 
officers commanding military posts to disregard 
any orders they might receive to abandon their 
positions on the Narbada. But lie did more. 
Keenly sensible of the necessity for prompt action, 
of the delays entailed by correspondence, and of 
the value of enforcing his arguments by his per- 
sonal presence, Durand started for Araiigabad, 
whore ho believed Woodbum’s column still to be. 
On his way, the gratifying intelligence reached 
him that his urgent requisitions for tho advance 
of the column had been successful!; that General 
Woodburn had returned to Puna in bad health; 
that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, with 
orders to push ou at once, and that the column 
was on its way to Man rid Asirgarh, To Asirgarh, 
then, Durand hurried. ’His presence was a toAvor 
of strength. He impressed his own energy ou 
every one present with the force. There were no 
further delays. * Pressing onwards, tho column 
traversed the pass of Simrol on tho 1st of August, 
and entered Mdu on the following day, just in 
time to escape the difficulties the rainy season, 
which began that night, would have entailed upon 
them. The line of the Narbada was saved. 

In this rescued position, for the present, I 
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must leave Central India, to glance at the con« 
dition of a&iirs in the bordering States of 
R4ipdt£n4, and then to record how the action 
in the Native States affected Mr. Colvin and 
Agra. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ra'jpu'ta'na' — the country of the Rajputs — com- 
prises eighteen native states,* seventeen of which 
were ruled by Hindds of the purest blood — the 
eighteenth, Tonk, by the Mahomedan descendant 
of the famous freebooter, Amu- Khan. To most 
of these States was assigned a political officer, but 
the chief of all these, the Govcrnor-Gcnerars 
Agent for the general control of Rajputana, was 
Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of 
Sir Henry and of Sir John Lawi’cuce. 

To Colonel George Lawrence had been allotted 
many of the great quahtics of his famous brothers. 
He was high-spirited, conscientious, decided,^ a 
lover of truth and justice, frank, and str^ght- 
forward. He had seen a great deal of service. 
As a cavalry officer he was much approcisreed. As 

* These states are TTdai- raolf, Sish^arb, Pholptir, 
P<ir or MewAr, JaipAr, BharatpAr,/^war, Bikam'r, 
^dhpAr or Wixwir, BAndf, Jaisalmlrj^^irohf, DongarpAr, 
SotA, JhAlAwar, Tonk, Ka- BanBwAjrT, and Partabgarh. 
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a political he had greatly distinguished himself 
during the arrangements which followed the con- 
quest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, 
which ho witnessed, of the envoy, and the annihi- 
lation of our army, he had shared the captivity of 
Eyre, of Colin Mackenzie, and of the last survivors 
of General Elphinstono’s army. Employed in the 
most responsible position at Pashawar after the 
first Sikh war he was taken prisoner by the 
Afghitn allies of the Sikhs during the second. 
Released after the peace conquered at Gfijrdt ho 
continued to give to the Government able and 
conscientious service in the political department, 
latterly at M6war m Rajpltana. In March 1857, 
on the transfer of his brother Sir Henry to the 
higher post of Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 
Colonel George Lawrence was appointed to act 
for Sir James Outram as political agent to the 
Governor-General for the wdiole of Rajputfoa. 

In conformity with the prevailing custom 
Colonel Lawrence moved in the month of April to 
Abii, a mountain in the Sirdln territory about five 
tibousand feet above the sea. All was quiet then 
Jtajpiitdnd. Under the fostering suzerainty of 
tkA the Rdjpfit dynasties had been, during 

forty years, gradually recovering 
iroonds inflicted upon them by the 
l^tBOldr, and from the severer gashes 
from the Maratha marauder 
They were now protected, 
were gradually reaping 
, ^ost efficient protection. If 
l^#iliS|gPll^|il^lding high political and 
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administrative office under the Government of 
India had reason to regard with a light heart the 
future as a&cting hia duties and his charge that 
official was the Agent to the Governor-General in 
itijpdtan^. 

Colonel Lawrence went to Abd in April, then, 
with serenity and confidence, nor had he any 
reason to feel uneasy until the account of the 
mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath roughly 
startled him. The intelligence of this event 
reached Abu the 19th of May. Colonel Lawrence 
at once comprehended its importance in aU its 
bearings. His long connection with the native 
army had not mastered a judgment naturally keen 
and searching. Ho saw that the Barhumpdr 
mutiny, the Burrakpdr outbreak, the Mirath 
rising, were no isolated acts due to some local 
grievance, but that each of these constituted a 
scene in one and the same tragedy. Ho saw at a 
glance, in fact, that the wdiole army was con- 
taminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the 
province under his charge. What, in fact, was 
the condition of Rajputilna ? Its population num- 
bered ton millions of men subject to protected 
kings : it ^comprised an area of a hundred thou- 
sand square miles ; within that area were five 
thousand native troops of all arms, belonging to 
the British army, all of whom. Colonel Lawrence, 
in his inmost heart, know, would take the first 
favourable opportunity to mutiny: within that 
aroa, excluding some twenty sergeants attached to 
the native infantry regiments, there was not a 
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eingle European soldier fit for duty. The nearest 
station held by English troops was the station 
of Disd, in the Presidency of Bombay, about a 
hundred and fifty nules from Abii. 

Such then was the position — a province in- 
habited by ten million natives, guarded ’by five 
thousand ill-disposed soldiers, presided over by a 
Colonel in the British army with some twenty or 
thirty British officers at his disposal, watching the 
certain approach of the wave of mutiny ! It was 
a position to test the stuff that was in a man ! 
How did Colonel Lawrence meet it ? 

One of the first thoughts that occurred to him 
was that the arsenal at Ajmfr must at all hazards 
be secured. Ajmir is a strip of British territory 
in the heart of Eaipiitana having as its capital the 
ancient and famous city of the same name. Close 
to this city, and commanded by the heights 
outside it, was an old and dilapidated fort, and 
within the fort was an arsenal capable of fur- 
nishing a siege train of great strength, guns, 
muskets, and ammunition ; and containing a 
large quantity of specie.* This arsenal was, 
when the mutiny broke out, under charge of the 
light company of the 15 th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, a regiment notoriously disaffected. But, 
after the bad news from Mirath, thfe military 
authorities at Nasirdbdd, acting on a curious 
principle, somewhat analogous to that of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, f had strengthened the light 

* The MvMniet in Boq- began, in consequence of tbe 
poatamt, bj Btudus Fhchard. news from Meerut, the grena- 

t “When the excitement dier company of the 15th 
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company by adding to it the grenadier company 
of the same regiment. The arsenal at Ajnur, 
containing the materiel for the whole of Hajp^tina 
was, then, when the news of the Mirath outbreak 
reached Colonel Lawrence, under the protection 
of two companies of a native regiment which aU 
but its own officers knew to be disaffected. 

It was most important to place this arsenal as 
soon as possible m secure hands. As quick as 
thought, then, Colonel Lawrence despatched 
a requisition to the officer commanding at Disa 
to despatch a light field force to enable him 
at the same time to assure the safety of the 
arsenal and to overawe the regular native troops 
at Nasirabad. The force was despatched, but 
before it could arrive, the Commissioner of 
Ajmfr, Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon, acting on 
the inspiration of a dying man — for he sur- 
vived but a few days — ^had made the arsenal 
safe. This officer, feeling, as Colonel Lawrence 
felt, that the caste question was a most important 
factor in tho movements of the native army — that 
it, was in fact the question of the hour — bethought 
liim of the regiment, of which, in fact, he was 
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Native Infantry was sent, rison; but the grenadier eom- 
ostensibly to reinforce the pany was generally suppoBed 
light company in the foot, in to be less tainted, or rather, I 
rral^ to act as a check upon should say, more free from 
it. Gmis may appear a curious suspicion than the rest, and, 
“Wangement to Bonin of my in those days, we were all de- 
waders, as, if the protection ceived alike .” — The Mutiniee 
of tho fort was the object in Eajpwtana. The author 
aimed at, ,it could scarcely be belonged to the 15th Native 
attained by doubling the Infantiy. 
strength of a traitorous gar- 
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commandant, raised for civil duties and apper- 
taining exclusively to Eajpiitana, composed entirely 
of low-caste men, of men who had no sympathy 
with the Brahmanical prejudices of the regular 
army. This regiment was the Mairwara bat- 
talion, quartered at Biaor, a little place south- 
west of Nasirabad on the Disa road. Without 
the delay of a single day Dixon ordered Lieu- 
tenant Carnell, his second in command, to march 
at once with a hundred men of Ins battalion upon 
Ajmir. Camell replied by acting with the most 
praiseworthy promptitude. Making a forced 
march of thirty-seven miles, he surprised the 
sepoys before they had concerted their plans with 
their comrades at head-quarters. The new ar- 
rivals at once took charge of the arsenal, and the 
regular troops were sent back to Nasirabdd. 

This movement saved Eajpiitana.* The low- 
caste Mairs continued to the end faithful to their 
European lords. To show his appreciation of 
their good service and their loyalty Colonel Law- 
rence raised on his own authority a second bat- 
talion from the men of their tribe. Subsequently 
he did even more. He recommended that both 
battalions should enjoy all the privileges of 
regular native regiments, and this recommendation 
was agreed to. 

To return. Colonel Lawrence, secure, on 
learning of Colonel Dixon’s successful action, 

* It caiinot bo doubted the cit^, EAjpdt4ni would 
that if the arsenal at Ajnifr have been lost for the time, 
had fallen mto the hands of — ^Prichard’s TdvMniea in Saj- 
the mutineers, soul with it, pootmaa, pa^ 39, 
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regarding thO arsenal and important position of 
Ajmir, turned his attention to the native princes 
with whom he was officially connected. Peeling that 
it was above all thing necessary to maintain before 
their eyes a sovereign position, and to insist upon 
their fulfilling the duties which protected princes 
owed to the paramount power. Colonel Lawrence 
on the 23rd issued to them a proclamation. In 
this proclamation he called upon them to preserve 
peace within their borders, to concentrate their 
troops on the frontiers of their respective States, 
so that they might be available to aid the British, 
to show zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels who might attempt to traverse their 
territories. Whilst thus requiring the co-oper- 
ation of the native princes Colonel Lawrence 
warned the commandants at the several stations 
to act with promptness and vigour, and ho made 
the request to the Government of Bombay, that 
any European troops, returning to Persia, who 
might be required for service in the North-West 
Provinces, should be sent to A'gi’a oid Gdirdt and 
IW.jpiitana. 

The two military stations garrisoned by the 
native regular army, in the province under 
Colonel Laj!n:'eifce’B control, were Nasirabad and 
Nimach. The regiments and batteries at these 
stations being entirely native it was not ho be 
expected, and Colonel Lawrence did not expect, 
that they would escape the general infection. 
Hence the precaution he had taken to send to 
Dfsd for troops. It was a wise and prudent 
preoautios, but unfo rtunately the troops ^oould 
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not march so quickly as the rumour which 
heralded their approach. Before they could 
arrive the mischief had been accomplished. They 
were able, however, to a great extent to repair it. 

The garrison of Nasirabad consisted of the 16th 
and 30th Regiments of Native Infantry, a battery 
of native Artillery, and the Isb Bombay Lancers. 
Reports regarding the bad disposition of the men 
of the 15th had been circulated in the station 
very soon after the arrival of the news of the 
Mirath outbreak. But their officers considered 
these reports greatly exaggerated, believing that 
although their men might follow the lead of 
others, they would not show the way. The result 
showed that they were mistaken. 

In consequence of the prevalent rumours every 
possible precaution for the safety of the station 
had been taken. The cantonment was patrolled 
every night by parties of the 1st Lancers — 
believed to be faithful — ^the guns were kept 
limbered up and loaded with grape. But about 
3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 28th of May 
some men of the 15th suddenly rushed to the 
guns, with loaded muskets, and declared them- 
selves in revolt. The guns almost simultaneously 
opened fire. The officers galloped down to the 
lines and attempted to bring their men to reason, 
but in vain. Muskets were pointed, in some eases 
fired, at them, and they were warned to be off. 
The 30th Regiment, wldch till then had remained 
quiescent, apparently in a state of hesitation, joined 
the revolters about 4 o’clock. There still remained 
the Lancers. These at least would remain true. 
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In this belief the infantiy and artillery officers BooKvnL 
joined them, hoping with them to charge the 
rebels. They did charge. But the guns loaded 
with grape opened upon them. The men had no nuaiteotion 
heart in the business. I have said that thev 

a * TftltT# 

charged. But it would have been more correct 
to state that they made several feints to charge. 

They never rode home. One of the officers, 

Newbery, who did charge home, was cut down 
and hacked to pieces, Captain Spottiswoode also 
was killed, and two officers. Captain Hardy and 
Lieutenant Lock, were badly wounded. Then it 
was that, feeling all their efforts useless, the offi- tAb offioew, 
cers resolved to retreat and accompany the ladies 
to Bxaor. These had been sent outside the can- 
tonments when the first shot was fired. There staboo. 
the officers found them, and escorted them all 
that night and till 11 o’clock the next morning 
to their destination. There was but one casualty 
— Colonel Penny of the Lancers dying of heat 
apoplexy on the road. 

Nimach lies about a hundred and fifty miles EfmacK 
south of Nasirabad. The troops at this sta- 
tion consisted of the 72nd Regiment of Nativo 
Infantry, the 7th Regiment of the Gwaliar con- 
tingent, ai\d a *wing of the 1st Bengal Cavalry. 

Sudden firing of houses, reports from the lines, 
and the unwonted pre.sence of strangers, had fore- 
shadowed for some time past a rising at this 
station. Yet the men loudly protested their 
fidelity and their indignation at the conduct of 
their brethren. All remained quiet till the 3rd of 
June. That day full information was received of 
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the events at Nasirabdd on the 28th. That night 
about 10 o’clock the firing of two guns announced 
to - the oflicers that the men had risen. For- 
tiinately at Nimach there was a fortified square 
which had boon prepared as a place of refuge in 
case of an omergenoy. Its defence, however, had 
been entrusted to the men of the 7th Eegiment of 
the Gwiiliar contingent. The officers on the first 
sound of the mutiny rushed to this square, and 
found the left wing of that regiment entering it, 
whilst the men of the right wing were lining the 
ramparts. The officers spoke cheerfully and en- 
couragingly to the men. These promised fidelity, 
many declaring that they would rather die than 
surrender. Delusive wore their promises. At 
4 o’clock in the morning the sepoys guarding the 
fort mutinied, despite the protestations of their 
officers, and filed out to join their comrades in the 
plunder of tho station. No officers lost their lives, 
but there were some hair-breadth escapes. The 
wife of a serjoant and her three children were 
murdered before they could reach the fort. Ul- 
timately the Europeans succeeded in making their 
way to Udaipiir. The rebels burned all the houses 
in the station but one, plundered the treasury, 
and made, by way of A'gra, for Dehli. Their 
operations on the rear of our force there, and 
their sudden assault on A'gra, will be related 
presently. 

Intelligence of the mutiny at NaslrabAd reached 
Colonel Lawrence at Abii on the Ist of June. He 
started at once for Bitktr so as to be close to the 
scene of action. On his arrival at Biforhe found 
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himself nominated Brigadicr-Gieneral in command 
of all the troops in Kajpiitdna. Almost his first 
act was to direct the repair of the dilapidated fort* 
of Ajmir, and to store it with provisions. But a 
{general can do nothing without an army, and at 
tho moment of receiving his grade G-eneral 
Lawrence had not fifty European soldiers at his 
disposal. The native regular troops had mu- 
tinied and haottaken themselves off. The con- 
tingent corps attached to several of tho native 
courts were, as a rule, not to bo trusted. Un- 
like tho men of the Mairw^a battalion they 
were composed of Hindiis — ^with whom food is 
a religion. 

But very soon the results of the earlier inspi- 
rations of General Lawrence began to manifest 
themselves. On the 12th of June there arrived 
at Nasirabud tho force for which he had made a 
requisition on Disu. This force consisted of four 
hundred men of Her Majesty’s 83rd; the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry; and a troop of Euro- 
pean Horse Artillery. He at once ordered a 
hundred men to Ajmir to reinforce tho Mairs 
stationed there. General Lawrence then made that 

* It should be stated that o£ this post to the Mahomo- 
on the summit of tho hdl com- dans of the shrine, the chief 
mandingAjmfr, and command- priests of which had satis- 
ing the magazme and the city factonly proved that it was 
was another and a smaller fort, their mtcrest as its guar- 
close to a shrine held in vene- dians to remain faithful to 
ration by the Mn.hnTnn(la.n8 . the British They were true 
Not havmg at lus disposal a to the end, performing tho 
sufficient number of men to garrison duties with zeal and 
guard the fort, General Lav- fidelily till the danger had 
renoe entrusted the defence passed away. 
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place his head-quarters, maJdng constant visits, 
however, to Biaor and NasirAbad.* 

After the revolt of the native troops at Nimach, 
General Lawrence had caused that place to be 
occupied by detachments from the contingents of 
MAwa, Eota, and Biindi. He had no choice, for 
at the moment no other troops were available. 
A few indications, however, soon showed him 
that these men were as little to be trusted as were 
their brethren in the line. He took, then, an early 
opportunity of replacing them by a detachment 
from the troops but just arrived from Disa. 

But it was impossible for General Lawrence to 
be everywhere ; it was impossible that he should 
be able to demonstrate personally to all the native 
sovereigns and chieftains with whom he was 
officially connected that the knell of British rule 
had not sounded; it was impossible for him to 
enact at each native capital the policy which had 
been so successful at Ajmir. And the effect of 
all these impossibilities ultimately made itself felt. 
A narration of these events bebngs to a sub- 
sequent period of this history. It will be suffi- 

• “During June and Julj onlj guard. When at Ajm/r 
I resided altematelr between I never once allowed the 
Aimfr, Bf&or, and NasM- routine of 'cml duties to be 
bad as I deemed mj me- interrupted, but held open 
sence necessary at each place court, almost daily visiting 
with reference to my military the city, where, although fierce 
as well as civil and politico and sullen faces were always 
duties. My head-quarters to be seen, I was always treat- 
were, however, at Ajmfr, ed with the greatest respect.” 
where I resided in the Daolat — Fort^ Years Service in India, 
B&gh, close to the city, with a ^ Zaeutenant-Qeneial Sir 
native officer’s v^y of the Gleorge Lawrenoe, 

Maiiwitri battalion as my 
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oient here to state that whilst General Lawrence 
by his personal exertions and prompt action 
saved the great arsenal of Ainur and recovered 
the two military centres of Nasirab^d and Nimach, 
his lieutenants at Jaipiir, at Jodhpiir, and at 
Bharatpdr, nobly seconded his efforts. It will be 
necessary to devote some lines to their action. 

The agent at Jaipdr was Major William Eden, 
an officer possessing ability, firmness, and dis- 
cretion. The reigning Raja of Jaipur, Maharaja 
Ram Singh, owed his throne, his education, it 
might almost be said his life, to the British. He 
had been extremely well educated, was naturally 
intelhgent, and, being well acquainted with the 
history of Rdjpiitana during the later days of 
Moghol sway and the entire period of Marathi 
oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his 
own safety, the permanence of his rule, and the 
prosperity of his subjects, were bound up in the 
maintenance of the British suzerainty. The talc 
of the oppressions and tyrannies suffered by his 
ancestors and their subjects during the short 
period which had elapsed between the withdrawal 
of that suzerainty and its restoration — the period 
between 1804 and 1818 — ^was still fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his people. Major Eden 
then expenenced no difficulty with the Maharaja. 
He was as eager to show his loyalty as Major 
Eden was to demand it. The same spirit animated 
his people generally. Unhappily it was not so 
with his army. The sepoys composing it had 
come, for the most part, from the recruiting 
grounds which had supplied the British native 
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army, and l^ey were influenced by tbe same 
feelings of distrust and hostility. Here, too, as at 
Gw^r, as at Indiir, it was plainly shown that 
when the fanaticism of an oriental people is 
thoroughly aroused, not even their Raja — their 
father as all consider him, their god as some 
delight to style him — ^not even their Raj4 can 
bend them against their convictions. live thou- 
sand of the Maharaja’s troops were indeed put 
into the field : — they even marched towards 
tbe districts of Mathurd, and Giirgaon with the 
avowed mission to maintain order and re-establish 
civil government. But it quickly appeared that 
if the maintenance of order and the re-establish, 
ment of civil government were to involve the 
necessity of fighting the revolted sepoys, tho 
Jaipdr troops would neither maintain the one nor 
re-establish the other. Like the Sihor cavalry, 
they were prepared to defend European fugitives, 
but they would not wage an aggressive warfare. 
Their views in this respect having been practically 
established, the five thousand Jaipur troops were 
recalled to their own territory. 

At Jddhpdr, the agent was Captain Monck- 
Mason, highly-gifted, energetic, daring, and pos- 
sessing tact and judgment. The position of 
Jddhpfir was peculiar. Its Rdja, Takht Singh, 
transferred in 1843 from the throne of I'dar to 
that of Jddhpdr, on the failure of hereditary issue 
in the family of the deceased ruler of the latter 
State, had not succeeded in conciliating the re- 
spect or the affections of his subjects. He had 
shown himself avaricious, careless of affairs. 
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difficult of access. Many of his th^drs, or BomcFSO. 
nobles, were 'extremely ill-disposed towards him; 
some were in veiled, others even in open rebellion. 

The Mahardja himself had no love for his Suzerain. 

Still he was not blind to the fact that, in the state 
of ill-feeling that existed between him and his 
nobles, it behoved him to cling to the British as 
his surest anohorinef ground. He placed, there- ^1““ » 

, „ ^ X X, ^ 1 BmttUcon. 

fore, a small contmgent — ^two thousand men and tmgent at ti»o 
six guns — at the agent’s disposal. Up to the end th?BnL*. 
of June, then, matters looked well in Jddhpdr. 

The events that succeeded belong to a subsequent 
period of this history. 

At Bharatpiir, the agent was Major Nixon. Bharatpfir. 
The prompt action of the Darbftr of the minor 
Raj^, and the mutiny of the troops of this 
principality, have been already related.* 

At Alwar there was no political agent. The Aiwor 
Rdo Raja, B4n4i Singh, at once placed a small 
contingent at the disposal of the British. His 
death, however, almost immediately afterwards, 
and the complications that ensued in his own 
State, rendered the proffered aid for all practical 
purposes nugatory. 

There remains to be noticed Udaipdr, the udaipfir. 
most ancient and the most venerated of all the 
States of R^jpiitdna. The name of the Rana was 
Sardp Singh. He, like the Rdja of Jodhpdr, was 
not on good terms with his nobles. The British 
agent at this cou^was Captain Showers.^ When captife 
the news of the Mirath mutiny reached Rajpdtdna, 

Captain Showers was at Abd, with other officers, 

• Ficfo page 154. 

17 a 
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INSikvin. the guest of Colonel Lawrence. Captain Showers 
was ordered to leave Abd and to return to’ his 
IS post at TJdaipdr. In the opinion of his chief, 
' however, his movements in that direction were 
not sufficiently rapid. Nor did his subsequent 
proceedings meet more with General Lawrence’s 
approval, and at a later date that officer was under 
the necessity of reporting to the Government 
Captain Showers’s “ repeated acts of disobedience 
and defiance of his authority.” The ultimate 
iMsapprovai result was the removal of Captain Showers from 
political employment ; the immediate conse- 
w. quence, a jar in the communications which it was 
necessary that the Agent for the Govemor- 
•ndjtaoan. General in Rajpiitand, should maintain with the 
■eqnoiicoB. officers through whom he worked with 

the native princes. 

Snmmuy of I have endeavoured thus briefly to describe the 

tenoe'i oon- ’ Condition of Bajpdtana up to the end of June, 
1857, yfQ gee the shock of the mutiny broken, 
the great arsenal saved, the principal native chiefs 
confirmed in their loyalty, by the vigorous and 
decided action of Colonel Lawrence. It is true 
that the regular regiments located in the two 
military centres had revolted. ' But Colonel 
Lawrence had recovered those centres. In B 4 j- 
ptitaud, in a word, defiance had been met by 
defiance, force by force. Events proved thk 
principle to be a sound one. Compare the instant 
relief of the regular garrison at Ajmir by troops 
who could be trusted, with the hesitation to 
show dpubt evinced at A'gra, AUah^bad, Bandras, 
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Dfoapiir, and B&rakpdr. The firat-named Booiyni. 
poKcy saved British interests without imperilling 
a single life; the second led through a sea of 
slaughter to the same results. Had RajpdtanA whioh-was 
risen, it is difficult to see how A'gra could have 
held out, how our force before Dehli could have JociMon, and 

, , foTOBlBIlt* 

maintained its ground. And that Rdjpiitdud 
did not rise is due to the prompt, decided, and 
far-seeing action of Colonel George St. Patrick 
LaAvrence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of 
Rajpiitana. It is time now that I should bring 
back the reader to the fortress which they are 
hoping to surprise and capture. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER V. 

Xgmintiie The events recorded in tlio three preceding 
aJjaw!*^*** chapters affected, more or less intensely, the 
situation at A'gra. That situation was becoming, 
towards the latter end of June, difficult to maintain. 
During that month the entire country on the 
right bank of the Jamna, on which the city stood, 
had pronounced against the British, 
itegratiuoi Nor were any reassuring signs visible on the 
left bank. There, where the light of day was 
not entirely shut out, the lurid flame of insurrec- 
tion alone was visible. In a word, towards the 
fourth week of June, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces had become entirely ‘isolated. 
But her worst days had not even then dawned 
upon her. 

• of The mutiny at Gwfliar had occurred on the 

14th of June. During the following days the 
fugitives had been gradually arriving at A'gra. 
They were received there with all the kindness 
and consideration due to suffering humanityi their 
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Tfttuts weve supplied, and their comforts ■were at- b«« TOt 
tended to. Fp to this time the idea of retiring 
within the Fort had not again been mooted. 

The defence of the station had been entrusted nisroaftbie 
to tiie volunteer le-vies, and these had latterly 
been placed under the command of an officer in 
active service, Major Prendorgast. Besides these 
were the regular European troops before alluded 
to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting men. 

In addition to these defenders was another Mr. CoWin 
body in whom the Lieutenant-G-overnor, Mr. Dmmmond 
Colvin, and the magistrate, Mr. Drummond, were 
unhappily disposed to jdace confidence. These natiro pdioe, 
were the native police, the leading spirits of whom 
were, to a man, Mahomedans.* If the evidence 
of those who were at Agra, and who enjoyed 
opportunities of noting the c03iduct of these men, 
is to be trusted, the confidence reposed in them 
was entirely misplaced. They were in communi- 
cation with the several bodies of mutinous men 
on the right bank of the Jamna. It was in re- 
sponse to their entreaties that these latter turned 
their steps towards A'gra. They liarassed and 
opposed the officers who were engaged in victual- 
ling the fort ;* they intercepted communication 
with the world outside A’grj*' > showed 

in various ways, unmistakeably to all except to 
Mr. Drummond and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
that they too were waiting their opportunity.f BumoaM 

Meanwhile, towards the end of the third week from outaUb. 

• Brea’s ifoiei on the BevoU. t Ihid, • 
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of June, the rumour gradually filled the aJr that 
the regular troops who had revolted at Nlmach 
and at Nasirdbad, recruiting their strength by 
taking up stray revolted bodies in their course, 
were marching direct upon A'gra. Every item of 
ascertained information pointed to the conclusion 
that the rumour was true. The strength of the 
force was then estimated to be about' two' thou- 
sand sis hundred men with twelve guns. 

The confirmation of this rumour decided Mr. 
Colvin. Certain now that tho rebels were ap- 
proaching A'gra, with the intention of attacking 
it, the Lieutenant Governor felt how his position 
would be hampered by the necessity of defending 
the non-combatant population of a large and 
straggling station. At tho end of June, there- 
fore, he authorised the retirement within the fort 
of the helpless members of the Christian popula- 
tion. But, whilst ho did this, he, with a fatuity 
which is inexplicable, forbade the transfer to the 
place of refuge of “ any property beyond the sort 
of allowance which a French Customs’ House 
officer at Calais or Marseilles passes under the 
term of a sac de nuit.”* This extraordinary pro- 
hibition entailed subsequently *‘the loss and 
destruction of books, furniture, archives, records, 
public and private, and the ruin of hundreds oE 
families.”t The victualling of the fort was, how- 
ever, pushed on from this time with greater 
earnestness than before. 

It was but time that measures of precaution 
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sHoiild bo taken. On the 2nd of July the rebel 
army had reached Fathpiir-Sikn, only twenty- 
three miles from A'gra. Further measures now 
became necessary. I shall endeavour to describe, 
as clearly and succinctly as I can, those which 
were adopted. 

I have already stated* that native troops from 
Grwffiar had been despatched to A'gra by Maha- 
raja Sindia, on the requisition of Mr. Colvin, as 
soon as the intelligence of the Mirath outbreak 
had been received. Those troops had been sent 
out to endeavour to restore order in the A'gra 
and Aligarh districts and were no longer at 
A'gra.t Subsequently a detachment of the K(jta 
contingent had arrived and had been retained at 
the capital. Besides these there was at the same 
place, under the command of Saifiilla Eihnn, a 
native civil officer of high character, a body of 
about six hundred Kiraoli matchlockmen and 
three hundred Bharatpdr horse, with two ninc- 
pounder guns. Lieutenant Henderson of tho 
10th Foot acted as the agent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor with this force. 

As soon as it was known that the rebel army 
was at Fathpiir-Sikri a disposition was made of 
these two, bodies of men by which they should 
command the flanks of a force marching on A'gra 
from the west. The detachment of the Kota 
contingent was brought into tho cantonment, 
whilst Saifdlla Khdn’s levies were ordered to the 
neighbourhood of Shahganj, four miles on the 

• Pago 164. 
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road to Fafchpiir-Sikrf. This disposition took 
efEect on the 2nd of July. 

On the following morning there happened an 
event which took the supreme power out of the 
hands of the statesman who had up to that time 
directed it. Mr. Colvin wa.s threatened with an 
apoplectic attack. If his measures had not been 
successful, his task, it must be admitted, had 
been most difficult. He had at least maintained 
his post at the helm and had done his best. 
Throughout a most trying period he had displayed 
great personal courage, an unselfishness not to be 
surpassed, whilst his kindness of heart and sym- 
pathy with suffering had endeared him to all with 
whom he had come in contact. Feeling himself, 
for the time, incapable of the direction of affairs 
Mr. Colvin made over charge of the Government, 
by warrant, the same day, to three officers — Mr. E. 
A. Reade, Brigadier Polwhele, and Major Macleod. 

Mr. Reade was the senior member of the Board 
of Revenue. He was a man of considerable 
capacity, and possessed judgment and energy. 
Major Macleod of the Engineers, Mr. Colvin’s 
Military Secretary, had served with credit in the 
first Afghanistan campaign, and had a high 
character in the army. Brigadier' Pobvhele was 
the officer commanding the station. As it is 
action which is the truest test of the stuff which 
is in a man, and as the action of Brigadier Pol* 
whele against the mutineers is now about to be 
recorded, I prefer that the reader should draw 
his own conclusions regarding his character from 
that action* 

I 
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Tlie day following the nomination of thur BMucvnt' 
Council active measures were taken for the 
defence of the place. Peeling that the prisoners 
in the large jail might in the impending attack Aotinima*. 
be released, and that their presence within our Owcu. 
defences would be most undesirable, the Council 
had the able-bodied men removed from the prison 
to the opposite side of the river and there set 
free. The pontoon bridge close to the fort, by 
which rebels from that side might cross was 
broken down ; the native Christians were all 
brought into the fort; the two nine-pounder 
guns with Saifiilla Khan’s force were removed to 
the magazine; at the same time, orders were 
transmitted to the officer commanding the Kdtd 
contingent to march out and attack the advancing 
rebels. 

The first three of these measures were carried 
out successfully and with good effect. The two 
last produced a crisis — a crisis, which, whilst 
it materially diminished the number of fighting 
men at the disposal of our countrymen, yet 
cleared the air. When Lieutenant Henderson, Theraiivo 
for instance, reached the camp of the Kirdoli and bo deijoudod 
Bharatpiir levies and required that the guns 
should be rqturn'ed to the magazine, great excite- 
ment was manifested. But no open opposition 
was shown, and by a mixture of tact and firmness 
the guns were brought in. That night, however, 

Saifdlld Khdn reported that he could no longer 
depend upon his levies ; that the Bharatpdr horse 
had deserted, and that the Kfra(51f men were dis- 
couraged by the removal of the guns, and would 
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iM)t fight. Prompt action followed this report. 
Saifiilla Khan and his leries were ordered to leave 
Shahganj, and to start at once for Kir^K. They 
obeyed that night. 

Even before the guns had been taken from 
these levies the Kota contingent had mutinied. 
The order to them to advance had been designedly 
a tentative order — a test of their fidelity. It did 
test it — and to some purpose. No sooner had 
the men received the order to march than the 
leading spirit amongst them, a native sergeant, 
shot down the European sergeant in charge of 
the stores. This was the signal. Firing hastily 
at their European officers, happily without effect, 
the men rushed off to join the rebels. They were 
in such a hurry that a loyal gunner, by name 
Mathura, had time to spike the guns, Avhilst their 
European medical officer. Dr. Mathias, aided by 
his servants and others, strewed in the sand their 
powder, ammunition, and case shot.* The most 
serviceable portion of then.’ armament was thus 
rendered useless. A party sent out from A'gra 
brought the guns to the fort. 

On the evening of that day, the 4th of July, 
Mr. Colvin entered the fort. An improvement 
in his health enabled liim to resume his authority. 
The movement into the fort had become ab- 
solutely necessary, the behaviour of the native 
troops who formed the two wings of the British 
force having left the station quite exposed. Still 

• Official timraiive of events mfhatUy in the Agra dittHd 
altending the onfbreah of die- in 18^-58 by A. L. M. Fbil- 
ttuibanm and tie reetoration of lipps, Magistrate of Agra. 
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Mr. Colvin clanged his residence with great re- Bootvra. 
luotanoe and under the pressure of his advisers. 

He could not but see, however, that the advance 
of the enemy had made Brigadier Polwhele, for a 
time, master of the situation. And Brigadier 
Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely free. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. App*D»oh oi 
A strong picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted 
at Shahganj, notified to the Brigadier, on the 
morning of the 5th, the approach of the 
enemy. The question as to whether the British 
force should wait to receive the rebels in A'gra, 
or whether it should go out and meet them, had 
previously been debated. Brigadier Polwhele Consideni. 
had had to consider whether, having under his Bngadicr 
orders the only European force available between 
A'gra and the Bombay Presidency on the one 
side, and between A'gra and that forming at 
Allahabad on the other, he would be justified in 
courting an engagement with an enemy about 
eight times as strong in numbers as he was, and 
in which defeat might be fatal. He felt that with 
his European force he could maintain the fort 
of A'gra against all comers. To attempt to 
defend the station, without advancing, was im- 
possible. iVas’he justified in risking his force, 
and possibly tho loss of the fort, by advancing to 
meet the enemy in order to save the station of 
A'gra from destruction ? 

Brigadier Polwhele was a brave man. Beset 
by advisers, he had seemed at first to incline to a enemy, 
policy of defence, T)ut when, on the morning of 
^e 6th, he received the information that tho 
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BiwcTm. memy wM advanomg upon X'gvtk, his'soldi^ly 
' instincts at once asserted tliemselves. He deter- 
zoined, on his own responsibility, to go and meet 
them. 

Wiidomafhii It was a wise and prudent resolve. The 
history of India shows us that there is but one 
plain and simple mode of beating Asiatics, and 
that is to move straight onwards. Their numbers 
may overwhelm a general if he tries to manoeuvre, 
but a steady advance is irresistible. It will be 
seen that Folwhcle lost the battle of Sassiah 
because he did not sufficiently bear in mind the 
truth of tliis radical principle. 

Kmatenof The enemy’s force had received considerable 

^2?**^*^ reinforcements at Fathpdr-Sikri. it consisted 
now of about four thousand infantry, fifteen 
hundred cavalry, and eleven guns.* To meet 
these Brigadier Polwhele could dispose of fire 
hundred and sixty-eight men of the 3rd European 
Regiment, one battery with sixty-nine Europeans, 
including officers, and fifty-four native drivers, 
fifty-five mounted militia, and fifty officers and 
civilians who had taken refuge in A'gra. The 
European Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Riddell; the Artillery by Captain D’Oyly. In 
the disposition of battle, however, the l)attery was 
divided, — Captain D’Oyly taking three guns on 

* In bis offidal report, Bri- Ligbt Cavalry ; four troops of 
gadier Polwhele states that, cavalry of M^hidpiir oontin- 
from the most accurate infer- gent ; part of the S!6t4 con- 
mation he was able to gather, tingent j one troop of horse 
the enemy’s force consisted of artiwily and one horse ^d- 
the 72nd xTative Infantry j the l>attH|^tQgether more than 
7th Begunent Clw41i4r contin- five iK|iaod men. 
gent ; 4th and 6th troops Ist 
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the right flanlc — an equal number on the left 
being commanded by Captain Pearson. 

The British force left the A'gra parade-ground 
about 1 o’clock. It took the road to Fathpdr- 
Sikri and moved along it till it reached B4gam 
Samrd’s walled gardens. On arriving at the 
village of Shahganj, a halt was sounded to wait 
the return of the reconnoitring parties. These 
came in about half-past 2 o’clock with the informa- 
tion that the enemy were in strength at the village 
of Sassiali, about a mile distant. The force then 
advanced, but, after clearing the village of 
Sh^ganj, it quitted the road, and forming up in 
the order indicated, the infantry in line in the 
centre, with the guns and a handful of cavalry 
covering either flank, inclined to the right over a 
sandy plain. Marching across this the enemy 
were descried. Their infantry appeared to be 
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posted in and behind the village of Sassiah. Their 
artillery likewise was on cither flank, but their 
guns were screened by rising ground, forming 
natural breastworks, and by thickly planted trees. 
Their cavalry was massed in considerable strength 
behind both flanks. 

The English force continued to ^i^vance to 
within half a mile of the enemy’s position when 
the latter opened out with a fire from their left 
battery. Brigadier Polwhele then, halting his 
men, ordered the Europeans to lie down and the 
guns on either flapk to return the fire. Owing 
to the screened igtaTe of the enemy’s position 
it soon became e|H|lbt that their guns could not 
be silenced withoinaii advance being made. In a 
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short time they acquired the exact range and 
Tnndfl such excellent practice that they exploded 
tw^o tumbrils, and dismounted one of the guns 
in the half battery on the left, besides inflicting 
severe loss amongst the horses and drivers. 

All this time our infantry were lyiug down. 
Captains D’Oyly and Pearson finding that their 
ammunition would soon be running low had sent 
repeated messages to the Brigadier reporting the 
fa^, and urging him to attack tho village with 
his infantry. The enemy, far from being checked, 
had been encouinged by the success of their guns 
to throw out skirmisWs and to threaten our 
flanks with their cavalry. It had been for some 
time evident that if we were to confine ourselves 
to an artillery duel we could not beat them. Still, 
for two hours, the Brigadier seemed content to 
hold his own with tho guns. 

And yet, in continuing stationary, he was 
simply courting disaster. At any period within 
those two hours Brigadier Polwhele was in a 
more favourable position than Eyre had enjoyed 
in his fight near Arab. On that occasion Eyre, 
after pounding his enemy until he found that 
pounding alone would not win the day, had let 
loose his infantry upon him. He did not wait till 
his caissons had been exhausted, till every shot 
had been fired awayt But this is just what 
Brigadier Polwhele did dol The fact is, that, 
tenderness for the lives of the only Burlipean 
infantry available for the c||[||jj||||g of A'gra had 
made him oVer-cautious. were coidk 

paratively safe, there, lyii^ IHi He could not 
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make up his mind to give, in sufficient time, the 
order to advance I Fatal caution 1 Lamentable 
oblivion of the history of former wars ! It needed 
but an onward movement of that thin red line to 
drive the enemy out of the village. The guns 
would then have completed their discomfiture. 
But minute succeeded minute, and our infanti’y 
still lay, prone and motionless, on the ground. 

Brigadier Polwhele was yet considering whether 
the time had arrived to give the order to advance, 
when tho explosion of another tumbril in the half 
battery on our left warned him that it had all but 
passed. That explosion was greeted by the 
enemy with a frantic shout of joy. Their cavalry, 
emerging in order from behind the village, swept 
round the left flank to tho rear of our force, and 
from that point made a desperate charge at the 
disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pear- 
son wheeled round one of his guns and awaited 
their approach. The company of the 3rd Euro- 
peans nearest him rose likewise, and wheeled to 
face them. A volley of grape and musketry 
greeted then the enemy as they charged through 
the guns shouting and waving their swords. 
They did not stop to complete their work. 

Almost .imm’ediately after the incident just re- 
lated one of the enemy’s horsemen was seen to 
approach our right flank, as if to ascertain our 
condition there. The horseman returned and 
made his report. At once about two hundred of 
the enemy’s advanced with the evident 

intention of Captain D’Oyly's half- 

battery. At tl|||P|b Captain Frendergast, who 
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commanded eighteen mounted volunteers, could 
not contain himself, but with his small following 
charged the two hundred. As a manoeuvre to 
stop the enemy’s advance this gallant charge was 
effective, but in other respects it was disastrous. 
In the hand to hand conflict which followed, 
our horsemen lost more than one-thu’d of their 
number. Had tho enemy not shoAvn abject 
cowardice not one of our men would have escaped. 

More than two hours had elapsed. Captain 
D’Oyly now reported that his ammunition was aU 
but exhausted. Then, and then only, did the 
Brigadier give the order to advance. The result 
showed hoAV decisive would have been the move- 
ment had it been made earlier. Our infantry 
started to their feet, moved forward, and though 
suffering severely from the enemy’s guns and 
from the fire of marksmen stationed on the 
roofs of the houses, gallantly forced their way 
into the village. One of the enemy’s guns was 
captured and spiked. But our loss in this ad- 
vance had been severe. Tho gallant D’Oyly, Avhose 
horse had been shot under him early in the day, 
was mortally Avounded by a grape-shot whilst cn-^ 
deavouring to light one of his guns. Lifted on tft . 
a tumbril he still continued to direct the fire op' 
his battery. The spirit of the soldier was still 
strong within him. Careless of his own sufferings, 
his duty to his guns, his corps, his country, 
mastered every other thought. Overcome, at 
last, by intense pain he tutt^ to the man 
nearest him and said ; “ Thenj^pve done for me 
now ; put a stone over my gre^ and say that I 
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died fighting my guns.”* Ee died the seebnd 
day after in the fort. 

In the village itself Major Thomas of the 3rd 
Europeans, a brave and accomplished officer, was 
mortally wounded. Many men fell with him. 
Every house, lane, and gateway was disputed. At 
last the enemy were driven out. It required now 
but the support of artillery to complete the vic- 
tory. But hero the fatal result of the delay in 
the advance became apparent. There was not a 
single round of ammunition left. 

To continue the contest with small arras was 
useless, for the enemy, though driven out of the 
village itself, still occupied detached houses whence 
they continued to pour a heavy fire on our men. 
D’Oyly was mortally wounded; Pearson, with 
the other half battery a complete wreck, had lost 
his only subaltern, Lamb, early in the action, and 
had suffered so severely in men and horses, and 
by the desertion of his native drivers with the 
spare horses, that he could not make a pretence 
of assisting. Meanwhile the enemy attributing to 
the right cause the silence of our guns, and 
^thering courage, began to make a strong de- 
«i|pn3tration with aU three arms. For all practical 
purposes vre had only infantry to oppose to 
them. The village could not bo held by infantry 
alone. It would have been easy to cut off our 
communications with the fort. Our object be- 
sides was to defeat the rebels : — ^failing that — ^to 
guard the fortress||KA'gra. A retreat then seemed 


*“If gloiybeadiatKition, leveller.” — Napier’s Penin- 
for such, a man death is not a sular War. • 
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The retreat was ordered. It was a keen dis- 
appointment to all. There was not one, even 
amongst the privates, who did not feel that tho 
day had been lost by bad generalship; that an 
oarly advance would have gained the victory. 
They showed the stuff that was in them when 
the enemy’s horsemen seemed disposed to con- 
test their retreat. Waiting calmly till the enemy 
approached, somewhat hesitatingly, within musket 
range, they then delivered a volley which made 
many a horse riderless. Again and again tho 
rebel cavalry tried the same manoeuvre, but always 
with a similar result. Tho fire from the rebel 
guns, which had been at first alarming, novv 
gradually slackened, and fi’om the fact that in 
the last round they fired copper coins, it was in- 
ferred that they too had run short of ammunition. 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman ex- 
ertions to mount and get away his disabled gun. 
But horses, drivers, men, and time alike failed 
him. It did not, however, adorn the enemy’s 
triumph, for it remained on the ground and a 
day or two later was brought into, the fort. 

Baflied by the result of their attempts to 
charge, and, probably, by the failure of their 
ammunition, the rebels as they followed marked 
their triumph by setting fire to every building 
they reached, l^tuming then to Shdhganj, they 
took there a hasty meal, and sot off that very night 
on the road to Dehli. They reached the imperial 
city on the 8th of July, fmd were received there 
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with a grand salute in honour of their victory of 
Sassiah. 

The beaten little army reached the fort as the 
day was closing. They had lost in killed forty- 
five, in wounded and missing, one hundred and 
eight of thcii’ number. Before the survivors 
entered, the blaze, advancing from house to house 
in the cantonments and civil station, had told the 
non-combatants and ladies within the fort how 
the battle had been appreciated by the natives. 
Hordes of villagers who had watched the con- 
test from afar had at once dispersed to burn 
and to plunder. The previously released prisoners, 
and their comrades, now set at large, joined in 
the sport. All night the sky was illuminated 
with the flames of burning houses, and a murmur 
like the distant sea told what passions were at 
work. It was a magnificent though sad spectacle 
for the dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the two days following disorder was 
rampant in and outside the fort. The city, 
Iho cantonments, the civil lines were ruthlessly 
plundered. Of all the official records those 
only of the revenue department were saved. 
Even these w.ere secured by the unauthorised 
action of d high official — ^Mr. E. A. Eeadc. The 
others were burned with the buildings in which 
they were stored. At the same timo the King of 
Dehli was proclaimed in the city.* The rabble, 

* “On the morning after citj Tlic armed procession 
the battle the town crier, at the that accompanied the crier 
order of Ifor&d Ali, EdtwiU, was composed of most of the 
proclaimed the reign of tho leading Mahomedau polico 
King of Dchlf through the ofiiccrs attached to tho Kut- 
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who ha^i at first wondered at our inaction after a 
battle wMcli, if we TV'ere beaten in it, bad at least 
cau^d tbe enemy to move off to Debit, soon 
bpi^an to attribute it to fear, and to take advan- 
'fage of it accordingly. 

But there were men amongst them of a bigber 
stamp wbo know us better. One of these, by 
name Raj^ara, a resident in the city, managed on 
tbe evening of tbe 7tb to have conveyed to tbe 
magistrate within tbe fort a note in wliich he in- 
formed him that there were no rebel troops in 
A'gra; that the co’diision which reigned was the 
work of the rabble; and that the entry of tho 
magistrate into tbe city with a sufficient force 
would restore order. 

An intimation of tliis nature was quite sufficient 
to stir to action a man possessing tlio energetic 
character of Mr. Drummond. Tlio following 
morning be issued from tbe fort, escorted by a 
company of Europeans and some guns, made a 
cuxiuit of the principal streets and of tbe station, 
and proclaimed the restoration of order and 
British rule. Then, too, he became for the first 
time aware of the manner in which tbe rabble had 
vented their fury upon the Christian population 
who had hesitated to avail themselves of tho pro- 
tection of the fort. It happened that whilst the 
great bulk of tho European and Eurasian in- 
habitants had taken advantage of that protection, 

wilt headed bv the KAtwdl dan of any lespectability ma 
himself, and followed by a in any way engaged or accea- 
crowd'of infenor grades and sory to this proceeding.” — Mr. 
rabblej there is no reason to PbiUipps’a Narrative, already 
8ux>poBe that a single Mahome- zefeir^ to. 
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there had been men of the latter class, bom in 
India, natircs in habits, in modes of thought, in 
everything save religion, who preferred to confide 
in the friendship of their native friends. These 
had been sought out and slaughtered. At the 
same time too some Europeans on their way to 
the fort had been intercepted and murdered. 
The number of both these classes who thus fell 
outside the fort amounted to twenty-two.* 

The restoration of order in the fort followed 
Mr. Drummond’s action in the to'wn. The natives 
of the lower class, prompt to appreciate decision, 
returned as if by magic to tlieir duties. Prior to 
Mr. Drummond’s triumphant tour through the 
city, there had been a great dearth of servants in 
the fort ; but tlio day following small shopkeepers 
flocked in with provisions; domestics of every 
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* Of these fifteen were men, 
four -were women, and three 
were children. Most of them 
wore slaughtered by our own re- 
bellious police. Amongstthem 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor 
of literature, A'gra College; 
Mr. Hare, an old and paralytic 
man, and his son, Mr Chnstie; 
Major Jacobs ; Mr. and Mrs 
Dennis ; Mr. and Mrs Dern- 
don and their three children. 
A cunous circumstance is re- 
lated in connection with the 
murder of these last, illustra- 
tive of the fidelity, so often 
evinced during the mutmy, 
of native servants to their 
masters. Mr. and Mrs. Der- 
ndoh and three children were 
murdered at the door of their 


house bv a gang of Mahome- 
dans. They h^ three other 
children and a Mahomedan 
nurse. Whdst her master and 
mistress were bemg killed this 
nurse was severely wound- 
ed. But with rare fidelity 
she carried two of the other 
children to the Kdtwiil/, and 
watched over their safety 
there. They were made over 
to Mr. Drummond as he rode 
through the city on the 8th. 
The third surviving boy, aged 
twelve, eseaiied by creeiiing 
through the legs of the assas- 
sins, and alone traversed the 
city m safety till he arrived 
at the fort. — Phillipps’s Nar- 
rative. 
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grade were eager to renew or proffer service. 
The battle of Sassiah had at all events cleared 
the air. The natives had seen the utmost the 
rebel troops could accomplish ; and their faith in 
British ascendaacy revived. 

Now began that long life in the fort of A'gra, 
— so tedious for soldiers, so conspicuous for the 
display of those splendid qualities which render 
a noblo woman in very deed a ministering angel. 
The story has been told in graceful and touching 
language by one, hci*self a ividowed fugitive from 
GwaUar, — ^from whoso account of the tragedy 
there I have already quoted* — and whoso own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and 
necessities of others. There are some points in it 
which demand a place in History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the 
fortress had been completed arrangements were 
made to provide for the necessities of the Chris- 
tian population within. In addition to the resi- 
dents of A'gra there were congregated there 
fugitives from many stations. The majority of 
these had lost all their property. Some had 
reached A'gra only with the clothes which they 
wore. A not inconsiderable proportion were 
children. It was difficult to provide for these all 
at once. For, it must be remembered, the non- 
combatant population of A'gra had been pro- 
hibited, prior to the mutiny of the Kdta contin- 
gent, to take with tliem into the fort more than 
the contents of a small hand-bag. Nor had this 


• A Lady’i Ecca^from Owalior, by Mrs. Coopkad. 
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state of things been ■wholly remedied by the re- 
moval of Mr. Colvin and the civilians to the same 
protection. No one had seriously contemplated 
the defeat of our troops at Siissiah. Our forco 
had marched out of tho station the better to 
defend the station. No one had anticipated tho 
actual result. Tho blaze of the buruing bun- 
galows which announced it gave to many, then, 
the first intimation that the bulk even of their 
wearing apparel had been lost to tliem for ever. 

But notwithstanding these and other more 
serious losses the love of order, of arrangement, 
and of comfort so characteristic of the British 
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nation quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity had been to set apart one of 
the buildings as a hospital for tho sick and tionottho 
wounded. At first a barrack was selected for no^dTa, 
this purpose. At a later period tho Moti Masjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, was also appropriated to the 


same object. This building, built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white marble, was well fitted to 
be used as a hospital on account of the cloisters 
and cells by which its inner court was surrounded. 
These, formerly inhabited by priests and devotees, 
were now made over to those suffering from their 
wounds, .their privations, or tho climate. The “f*'’** 
civilians of A'gra were lodged in tho small apart- ” 
ments ranged along three sides of the beautiful gar- 
den near the Diwan-i-Kliass, or the hall of nobles. 


For others, fugitive ladies and children, huts, 
separated the one from the other by grass screens, 
silky, strong, and flexible, were arranged in the 
stone gallery, twelve feet wide, tho roof supported 
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on arobe.s, wliich runs round the Diw^-i-A'm, 
the hall of audience of Akbar.* To the senior 
officers and tlicir families -vrerc allotted small tiled 
houses near the Mdli Mitsjid. Separate houses 
were also made over to fugitives of distinction. 
For officers of a lourcr rank tents were pitched on 
a large green plot near the same building. The 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and his ecclesiastical 
staff were similarly accommodated. To the nuns 
and their numerous pupils were assigned the 
sheds or store-ixioms where the gun-carriages had 
stood.t Tlie Protestant chaplains had comfortable 
quarters, and the imssioiianos lived in the Palace 
garden. To the unmarried soldiers were assigned 
one sot of barracks, ivhilst the married witli their 
families occupied another set. Tliesc latter had 
saved their funiituro and lived in comparative 
comfort. Those of the Europeans most to be 
pitied, in point of accommodation, were the 
merchants and shopkeepers. They had to con- 
tent themselves with erecting small grass huts on 
tliG archways and tops of buildings. The Eura- 
sians were still less comfortably provided for. 
They had to find an abiding place “anywhere.”} 


• The officers who had the room or storehouse into a 
allottinj} of the quarters (a cha2>el and fitted it up mar- 
task that was no sinecure) had vellously well with crucifixes, 
apTOintcd to us each one arch, altars, and candlesticks .” — A 
which wc divided as I have Lady’s Escape from Quidhor. 
before described. The turn- t I have taken these details 
poraiy jiartitions of ^rass from Mrs. Coc^land’s book, 
were so thin you could hear Hegording the Eurasians she 
every word uttered in the next writes : “ The half-caste, or 
division .” — A Lady’s Escape ‘ Tfals. Feringhees,’ as the na- 
from Ouxtlior. tives call them, who are un- 

t “ They turned one large charitably said to have the 
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The total number of Europeans in the fort in 
July amounted to one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-nine. Of those one thousand and sixty-fivo 
wore men, the rest women and cliildrcn. In ad- 
dition there were three thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Natives. 

So much for the accommodation. In the course 
of a few days tho various liabitations came to ho 
classified as “blocks” alphabetically arranged. 
This was the first dawn of order and arrangement. 
Several of the archways or vestibules within the 
fort were about the same time converted into 
shops ; one into a post office. In the shops were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the 
savage instincts of tho rabble. For some days no 
butcher’s meat was procurable; but after the 
restoration of order in the city this defect was 
partly remedied, and the residents were supplied 
by the Commissariat Department. As time went 
on tho natives began to bring in from outside 
fowls, eggs, and butter. 

But if the accommodation was rough and the 
privations were for a long time great, there were 
those who wore prevented by no personal sufferiug 
from devoting themselves to the ivants of others. 
Before even the men wounded at tho battle of 
Sassiah had been deposited in tho first im- 
provised hospital, mattresses, piUoivs, and quilts, 

rices of both different r.iccs 'square ’ just beneath our bol- 
and tho virtues of neither, cony : ” (the balcony of tho 
were m immense swarms and DiVnn-i-Am) “ the rust lived 
had to accconmodate them- in holes, tyrconnels, or on 
selves anywhere. A large tops of buddings all over the 
number of them lived in our fort.” 
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whicli tlio ladies liad been preparing for the event, 
had been arranged on hastily manufactured 
wooden cots. The ladies then formed themselves 
into a committee to assist the doctors in minis- 
tering to the wounded. At the request of the 
senior medical officer, Dr. Farquhar, one lady, 
Mrs. Raikes, undertook to preside over this com- 
mittee. The ladies were then divided into watches, 
and to these watches certain hours during the 
day and niglit were aijportioncd. To avoid 
teasing the men by too much nursing a small 
separate room was made up for the lady nurses. 
From this, at stated tunes, they issued and went 
their rounds distributing tea, ielly, soda-water, 
cotfee, and soup, or helping to dress the wounds 
of the jiatients under tho orders of the medical 
officers.* 

Meanwliilo tho Government stores witliin the 
fort were opened for the supply of clothing to 
those who most needed it. By degrees tailors 
wore admitted from outside, and though the de- 
meanour of these and other domestics was not 

• Ealkes’s Notes on the Be- duct of the ladies, modestly 
voU, Mr. Baikes adds the asked pennissioii to invite 
followiu" tribute to the feeling their nurses and all the gentry 
and conduct of the British and society of Agra to an 
soldier. "For weeks that the entertainment in ''the bean- 
ladies watched over their tiful gardens of the Taj. 
charge never was n word said There, under the walls of tho 
by a soldier which could shock marble mausoleum, amidst 
the gentlest ear. When all flowers and music, these rough 
was over, and when such of veterans, all scarred and mu- 
the sick and wounded that re- tilated as they were, stood up 
covered were declared conva- to thank tibeir countrywomen 
Icscent, the soldiers, in order, who had clothed, fed, and vi- 
os they expressed it, to show sited them when they were 
their grat^itude for the cos- nek.** 
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always respectful, they showed yet the same 
regard as of yore for the punctually paid monthly 
stipend. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the 
charity and devotion to the cares and sorrows of 
others displayed in the A'gra fortress knew no 
differences of religion. There was no place for 
tho display of narrowness on the ono side or of 
bigotry on the other. I liavo been particular in 
tho inquiries I have made on this subject and 
tho result of these has been to convince mo 
that in their several spheres Catholic and Pro- 
testant strove to their utmost to do their duty to 
their neighbour. 

The Civil Government all this time existed, but 
for all purposes of defence and provisionmont the 
administration was in tho hands of tho military. 
Subsequently to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier 
Polwhelo had, by express orders from tho Gover- 
nor-General, been removed from command.* His 
place was taken by Colonel Cotton. Vigorous 
measures were speedily inaugurated. The de- 
fences of the fortress were strengthened and 
increased ; numerous guns were mounted on the 
ramparts ; the want of garrison artillerymon was 
supplied* by the enlistment of promising Eurasians 
to form gun detachments; from the same class 
volunteers were called and selected and trained to 
servo as drivers ; the powder magazines were 
covered by mud ramparts to protect them alike 
against treacherous attack and against the chances 

* This order, dated 2dth of July, ires received in Agra 
on tho 5 th of August. 
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of being ehellcd. It must be recollected that all 
this time the Gvraliar contingent, possessing 
numerous field guns and a heavy battering train, 
•was within seventy miles of A'gi’a; that its 
lea/lors were constantly boasting that they would 
attack A'gra; and that they were with diffi- 
culty restrained by Maharaja Sindia. Inside the 
fortress was Major C. Maepherson, the agent for 
tho Governor-General at Sindia’s court. His 
communications with Sindia were daily. The 
nature of them led the garrison to believe that 
they were always liable to an attack from that 
formidable contingent. They could not be cer- 
tain that the loyalty of the Mahapaja and his 
minister would for ever be able to restrain tho 
soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no 
little to the difficulties of tho garriseu, hastened 
the completion of defensive preparations. 

Amongst these was the provisionment of tho 
fortress. Tho ewes of tho Commissariat Depart- 
ment in this respect were greatly lightened by tho 
influence exerted by a character well known in 
Indian history, Litla Joti Pershad, a contractor 
whoso successful provisionment of the army 
during the Afghan, the Sikh, and the Gwaliar 
wars had gained him a gi’cat and desesved re- 
putation. A bazaar was established immediately* 
outside the fortifications and quickly assumed the 
proportions of a’ regular market. 

By degrees it began to be considered possible 
to organise an expedition for the relief of the 
neighbouring districts. Of these Aligarh, com- 
manding the direct road to Dehlf, was the most 
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important. Colonel Cotton, accordingly, equipped 
a small force composed of three companies of 
Europeans, three guns, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted 
levies. Major Montgomery, the Brigade Major, 
commanded the force, whilst the volunteer cavalry 
were led by the gallant do Kantzow, famous for 
liis conduct at Mainpuri. Leaving A'gra on the 
20th of August the force reached Aligarh on the 
24th. They found the rebels, consisting of a largo 
body of Ghazis or fanatics, and a detachment 
of the 3rd Cavalr 3 ^ in the occupation of a walled 
garden. It was difficult to asoertain the precise 
position of their main body, but some of their 
cavalry having been noted outside and on the 
left of the enclosure, do Kantzow was directed to 
dislodge them. Do Kantzow did not require 
more explicit instructions. Addressing a few 
words to the volunteers he placed himself at their 
head and led them straight at the enemy. The 
rebels watched the approach of this handful of 
Europeans without flinching till they wore Avithm 
shot. They then raised their carabines and fired. 
A second later, and without waiting to .ascertain 
the result of their volley, they turned their horses 
heads and fled. Meanwhile the Ghazis emerging 
from the enclosure had attacked our infantry. A 
considerable number of them, dressed in garments 
white as the driven snow, suddenly dashed from 
the enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and 
crying out “ Religion ! ” “ Victory ! ” rushed on the 
advanced skirmishers of the Europeans. They 
fought with so furious a desperation and with so 
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vm. frantic a rage that it became necessary to bring up 

cii^wv. upon them. Then thfty retired, 

AagMt’*i- dashing after them completed 

the overthrow. The G-hdzis and their allies were 
driven out of Aligarh. 

This was the last operation on anything like a 
large scale in which the A'gra force was engaged 
until after the fall of Dehli. But before relating 
the manner in which that “ crowning mercy " was 
achieved it is necessary to turn to the events 
which were happening during this period in the 
districts on the left bank of the Jamna — events 
less affecting A'gra than the operations in the 
vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dchli. 

Siithfnn^ During a great portion of this period Mr. 

Colvin still continued to administer tho duties 
attaching to his high office. But ho was no 
longer tho strong man hoping for tho prompt 
repression of the rebellion that he once had 
been. It was not alone the revolt that had 
broken him. The uprooting of convictions deeply 
hold and long clung to was indeed a blow hard 
to bear. But it was rather the sense of his 
inabiKty to restore order in his own provinces; 
the forced isolation to which events condemned 
him ; the compulsory inaction ; that preyed most 
deeply upon him. Of the fine courage, the 
devotion to duty, the earnest consideration for 
others which had characterised his career there 
never was the smallest abatement. These noble 
qualities shone brightly to his very last hour. 
Warned by his medical advisers that continued 
attention to the details of office would be fatal, 
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tliafc he required perfect rest of body and mind, 
Mr. Colvin refused, nevertheless, to relinquish the 
smallest of the duties attaching to his high office. 
He felt that it .would ill become the captain to 
leave the deck of his ship when she was drifting 
on to a lee shore, the breakers almost in sight j 
that ill as he was, it was his duty to set an ex- 
ample ; and that as he must die some day, it was 
better that he should die in the performance of 
duties for which he yet had stren^h rather than 
seek to prolong his existence by casting his cares 
upon another. 

Pew will question the nobility of soul which 
prompted Mr. Colvin to direct the course of tho 
State-vessel to the very last. It has been thought 
tliat ho might perhaps have advantageously con- 
sented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. But when Mr. Eaikes, a judge of 
the Court of Appeal at A'gra, writes, so late os 
Jrly, that if ho wanted a sword or pistol from the 
magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter-signature was 
necessary, he only exposes the red-tape system of 
administration which flourished then, and which 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as 
well as in India. He exposes a system which 
was then ingrained lu the country. It was but 
a brick in the wall of Indian administration. 
Tho reform of the system was necessary but 
it could scarcely have been undei-taken during 
tho mutiny. It was not routine duties of this 
nature that affected Mr. Colvin. Tho real 
pressure which broke him down has been already 
indicated. 
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“Early in September,” -writes Mr. Baikes in 
his journal, “ Mr. Colvin asked me to prepare a 
plan for the restoration of the Policje in the North- 
Western Provinces, and I submitted a note on 
the subject; on the 7th T called to talk over the 
matter, but found the Lieutenant-Governor too 
ill to attend to business. On Wednesday, tho 
9th, to our great sorrow ho died, and on the next 
day I, as pall-bearer, paid my last tribute of 
respect to his memory. After ruling over tho 
fairest provinces of India in her palmiest days ho 
died -without secure possession of an acre of 
ground beyond tlio Fort, and his body was in- 
terred within tho walls.” 

Thus died in tho performance of his duty, 
before tho dawn of the triumph of which ho never 
despaired, the* bi-avc, true-hearted, and noble Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of tho North-West Pi’ovinces. 
Whatever failings or prejudices ho may have had 
they are all obliterated by the recollection of the 
earnestness, tho single-mindedness, the devotion 
to duty that characterised him in a most critical 
period. lie -was sustained to the last by the con- 
sciousness that “ ho had not shrunk from bearing 
tho burden which God had called upon him to 
sustain;” by tho conviction that he had.performed 
his duty to his God and to his coimtry, and that 
ho had ever striven to have a conscience void of 
offence towards God and Man. His demise was 
deeply felt by all -with whom he was connected 
by private friendship or by official ties ; and the 
Government of India only gave utterance to a 
feeling that pervaded all classes when by a noti- 
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fication in the Omcial Gazette it paid a just tribute 


to his name and memory. 

• The following is the text 
of the notification refererd to: 

It IS the melancholy duty of 
the Bight Honourable the 
Govemor-Geueral in Council 
to announce the death of the 
Honourable John Bussell Col- 
vin, the Lieiitonant-Govemor 
of the North-West Provinces. 

“Worn by the unceasing 
anxieties and labours of his 
charge, which placed him in 
the voiy front of the dangers 
by which, of late, India has 
been threatened, health and 
strength gave way ; and the 
Governor-General in Council 
has to deplore with sincere 
gnef the loss of one of the 
most distinguished amongst 
the servants of the East India 
Con^ny. 

“ 'The death of Mr. Colvin 
has occurred at a time when 
hiB ripe experience, his high 
ability, and his untiring en- 
ergy, would have been more 


« 

than usually valuable to the 
State. 

“But his career did not close 
before he had won for himself 
a high reputation in each of 
the various branches of ad- 
raimstration to which ho was 
at different times attached, 
nor until he had been worthily 
selected to fill the highest po> 
sition in Northern India; and 
he leaves a name wliich not 
friends alone, but all who 
have been associated with 
him in the duties of Govern- 
ment, and all who may follow 
in his path, wiU dtdight to 
honour. 

“The Bight Honourable the 
Governor-General directs that 
the flag shall be lowered half- 
mast high, and that seventeen 
minute guns shall be fired at 
the seats of Government in 
India upon the receipt of the 
present notification.’’ 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In tlio first cliapter of this Book I have described 
the mutiny of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry 
cantoned in detachments at the stations of Aligarh, 
Mainpiiri, Etilwii and Balandshahr. It remains 
now to give an account of the subsequent 
occurrences in the districts represented by those 
stations, and in the districts adjoining, and of the 
action of the mutinous feeling in the important 
province of Rohilkhand. 

I propose in the first instance to take the reader 
back to the station of Aligarh. The mutiny at 
that station, occurring on the 20,th of May, has 
been already related.* Intelligence of this 
disaster had reached the Lieutenant-Governor on 
of the 21st. Mr. Colvin at once organised an expe- 
‘ dition to hold the Ime. This body consisted of 

two hundred and thirty-three men of Irregular 
Cavalry of the Gwfiliar contingent under Lieu- 

‘ • Page ISS. 
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tenant Cockbum, constituting the first detachment 
despatched to A'gra by Mahdrdja Sindia on the 
13th. Cockbum set out at once, and, making 
forced marches, reached Aligarh on the 2Gth. 

He arrived in time to protect and to escort to 
Hdtras, a walled town twenty-two miles distant, 
the Europeans who had till then maintained their 
position in the vicinity of Aligarh. At Hatrds, 
however, about a hundred of his men, principally 
Mahomedans, rebelled, and after having vainly 
attempted to invite their comrades to join them, 
rode off to stir up the villagers in tho districts. 
But Cockbum, though lus party was reduced to 
0110 hundred and twenty-three men, resolved to bo 
oven with his revolted troopers. Eeceiviug infor- 
mation that they had been joined by about five 
hundred villagers, and that the-se were organi-sing 
a system of plunder and murder, Cockbum 
formed a plan by wliich to entrap tliein. He 
procured a curtained bidlock cart, such as native 
women generally travel in. Inside this cart ho 
placed four troopers with loaded carbines, and 
drew the curtains. He then sent tlie cart on tho 
road towards the rebel camp, he following with 
his main body under the shade of some trees. Ho 
sooner did the i^ebols see the cart than they dashed 
forward to secure the lady whom they imagined to 
be inside. The troopers behind tlic curtains 
waited till the foremost men approached, when 
they discliargcd their carbines mth fatal effect. 
Hearing the discliargo, Cockbum and his men 
dashed forward, killed forty-eight of the surprised 
foe, and dispersed the remainder. 
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An action like this was, however, but a tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine. To aid in pacifying the 
districts, Mr. Colvin had ordered thither, like- 
■\nse, detachments of the 2nd Cavalry, under 
Captain Burlton and Lieutenant Salmond, and 
Captain Pearson’s battery, of the Gwdliar contin- 
gent. Lieutenant Cockburn’s detachment had 
also been strengthened by the main body of his 
regiment, tho 1st, under Captain Alexander. Up 
to a certain point, tho men belonging to these 
several arms and detachments behaved perfectly 
well. Gradualfy, however, as the villagers rose 
on every side, the pressure became too much for 
them. On tho 1st of July, the 1st Cavalry, then 
at Hatriis, mutinied. Tho men showed no ill- 
feeling towards their officers, but simply told them 
they must go. When hundreds with arms in their 
hands issue oi’ders to units, the units must obey. 
Alexander and the officers with him had, then, no- 
thing for it but to ride for A'gra, a journey they 
successfully accomplished. The following day, the 
men of tho Artillery, under Pearson, and those of 
the 2nd Cavalry, commanded by Burlton, and then 
stationed at Sansi, seven miles beyond Hatrds, in- 
cited by letters from their comrades at that place, 
likewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their 
officers that they no longer required them. Pear- 
son, Burlton, and Salmond did all that men 
could do to keep their men true, but in vain. 
The men insisted on joining their comrades at 
Hatrds. The cavalry started off the following 
morning for that place, their officers still accom- 
panying them. There they effected a junction 
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with the 1st Cavalry, and once again, and in a Bowtot. 
peremptory manner, insisted that tlieir officers 
should leave them. Burlton, Salmond, and the 
surgeon, Dr. Lay, at once then took tho road to 
A'gra. Shortly afterwards, Pearson, who had Conragoaad 
clung to his battery, ari’ivcd vrith his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European with him was 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regi- 
ments of cavalry drawn up as if on parade. He 
rode up to them, received their salutes, questioned 
them about tlieir officers, and was told they liad 
left for A'gra. He then calmly and coolly rodo 
down their ranks, speaking to the men he knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. 

His position was full of penl. At any moment 
he might have been shot down. An imprudent 
gesture, a sign of alarm, would have been fatal to 
him. But Pearson was equal to the occasion. 

He continued his ride down the ranks coolly, fol- 
lowed by his sergeant, mounted on his second 
charger ; nor did ho change his pace till the line 
had been well cleared. He and the sergeant 
then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond 
the village they overtook the cavalry officers. Tiioomcor 
Tho whole then rode on, hiding by day, and Agio, 
reached A'gra in time to share in the disaster of 
the 5th. 

It is remarkable that the men made no attempt Were tho Jia. 
to molest them ! Most remarkable when the fact biood-ttoaty 
is taken into consideration that the foot-soldiers hmS? 
of the same contingent evinced tho most blood- 
thirsty feelings towards their officers I Can there 
be any significance in the fact that the cavalry 
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soldiers were mostly Maliomedaiis, whilst nine* 
teen-twentieths of the infantiy men were 
Hindds? 

Meanwhile, some well-mounted volunteers had 
been doing good service in the districts. Composed 
of civilians, of officers whose regiments had mu- 
tinied, of clerks in public offices, of planters, of 
shopkeepers, all animated by but one feeling, their 
first act had been to relieve a body of six or 
seven of their countrymen, besieged by the rebels 
in an indigo factory. They then pushed on to 
Aligarh, where they were joined by Mr. Watson, 
the magistrate, a man of remarkable courage, and 
by others. But they were not strong enough to 
dominate the rebellious villages, and gradually 
fell back on A'gra. Eight* of them, however, 
disdaining a retreat so rapid, remained behind 
occupying a factory about five miles from Aligarh. 
But resolute as were these men, they, too, were 
forced to retreat when the Gwdliar cavalry had 
mutinied. On the concentration of the volunteers 
at A'gra, they were employed as pickets on the 
Mathur^ road to watch the approach of the 
Nimach brigade. How they behaved towards 
that brigade has been already related. 

It will thus be seen that the efforts of the Go- 
vernment of the North-West Provinces to stay the 
plague in the districts lymg on the left bank of 
the Jamna, between Dehli and A'gra, had signally 
failod. In the more northerly districts, and in 


* Their munes were, ders, planter; Ensigns h^uah 
Measra Cocke and Wateon, and Oliphant ; Meaara. Castle, 
Ciril Service; Mr. Pat. Satin- Bine, and Burldhyoting. 
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BohiUdmdi rebellion had been even more ram- n«x« 
pant and more successful. Chapter^ 

Although the troops in Bohilkhand rose in re- 
volt a few days earlier than did those in the more 
northerly districts, the plan of the narrative, 
leading southwards to Zanhpdr and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter should in the 
first instance be considered. I therefore propose 
to carry the reader with me to the districts 
known as Saharanpur and Mozafamagar, to 
descend thence through Bohilkhand to Pathgarh. 

Tho station of Sahdranpdr was, before tlie Sahiiranpiir. 
mutiny, essentially a civil station. It was 
situated on the bank of a small stream, about t\vo 
miles from the city of tho same name, and which 
was the capital or chief toivn of tho district, also 
celled SaMrsnptir. The pepalation of the town 
amounted to about forty thousand — ^many of them 
Mahomedans, with rather a bad character for tur- 
bulence. In tho earlier portion of the present 
century Saharanpur had been one of the frontier 
stations of tho British territories. To guard it 
a rather strong fort had been built on its 
northern face. But to such an extent did ^ 
confidence in their star override in thotc days 
suggestions of prudence in the British mind, ' 
on the extension of our frontier the fort had bwta / 
converted into a civil jail, whilst the 
Department had been allowed to nui Tggp 
ditches and mud walls of their paddoclgi9»< 
to its ramparts that it would have bee® 
their cover to pick off the defeodkdali r 
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When the mutiny broke out at Mirath the 
European male population of Saliaranpiir, including 
clerks, numbered only six or seven persons. The 
Eurasians were scarcely more numerous. There 
was over the treasury a native guard of some 
seventy or eighty sepoys, commanded by a native 
officer, and furnished % the 29th Native Infantry 
at Moradabad. The civil jail guard, numbering 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties 
over the jail, furnished guards to the civil officers’ 
houses. Throughout the district, likewise, was 
scattered the ordinary police force, amply sufficient 
in times of peace *' to repress the disorder of a 
population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The situation of Saharanpiir was still important. 
It was the point whence the road led to D^ra and 
to tho hill stations of Masiiri and Landaur ; it was 
contiguous to Rixrki, from the canal establish- 
ments of which the army before Dehli was largely 
supplied with men and materials for forwarding 
the siege ; and it was the seat of one of tho 
Government studs. Yet now the entire district, 
comprising likewise the Engineers’ College, the 
canal worksliips and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
be at the mercy of the sepoys and the disaffected 
natives, for there were no European troops who 
\ could be summoned with any hope that the call 
\vould be responded to. There were indeed 
ElV^pean troops at Mirath, some seventy miles 
disth^mt. But, until after the fall of Dehli, timidity 
bordeyjjjg panic, selfishness utterly neglect- 
\ 


• L» 
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ful of the general public weal, ruled with fatal 
effect the military counsels at that station. 

Fortunately there were men at Salmranpur 
whoso bold spirit and ready resource supplied the 
place of soldiers. The magistrate, Mr. Robert 
Spankie, was an able public servant, full of 
energy and mental power. His lieutenant, Mr. 
Dundas Robertson, joined to a manly and ener- 
getic nature a clear head and a coolness not to bo 
surpassed. A fit associate with these was Lieu- 
tenant Browidow, of the Engineers, cool, daring, 
enterprising, and resolute. With such men at 
Sahdranpur there was yet a glimmering of hope 
that the crisis might be surmounted. 

The news of the outbreak at Mirath reached 
Sakiranpiir on the evening of the 14th of May; 
that of the massacres at Dehli on tlio following 
day. At a meeting convened by Mr. Bpankie it 
was decided to hold the station, but to despatch 
the women and children to Masiiri. This ar- 
rangement ivas carried out at once. As soon as 
possible after the departure of the ladies, those 
of the gentlemen of the station who had remained 
behind * determined to unite and occupy one 
house. The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join 
them, showed at first some disinclination, but in 
a day or two they changed their minds and 
acceded to the proposal, f 

Space will not permit me to detail in full the 
preliminary dangers which threatened these few 
bold men. Now, it was the mutiny at the not 

* Two quitted it, ostensibly to escort the ladies. 

t Dithnet Dtitie$ during tite SevoU, page 25. 
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distant station of Mozaffamagar ; now, it was tho 
approach of two mutinous companies of tho 
sappers and miners; now, a combination of tho 
yillagers to attack them. This last-named danger, 
a very serious one, was warded off by acting on 
the principle, so conspicuous during the mutiny, 
that “boldness is prudence.” Instead of waiting 
for the intended onslaught, Mr. Robertson, on-' 
listing in his cause some influential and well 
disposed landowners, anticipated it, attacking and 
capturing the conspirators. Continuing to pursue 
this policy, Mr. Robertson, taking with him a few 
of the 4th Lancers (native) ; a detachment of the 
29th Native Infantry, and some police ; proceeded 
to tho most impoi’tant and the most disaffected 
parts of the district to assert British authority. 
By a combination of tact and daring Mr. Robert- 
son accomplished a great deal. He soon ascer- 
tained, however, that the landowners sympa- 
thised with the rabble, and that the fact that 
rebellion, not plunder, was their object, would 
make his task extremely diflBcult. Further suc- 
cess, he felt, would depend on tho fidelity of 
tho sepoys. But soon amongst these appeared 
the usual symptoms of disaffection. On the 30th 
of May, Mr. Robertson had been joined by two 
companies of the 5th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
These mutinied on the 3rd of June. But Mr. 
Robertson still continued his noble efforts in the 
cause of order; nor, though the detachment of 
the 29th Native Infantry revolted on the 11th of 
July, did he, or his superior, once relax their hold 
on the district. This was still virtuaRy British 
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when the fall of DehK removed from the native BoocTW. 
mind the calculations which till then had inspired 
them to resist. 

At the civil station of Mozaffamagar, about umeJiM. 
midway between SahuranpiSr and Mirath, the 
native guard over the treasury was furnished by 
the 20th Regiment of Native Infantry, quartered at 
Mfrath. This regiment took a prominent part in 
the famous outbreak of the 10th of May. It was 
not to be expected, therefore, that the detachment 
would abstain from following the example thus 
set. For three days, however, it did abstain. 

Nor did the sepoys composing it make any 
demonstration until the British magistrate on 
the spot had given a signal proof of his belief 
in the collapse of British rdo. That official, 

Mr. Berford, with a precipitancy as unworthy Mr.Berfora. 
as it was rare, closed the public offices on 
the receipt of the bad news from Mirath. He 
subsequently took refuge in a small house in the 
town, withdrawing the guards posted over the 
jail for his own personal protection. The con- Thoj^u. 
sequence of tliis abnegation of authority was the 
rise of the district. Landowners and peasants 
alike believed that the sun of British rule had sot, 
never to rise again. Every man who had a 
grievance, the plunderers by profession, the plun- 
derers by opportunity, seized the golden chance. 

Nor were the sepoys then backward. They broke and the 
open the treasuiy, carried away all they could 
convey away, and marched for Moradabad. The 
balance fell to the townspeople and district 
revolters. There was no one to prevent or to 
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remonstrate with them. Authority had dis- 
appeared with Mr. Berford. 

But the risings in the northerly portions of the 
North-West Provinces were trifling compared 
with those in Rohilkhand. The principal station 
in Rohilkhand was Bareli. Here were cantoned 
the 8th Irregular Cavalry, the 18th and 68th 
Native Infanti'y, and a native battery of Artilleiy. 
The brigade was commanded by Brigadier Sibbald. 
Bareli was likewise the chief civil station in 
Rohilkhand, being the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner. The Cliristian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded one hundred in 
number. 

Tho uneasy feeling amongst the native troops, 
which liad mamfested itself so strongly in Bengal 
in the month of March, gradually travelling up 
countiy, had reached Bareli in April. During 
that month tho men of the infantry regiments 
there stationed questioned their officers regarding 
the now cartridges, and asked pointedly whether 
it were true that those cartridges were greased 
with the fat of tho cow and of tho pig. The 
reply given by tho officers was apparently satis- 
factory, for tho excitement created by the rumour 
almost at once subsided. But the introduction 
into the regiments of the new musket drill 
again roused suspicion. The natives of India are 
essentially conservative hi their views. The case 
for innovation must be very clearly put to con- 
vince them. Tho sepoys at Bar41i, their minds 
prone to suspicion, could not then understand the 
reason why, for any military purpose, a new 
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musket or a new musketry drill skould bo 
necessary. “We and our fathers, ” they said, 
“have conquered Hindiistan with the present 
musket ; what is the use of a new one ? ” They 
contimicd, however, to practise the new drill, and, 
when tauf^ht singly, even touched the cartridges, 
though with evident dislike. 

Up to the beginning of the second week of May 
the men when drilled together, by companies, had 
been taught only the new bayonet exorcise. But 
in the second week it was deemed advisable to 
instruct them in the new system of ball-practice. 
The experiment began with the grenadier com- 
pany of the 18th Native Infantry. But only one 
round per man Avas served out. 

It happened that an arrangement previously 
considered — by Avliioh the guns of the battery 
were to be moved from their actual position to 
another close to the practice-ground* — had taken 
efiEect early on the very morning on wliich it had 
been decided that the men of tho grenadier com- 
pany of the 18th Native Infantry should make 
their first experiment with the new ammunition. 
To the minds of tho sepoys, already over-excited, 
this change in the position of tho guns was a 

\ * The real objeCt was to which it was considered nd- 

place the guns under the visible to adopt. The Sdba- 
charge of the 8th Irregular diir of the Artillery, whoso 
CaYUry. They were in fact tearful protestations in favour 
regularly confided to that of this measure excited tho 
corps. It will be seen in the sympathy of many, subse* 
text that subsequently they quently assumed the command 
were withdrawn, and restored of the rebellious brigade, 
to their own men. This ro- His name was Bakht Hhdn. 
storation was a part of tho He eventually commanded in 
feigning ' confidence pobey chief at Dehli. 
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new revelation! The conviction flashed upon their 
minds that the guns had been shifted with the 
sole object to coerce them into using the ob- 
noxious cartridges. This, too, accounted for the 
fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to 
them, that only one round of balled ammunition 
had been served out to each man. They Avould 
thus be formed up on the practice-gi’ound, they 
argued, practically defenceless, commanded by the 
guns. The suspicion, equal to conviction, spread 
to the entire regiment. The Grenadier company 
had already set out. A considerable number of 
the men of the other companies ran then to the 
artillery lines to upbraid the gunners Avith thus 
aiding the attempt to take aAvay their comrades’ 
caste; but the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, 
but determined, AV'aited in their lines the booming 
of the guns, or the return of the grenadiers. 
When these appeared, unharmed, the excitement 
for the moment cooled. 

Only, hoATOver, for the moment. The same 
day brought to the station nows of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round 
Bareli, and of evil dispositions manifested by the 
native regiment stationed at Morildabad. 

This was on the 14th. The Brigadier, Sibbald, 
was absent on a tour of inspection. His placo 
Avas temporarily occupied by Colonel Colin Troup, 
a gallant and distinguished officer. Colonel 
Troup had not been an indifferent spectator 
of all that had been going on in the native 
army during the preceding two months. But 
experienced as ho was, shrewd, clever, and dis- 
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ceming beyond most oi tbe old officers of tbe 
Company’s army, even Colonel Tronp had not 
detected the radical cause of the disease he was 
called upon to combat. He believed that it could 
be cured by persuasion, by an unbounded display 
of confidence, by, in fact, treating the sepoys 
as one would treat naughty children, by assuring 
them that all previous offences would be con- 
doned, if they would behave well for the future. 
In a word, ho was a believer in Mr. Beadon’s 
theory of “ a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less take every 
possible measure to meet an emergency which he 
foresaw might at any moment arrive. Of all the 
regiments under his command ho believed most 
implicitly in the 8th Irregular Cavalry. The 
antecedents of that regiment gave him reason for 
his belief. Not only was it a splendid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well commanded, 
but it had but a very short period before come 
forward at a critical period to show its readiness 
to proceed wherever the interests of the British 
service might demand its presence. When, in 
1852, the 38th Regiment of N-ative Infantry had 
refused to proceed to Pigi'i, on the ground that the 
caste of the mdn would bo ruined by a sea voyage 
of eight days, the 8th Irregulars had volunteered 
to thither. Taken at their word, they marched 
from Hdnsi to the port of embarkation, a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, without losing a 
single man from desertion. Proceeding by sea 
to Pigd, they not only rendered there most ex- 
cellent service, but made themselves remarkable 
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for their discipline and their intelligence. Their 
native officers were men of good family, gfiven to 
manly an^- 'intellectual pursuits, and proud of 
their regjinent and their service. 

Tha^ricting commandant of this regiment was 
Cap^n Alexander Mackenzie. Captain Mac- 
^^ie had been some years with the Sth. He 
had served with it as adjutant and aS second in 
command. He was devoted to his regiment, 
gave to it his undivided cave, and was unsurpassed 
in all the qualities of a commanding officer. He 
was well supported by his second in command, 
lieutenant Becher. 


Up to the period at which my narrative h aa 
arrived the conduct of tlus regiment had been 
most exemplar}'. Colonel Troup, then, looking 
at its antecedents and at its actual behaviojjr, 
had reason to regard it as his mainstay in case of. 
an outbreak. 

It was, I have said, on the 14th of May, that 
evil news from the outer world reached 
Bar^h. Colonel Troup at once directed that the 
strength of the regiment he most trusted should 
be doubled; he wrote to the civil authorities 
requesting them to place under his orders all the 
sowars, or hwse patrols, in their districts; he 
recalled ^ officers from leave; and he recom- 
^nM that the ladies and children, in fact all 
t e European women and children, should be 
sent off to the hill station of Naini Tdl.* Large 
cavalry pickets were thrown out, and the Ir- 
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regulars were kept ready to turn out at any 
moment. At the same time Colonel Troup 
paraded the brigade, and addressing the men 
assured them that they had nothing to fear as nndendn- 
long as they continued to behave themselves; 
that no new cartridges were coming, and that if 
any should come, he would destroy them on the 
parade-ground in their presence. On the follow- 
ing day, the 16th, further to allay the suspicions 
of the men, he had the guns moved back to their 
former position. 

But the evil was too deeply rooted. Notwith- CkMMworV. 
standing all Colonel Troup’s efforts the suspicions Sou****^*^ 
were not allayed and confidence did not return. 

For some days, indeed, the sepoys continued to 
perform their duties with precision, but they were, 
whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement. This excitement was fed by the 
ovil-disposed of the city, by sepoys from Mirath, 
from Dehli, from Finizpiir, and especially by 
intriguers from the districts instigated by one 
£hdn 'Bahadur Khitn, a pensioner of the Go- 
vernment, and the heir of the famous Bohilla 
chief, Hafiz Rahmat.* 

Brigadier Sibbald retvimed to Bardli on the 
19th. From that date till the 29th, no material 
change occurred in the state of affairs. The 
brigadier confirmed and carried out all Colonel 
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* HAfiz Bahmat was the hndui Ehnn receired one pen- 
lost ind^ndent Mohomedan sioa oa the descendant and 
ruler of wTiilkhoad. He was heir of the Last rufer of tho 
defeated and slain in 1774i in Bohillas, another as a retired 
a Vattle against the British, civil officer of tho British 
fought at JEuattril. EhAn Ba- Qovomment. 
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Tro'op*8 arratigGineiitP. Tho EttcmptB at ** man- 
agement” on the part of the British, the bus- 
picions, the excitement, the sullen determined 
mien, combined with rigid performance of duty, 
on the part of the sepoys, continued. But on the 
morning of the 29tli, Colonel Troup received a 
note from Mi’. Alexander, the Commissioner, 
informing him that it had como to his knowledge 
that his, Colonel Troup’s regiment, the G8th 
Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that day. 
Colonel Troup had but just perused that note 
when the nativ’O sergeant-major of his regiment 
ran breathless into his presence to tell him that 
whilst bathing in tho river that morning, the 
men of both regiments, tho 18th and 68th, had 
sworn to rise at 2 p.m. and murder their European 
officers. 

Colonel Troup acted at once as the emergency 
required. He warned the officers of the three 
regiments and of the artillery; informed tho 
brigade major, Captain Brownlow, of tho notices 
he had received, and recommended him to ride off 
at once to report the information to tho brigadier, 
fixing the lines of tho 8th Irregular Cavalry as the 
place of rendezvous for all. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the day when Captain 
Mackenzie received tho order to turn out his 
regiment. In a very few minutes the men were 
in their saddles, and certainly, as far as appear- 
ances went, no men could have displayed a more 
loyal spirit, or a greater readiness to do their 
duty, than did the men of the 8th Irregulars. 
Tho. regiment continued mounted for two hours. 
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In the interval, whether from the attitude of the 
cavalry, or from some other reason, the men of 
the infantry changed their plans. The rising was 
postponed. 

The behaviour of the 8th Irregulars had justified 
Colonel Troup’s confidence. On this apparently 
crucial day not a symptom of disaffection had 
been manifested by a single trooper. Yet — curious 
fact — on the evening of that day. Colonel Troup 
received from a sure authority information that 
the men of that regiment were not absolutely to 
be relied upon ; that they had sworn not to act 
against the infantry and artillery, though they 
would not harm or raise a hand against any 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 
30th, were passed in excitement on tlio one side, 
in watchfulness on the other. Colonel Troup did 
not doubt now but that the outbreak was a 
question, not of days, but of hours. Few of the 
other officers shared his opinions. The brigadier, 
tlie brigade-major, the officer commanding the 
18th, the officer commanding the battery, all 
believed that the storm would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions 
regarding the ’other regiments, had still faith in 
his own men. It would have been strange had it 
been otherwise, for up to the 31st of May the 
fidelity and devotion of the 8 th In’cgulars and 
their officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the Slst the crisis came. 
It was heralded by the usual attempt at incen- 
diarism, Captain Bi-owulow’s house having been 
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fired in tlie small Hours of the morning. The 
only other warning given was that conveyed by 
the behaviour of the men on the treasury guard, 
who had snatched from a native official a letter he 
was carrying to the fort, torn it up in his face, and 
abused him. This was the first serious impro- 
priety committed by the native soldiers at Bareli. 
These two occurrences put many on their guard. 
Still all continued quiet in the lines, when just at 
11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and the yells of 
the sepoys, warned everyone in the station that 
the crisis was upon them. 

The rising m fact had been thoroughly or- 
ganised by the sepoys. Parties had been told off 
to murder each officer. The hour fixed was 11 
o’clock on that Sunday, the 31st. No sooner had 
the regimental gongs struck eleven strokes than 
some sepoys of the GStli rushed to the guns and 
poured in a volley of grape into the houses 
nearest to their lines. Small parties caiTying with 
them their muskets went off to each separate 
bungalow ; the remainder rushed out in a mass to 
bum, to kill, to destroy. 

The warning of which I have spoken had 
induced many officers to have their horses sad- 
dled, and to hold themselves ready for immediate 
action. The rendezvous was the lines of the 8th 
Irregulars. To reach those lines some had to 
gallop across the infantry parade-ground exposed 
to volleys of grape and musketry. Others, 
ignorant of the previous occurrences of the morn- 
ing, and, therefore, not warned, were forced to 
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take refuge in the city. The brigadier, mounting 
his horse on the first discharge of the battei 7 
guns, rode oS at once, but was shot in the chest 
as he was making for the rendezvous. Other 
officers shared the same fate, some at the time, 
some later. 

But whilst all are hastening to the rendezvous, 
the reader must outstrip them, and see what 
Captain Mackenzie and his regiment were doing 
there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindii Eissaldar 
of his regiment had reported to Mackenzie that 
some of the Hindds of his troop, while bathing, 
had heard the sepoys of the 18th and 68th 
say that they intended to rise that day at 11 
o’clock, murder every European — man, woman, 
and child — in tlie place, seize the treasury, and 
open the jail. Similar reports had been so pre- 
valent during the preceding fortnight that 
Mackenzie was justified in not giving implicit 
credence to this. But, as a measure of precaution, 
he sent orders to his native adjutant to warn the 
native officers commanding troops to have their 
men ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 
He also imparted the information by letter to 
Colonel Troup. Then Mackenzie, Becher, and 
the surgeon. Dr. Currie, had their horses sad- 
dled; they breakfasted; and then donned their 
uniforms so as to be ready for immediate action. 
These operations had scarcely been completed, 
when the brigade-major, Captain Brownlow, 
rushed in with the information that the row 
had begun. Almost simultaneously the ^e of 
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Book vni the battery guns and the discharge of musketry 
Ch apter VI. ^ Confirm his story. Colonel Troup fol- 

ibi^si lowed almost immediately. Mackenzie and Becher 
at once mounted their horses and rode down to 
Ee tains oat their lines to turn out the men. The 1st, 2nd, 
^ ““ ’ and 3rd troops of the 8th, forming the right -vving, 

were soon drawn up in front of their lines facing 
the station. But it seeming to Mackenzie that 


the troops of the left wing showed unusual delay, 
he proceeded amongst them to hasten their move- 
ments. Meanwhile, the confusion was every mo- 
rides to ment increasing. From all parts of Bareli officers, 
civilians, and others, were running and riding 
the left wing) jutg the lines for protection. The artillery and 
infantry were keeping up a constant and rapid 
fire on the fugitives, whilst all around bungalows 
were beginning to smoke and blaze. Keeping his 
head cool all this time, M.ackenzie, gallantly aided 
by Becher, had turned out the troops of the left 
wing, and was getting them into order, when 


happening to look round, he saw the troops of the 
^stho^ht right -wing go “ Threes right,” and move off at a 
^nngfsoo , right and rear of the lines. Digging 

gaHopB after his spurs into his horse Mackenzie quickly 
headed the wing, halted it, and asked by whose 
order they had moved. The Bissaldar, command- 


ing the 1st squadron, replied that Colonel Troup 
had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 
on to Colonel Troup, who had moved ahead in 
company with some officers and civilians, and 
asked what he proposed to do. Troup, who by 
the death of the brigadier had become the senior 
officer in '^he station, replied that he proposed to 
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retire on Naini T^. Mackenzie, still feeling sure 
of his men, earnestly requested permission to be 
allowed to take his regiment back and try and 
recover the guns. Troup replied that it was 
useless ; but yielding at last to Mackenzie’s 
urgent pleadings he consented in these words: 
“ It is no use, but do as you like.” 

The fact Avas that Colonel Troup, influenced 
by the information he had received on the 
night of the 30th of May and the impression 
then formed having been strengthened by the 
delay of the left Aving to turn out, entirely 
mistrusted the 8th Irregulars. Mackenzie, 
on the other hand, whilst thoroughly believing 
in them, felt satisfied that the order given to 
them by Colonel Troup to follow the Europeans 
to Naini Tal was the one order which AA"ould 
try their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying 
it out would impose upon them the necessity 
to leave all their property, and, in some in- 
stances, those for Avhom they cared more than 
for their property, at the mercy of the rebels. 
There can bo no doubt now that the information 
on Avhich Colonel Troup acted Avas partly true. 
There were traitors amongst the 8th Irregulars. 
Prominent amdhgst these was the senior native 
ofScer, Mahomed Shaffi. This man had been 
gained over by Khan Bahadur Khan, and had in 
his turn done his best to gain the men. Yet it is 
to be regretted, I think, that Mackenzie’s ar- 
rangements were interfered with before the 
temper of the men had been actually tested. The 
TnovftTnnnt tr> thp ricrlit. and the remonstrance 
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with Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments 
at a most critical period. 

The value of a few moments was never more 
clearly demonstrated than on tliis occasion. 
Whilst Mackenzie had been talking to Colonel 
Troup, the left wing had been drawing up in line. 
The moment they were quite ready, the traitor, 
Mahomed Shaffi, watching his opportunity, gave 
the order to the men of the wing to follow him, 
and at once rode towards the cantonment. Mac- 
kenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ feet the 
moment after he had received Colonel Troup's 
permission to do as he liked. He did not at once 
realise the cause of them action, for almost simul- 
taneously with it arose the cry that they had gone 
to charge the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed 
the men of the right wing, and told them he was 
going to take them to recover the guns. The 
men received the intelligence with apparent 
delight, and followed Mackenzie — accompanied 
by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some offi- 
oera * — at a steady trot to the parade-ground. 
On arriving there they found the left wing drawn 
up, apparently fraternising with the rebels. It 
was necessary to bring them back, if possible, to 
their allegiance, so Mackenzie leaving his right 
wing under charge of Becher, rode up to them 
and addressed them. Whilst, however, in the 
act of speaking, and after the men had shown a 

* names were Cap. Waxde, 68th ITatire UnfostiT, 

Kirby and laeutenant laeiitenant Hunter, 18th Jla* 
Eraser of the Artilleiy ; Cap- tive Infsjitiy. 
tain Paterson and Lieutenant 

ft 


4 
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disposition to follo'w him, there arose from the b«« vM. 
magazine of the 18th Native Infantry — ^the point ! 

where the mutinous sepoys were massed, and Ma^ai. 
where a gun had been placed — a cry summoning Fasaionate 
all the sowars to rally round the Mahomedan flag 
and to uphold their religion, “otherwise,” shouted 
the speaker, “ the Mahomedans will be forced 
to eat pork, and the Hindiis beef.” At the 
same time a green flag was hoisted. The cry 
and the sight of the flag arrested the favour- 
able disposition of the men of the left wing, 
and Mackenzie finding his efforts ndth them 
hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, how- 
ever, a new disappointment awaited him. The 
men of this wing had felt the infiucnce acting 
on the left, and had begun to steal off. By tho 
time Mackenzie returned men to the number of rebois, 
about one troop alone remained. Amongst these 
were most of the native officers. With so small 
a body it was hopeless to charge, and it was 
almost certain that an order to that effect would 
not have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in 
the direction taken by Colonel Troup and tho 
others. As he passed his regimental lines more 
men dropped away, and before he had gone half a 
mile, the number of the faithful was reduced 
to twenty-three, of whom twelve were native 

w ' twenty-tlirw* 

officers!* They overtook Colonel Troup, and 

* It is due to these twenty- Amid many trials they le- 
ihree men to place on record mained faithful, and managed 
that though eyeiy possible to do excellent serrice. ^e 
temptation was held out to Bissaldar, Mahomed Nazfm 
them to desert the Europeans Eh&n, not only left all his 
not one of them yielded to it. property, but three children 
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his party twenty-three miles from Bareli. Troup 
was warm in his acknowledgments. In truth 
he never expected to see them. “ Thank God, 
he exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the latter rode 
up, “ I feared you had gone to certain death.” 
The retiring party now united, proceeded without 
a halt to Naim Tal, accomplishing the distance, 
sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the departure of the fugitives for Nainf 
Tal the rebel rule was inaugurated at Bardli. 
Every European house but one had been burnt 
down. Eliilu Bahadur Khan was proclaimed 

behind, to obey the call of officers that the opinion of the 

S ’ ' . Mackenzie’s orderly, a officercommandmgthebrigadc 
omedan, rode throughout to which they belonged should 
the retreat of sixty-wx miles be added. In his report on 
Mackenzie’s second charger, the events recorded in the 
a magnificent Arab, on which it text Colonel Troup thus wrote : 
wouldhavebeeneasyforhimto “In justice to Captain Mac- 
nde off. But he was faithful, keuzie and Lieutenant Becher 
ondwhen the horse Mackenzie I consider it my duty, how- 
was nding dropped dead, the ever much they hke others 
orderly at once dismounted may have been deceived by 
and came on on foot These their men, to state that in my 
men had. their reward when opinion no two officers could 
the regimentwas re-organised, have behaved better towards, 
and they redeemed, on the 6th or shown a better or more 
of April 1858, the good name gallant example to their men 
of their regiment, being com- than tho;j did. I waa in 
mended for the “ marked daily, I may say hourly corn- 
gallantry’’ they displayed at mumcation with them, and I 
Ibrhi in Oudh under the have great pleasure in stating 
command of Captain Mac- that from the very first to the 
kenzie. last they were unremittiag in 

In the text I have recorded the performance of the many 
a plain and unadorned state- harassing duties required of 
mentof the conduct of Captain them.” Colonel Troup fur- 
Mackenzie and Lieutenant, ther recommended them to 
Becher on this trying occasion the favourable notice of the 
It is J)ut just to both those Oommander-in-Chief. 
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Vicseroy of Rohilkhand. His vice-royalty ■was "bap- 
tised -with blood. The two judges, Messrs. 
Robertson and Raikes ; the deputy-collector, Mr. 
"Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Mr. Orr, Dr. Buck, and three 
other civilians; all the merchants, traders, and 
clerks, and all the women and children who had 
not quitted the station, were murdered. Most 
of these wore judicially slaughtered — slaughtered, 
that is to say, by the express order of the new 
•viceroy, and many of them after having been 
brought into his presence. Exposed to this 
terrible ordeal, cast by ruffians at the feet of this 
greater ruffian, the English race still asserted itself. 
The new viceroy was told to his face that though 
he might water his new throne with their blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground; that 
though he might find it easy to slaughter 
unarmed men, women, and children, British 
power would yet assert itself to crush him. 

The better to assure the mastery and to rid 
himself of all rival claimants Khan Bahadur 
Khan took the earliest opportunity to persuade 
Bakht Khan, the silbadar of artillery before 
alluded to, and who had assumed the title of 
Brigadier, to lead the sepoys to Dehli, furnishing 
him with a letter to the lang. He even made a 
show of accompanying him. But it was only a 
show. He returned from the first stage to Bar^, 
fortified his house, and, adding sacrilege to 
murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr. Thomason, 
whilom Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Pro'vinces, to build with the materials, after the 
manner of the princes of the House of Taimiir, a 
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mausoleuiQ for luioself. He fit th^ same time 
enlisted all the Mahomedana who would carry 
arma, and with their aid, began tc oppress and 
plunder the rich Hindiis. The latter began very 
soon to regret the overthrow of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I 
have recorded was being enacted at BariSU, events 
not less startling were taking place at Shahjahan- 
pdr, but forty-seven miles distant. There was 
but one native regiment at Shahjahanpiir, the 
28th Regiment of Native Infantry. The news of 
the Mlratli outbreak, arriving about the 15th of 
May, had not caused less excitement at this 
station than elsewhere. But whilst the residents, 
and especially the officers, continued to trust 
the sepoys, they looked for an outbreak on tho 
part of tho notoriously turbulent population. 
Little, however, occurred at the time to cause 
apprehension. But as day after day passed and 
rebellion seemed to bo gathering head unchecked 
all about them, tho sepoys began to display a 
behaviour not entirely consistent with duty. 
Still, however, their officers believed that the bulk 
of them were loyal. 

This belief was rougldy and suddenly dispelled. 
The Slst of May was a Sunday. . Many of the 
residents and officers had gone to church. They 
were still at their prayers when the sepoys of the 
28th rushed upon them. 

On hearing tho tumult tho chaplain went to 
the door of the church to meet the mutineers. 
He was at once attacked, but escaped for tho 
moment with the loss of his hand severed by a 
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sword stroke. He was subsequently killed by 
some villagers. Mr. Rickets, the magistrate, 
whose vigilance had attracted towards him the 
peculiar hatred of the mutineers, received a 
sword cut. He then attempted to escape to his 
house but was cut down about thirty-five yards 
from the vestry door. Mr. Labadoor, a clerk, 
was killed in the church. His wife, his sister-in- 
law, and the bandmaster of the regiment, escaped 
for the moment, but eventually met a worse fate. 
Another clerk, a Mr. Smith, stole away, but was 
tracked out and killed. 

The scuffle at the door of the church and the 
attack upon those who first presented themselves 
to the mutineers had given time meanwhile to the 
other officers and ladies present there to improvise 
a defence. Captain Lysaght, Mr. Jenkins, and 
others, succeeded in barring the chancel doors 
against their assailants. These, happily, had 
brought with them no muskets, only swords and 
clubs, and so mistrustful were they, that on 
observing tho approach of one solitary officer. 
Captain Sneyd, armed with a gun, they made at 
once for their lines to get their muskets. 

Tho gentlemen had, before this, placed the 
ladies in security in the church turret. Hardly 
had they done this when the sepoys went off in 
the manner described, and almost immediately 
afterwards their domestic servants, faithful in this 
extremity, arrived at the church, bringing with 
them their masters’ guns and rifles. The Eng- 
lish then ventured to open tho doors. They 
found not only the horses and carriages, which 
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Book Tin, liad brouglit them to chiireh, still at the door, 
but clustering round about a hundred sepoys, 
principally Sikhs, who had hastened up to rally 
round and to defend their officers. For the 
moment they were safe. 

s^htor in Meanwhile the cantonments had been a scene 

toe canton. 

roeot. of tumult and bloodshed. When one party of 
the mutineers had rushed to the church another 
had fired the bungalows and sought out the 
Europeans. The assistant magistrate was killed 
in the verandah of his court whither he had fled 
for refuge. Captain James, in temporary com- 
mand of the 28th, was shot on the parade- 
ground whilst trying to reason with his men. 
In reply to his arguments they asserted that they 
were not after all such great traitors, inasmuch 
as they had served the Government faithfully for 
twenty years. As he turned away in disgust 
they shot him. The mutineers allowed Dr. Bow- 
ling, the surgeon of the regiment, to visit the 
hospital unmolested, but, on his return, after he 
had taken up and placed inside his carriage his 
wife, his child, and his English maid, they shot 
him dead and wounded his wife. She managed, 
however, to reach the other fugitives at the 
church. 

There, now, were assembled all the Europeans 
remaimng alive. What were they to do ? It was 
a terrible extremity. But desperate situations 
require desperate remedies, and the only sensible 

of Powam — across the Oudh frontier, 
*«t PowSin. though but a few miles distant. Thither accord* 
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ingly they proceeded, and there they arrived the book vjir, 
same day. But their reception was unfavourable. 

The B.4ja declared his inability to protect them and 
refused them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the assistant 
magistrate, who was one of the party, wrote at 
once to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Mdhamdf, in Oudh, to inform him of the events 
at Shahjah£npiir, and to beg him to send all the 
available carriage to enable the fugitives to reach 
Mdliamdi. Mr. Thomason received the letter that 
night and complied, as far as he could, with the 
request. At Mdhamdi the fugitives arrived, in a 
terrible plight,* twq days later. But they were 
not saved. Their subsequent adventures form one 
of tlie saddest episodes in the Indian mutiny. 

Midway between BardM and Shahjahanpiir, 
though not in a direct line, and some thirty iniles 
from the former, lies the civil station of Bad^n. Baduum. 
The magistrate and collector of this district, 
which took its name from the station, was Mr. 

William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served as Mr. waifam 
Under Secretary in the Foreign Department ^ 
during the rule of Lord Bllenborough. A man 
of observation and ability he had marked how, 
during the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the 
action of our revenue system had gradually ruined 
the landowners of the country and broken up the 
village communities. Under the action of that 
revenue system landed rights and interests, sold 

* ** Sad was the appearance much difficulty and toil reach 
of the poor Shajahanpore thus tur.”-^NarraUve of ffie 
fugitives on their arrival at SlMjaih^mpur MuUny andMou- 
Mohundi; weanr and with eaore, 
naked feet did they with 
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for petty debts, had been bought by strangers 
who had no sympathy with the people. The dis- 
possessed landowners, irritated and discontented* 
smarting under the loss of their estates, looked 
upon the British Government as the author of 
their calamities ; whilst the peasantry, connected 
with these landowners for centuries, bestowed upon 
them all their sympathy, reserving their hatred 
for the strangers — and for their patrons, the 
British. 

The social state in Rohilkhand having been 
gradually growing to this point it can easily be 
conceived that when the mutiny broke out in the 
North-West Badaon was ripe for revolt. 

Mr. Edwards was well aware of the dangers 
which awaited him in liis isolated position. He 
was alone at Bjidtion. As soon as the revolt at 
Mirath had disclo.'»cd to him the nature of the 
impending catastrophe ho had sent his wife and 
child to Naim Tal. Ho remained alone — well aware 
that the population all around him was discon- 
tented, that the company of sepoys who guarded 
his treasury was not to be trusted, that the police 
would join hi the scramble which a signal from 
Bareli would inaugurate. To oppose an insur- 
rection on the part of these men Mr. Edwards 
had no resource beyond his brave and resolute 
heart. 

On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred Phillipps, the 
magistrate of I'ta, a station in the A'gra districts 
on the right bank of the Ganges, rode into 
Badaon. He was on his way to Bar(Jli to dawisiud 
help from thence, his own districts being in a state 
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of inBurrection. Mr. Edwards told liiin that help 
was not to he looked for from Bareli as he had 
himself asked it in vain. But two days later 
information reached Edwards that the important 
town of Bhilsia was about to be attacked by the 
rebels. To allow this place to fall without an 
ofEort was not to be thought of. Edwards decided 
then to make another appeal to Bardli. The 
answer was favourable. He was promised a com- 
pany of sepoys under a European officer. Joy- 
fully he was expecting these, when, on the 1st of 
June, he received information that the entire 
Bardli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt 
reigned at that station. 

Mr. Edwards received this information early in 
the morning. He imparted it to Mr. Phillipps, 
who, realising at once the failure of his mission, 
started at once to return to his district before the 
roads shoutd be barred by the rebels. Yery soon 
after Mr. Phillipps’s departure Mr. Edwards 
was joined by two indigo planters, the Messrs. 
Donald, and by a patrol, Mr. Gibson. These 
expressed their resolution to accompany him 
whithersoever ho might go. But at the moment 
Mr. Edwards had no mind to go anywhere. The 
sepoys had not yet broken into revolt, and their 
commandant, on receiving the intelligence from 
Bareli, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards that 
he and his men would defend the treasury con- 
fided to them to the last man. That very even- 
ing, however, they rose, and being joined by a 
party from Bareli and by the released jail-birds 
of the place, began to plunder and destroy. 

21 a 
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There was now nothing for the four English- 
men but flight. Their numbers, far from Iwing a 
protection, were an embarrassment, for, with the 
districts all around them surging, oonoealment, 
difficult for one or two, would be almost im- 
possible for four. But there was no help for it. 
The four Englishmen, accompanied by an Afghan 
servant of Mr. Edwards and by an orderly — a 
Sikh, Vazir Singh — ^both true men, rode at once 
for their lives. During the first few days, they 
galloped from village to village, quitting it, or 
remaining, as they found the natives hostile or 
the reverse often forced to fleo when most in 
need of food and rest. They crossed the Ganges 
two or three times, tracing out a zig-zag path in 
the hope of avoiding danger. Ultimately, with 
the loss of one of their number, they reached 
Fathgarh. But Fathgarh, on the eve of revolt, 
was no abiding place for fugitive Europeans. 
Mr. Edwards himself wished to make for Kanh- 
ptir, or even for A'gra. Both these routes having 
been pronounced impracticable, he and his com- 
panions determined, in pursuance of the advice of 
his friend, Mr. Probyn, the Collector of Fathgarh, 
to join Mrs. Probyn and her children, then at 
Dharampiir, the fortified residenbe of a friendly 
native. Harden Baksh. Mr. Edwards reached that 
place on the 10th of June and found collected there 
many Europeans. Most of these, however, returned 
to Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Probyn 
and their children, remained at Dharampdr, and 
ultimately — after the party had undergone terrible 
troubles and privations, the weaker and more 
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delicate of its members having been forced to lie 
for Tveeks concealed “ in a wretched hovel, occu- 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, 
the smell stifling, and the mud and dirt over our 
ankles,” — ^they reached Kanhpfir. They arrived 
at that goal of safety on the Ist of September, 
just three calendar months after Mr. Edwards 
had left Badaon. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule had been 
inaugurated. The authority of Khan Bahadur 
Khdn was acknoAvledged, and the sepoys, after 
having rifled the treasury, were persuaded to 
march to Dehli. Thanks to the prevision of 
Mr, Edwards, tho rifling of the treasury was un- 
usually tmproductive, that gentleman , having 
refused, with a view to possible eventualities, to 
receive the instalments of revenue due from tho 
land-holders. 

Moradubiid lies forty-eight miles north-west of 
Bareli. In 1857 it was garrisoned by one native 
regiment, the 29th Native Infantry, and by half 
a battery of native artillery. It was likewise 
the seat of a civil district, -with judge, magis- 
trate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surgeon. 

The news ofi the mutiny at Mirath reached 
MorMdbad on the 16th of May. No immediate 
result was apparent ; but on the evening of the 
18th intelligence reached the authorities ui the 
station that a small party of the 20th Regiment 
of Native Infantry — one of the regiments which 
had mutinied at Mirath — was encamped, fully 
equipped and with a large quantity of treasure. 
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in tli6 juDglc, on tliG loft bsiiik of tliG Gorgftn 
riveT) about five miles from the station. 

The opportunity was considered a good one for 
testing the loyalty, always loudly professed, of the 
men of the 29th Native Infantry. Accordingly, 
a company of that regiment, commanded by 
Captain Faddy, was ordered for duty that night. 
The night was pitch dark, but as a surprise was 
intended that circumstance was in favour of the 
British. At 11 o’clock, Captain Faddy set out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by 
his Bubalttni and some civilians. On approach- 
ing the Gorgan river Faddy halted liis infantry, 
and ordered the cavalry to take up a position to 
cut off .the enemy’s retreat. As boon as this 
movement had been satisfactorily accomplished 
he dashed on to the cnoiny’s encampment with hi.s 
infantry, ovei-powercd their sontrks, and roughly 
woke them from their slumbers. Tlic darkness 
was so great that friend could only bo distinguished 
from foe by the fla.sh of the fire-arms. Owing to 
this tlie bulk of the insurgents managed to steal 
off, with the loss, however, of all their arms and 
horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight pri- 
soners, and one man killed. 

So far the men of the 29th ‘would seem to 
have stood the test well. ’ It has indeed been 
asserted that they did not exert themselves as 
much as they might have done, and that had 
their heart been in the struggle, they might have 
prevented the escape of so large a number of tho 
insurgents. Such was not, however, the opinion 

of their officers at the time. Aij tho best it can 

8 
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only be conjecture, for the pitchy darkness of the 
night was quite sufficient to account for the 
escape of the dark-skinned mutineers, roused 
suddenly from slumber. 

It would appear, however, that the mutineers 
themselves did not consider that the hearts of the 
men of the 20th Native Infantry were very mucli 
incensed against tliem. For, the very morning 
following the surprise just narrated a few of 
them, escaped from that surprise, came into the 
station and boldly entered the lines of the 29th ! 
But, again, tlie 20th displayed a loyal resolution. 
The native sergeant who was leading the rebel 
sepoys was shot down and the remainder were 
taken prisoners. It being considered xinsafc to 
lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard they wero 
sent to the jail. It happened, however, unfor- 
tunately, that the native sergeant who had been 
shot had a near relation in the 29th, and that this 
near relation was a man of some influence lu the 
regiment. No sooner had this man discovered 
who it was who had been slain than he collected 
about a hundred men, the worst charactei’s in 
the regiment, led them to the jail, stormed it, .and 
released not only the men of the 20th but the six 
hundred prisoners lodged there ! 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. 
On hearing of the raid against the jail the 
officers turned it out, and the men displayed 
the greatest alacrity in responding to the call 
made upon their loyalty. A number of them 
followed the AjJjutant, Captain Gardiner, in 
pursuit of the rioters and the escaped convicts. 
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and actually succeeded in bringing back a hun- 
dred and fifty of them. The civil authorities co- 
operated with the military in this well-timed 
expedition, and are entitled to share in the credit 
due to its success. Subsequently more of the 
insurgents were caught. Some even returned of 
their own accord. But this was only the 19th of 
May. The crisis, far from having been sur- 
mounted, was still looming in the future. On the 
2l8t the authorities discovered that a number of 
Mahomedan fanatics from Rampdr* had collected 
on the left bank of the Ram Gaiiga, opposite the 
town of MorMabad, had hoisted the green flag, 
and were in communication with the evil-disposed 
men of the town. In the town itself the threat- 
emng effect of this demonstration was manifest 
at a glance. The shops were all shut, the streets 
were deserted, the dooro of tho houses were 
barred. 

It was patent to all that unless this demon- 
stration were encountered with a firm and resolute 
hand the British cause was lost. The judge, Mr. 
Oracroft Wilson, called upon the military autho- 
rities to aid ]iim. The aid was given. Setting 
out then with some sowars and with two officers 
and a company of tho 29th he attacked and 
dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter, levelled 
at Mr. Wilson’s head a blunderbus loaded with 
slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it in time. The ffl.Tia,t.i<» 
then drew a pistol from his beltj but before he 
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oonld disoliapge it a sepoy of the 29th knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil* 
disposed party within the town was killed hy the 
police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident 
came to try alike the English and the sepoys. 
On that day intelligence arrived that two com- 
panies of sappers and miners, laden with plunder 
and fully equipped, were approaching the station. 
Instantly two companies of the 29th Native 
Infantry and sixty sowars were warned for duty. 
Captain Whish, who commanded the party, took 
with him two guns and marched out on the road 
by which the enemy were to advance. But 
intelligence of his march Ixad preceded him. The 
rebels, not caring to encounter him, crossed tho 
river and made for tho Torai. The joint magistrate, 
however, tracked them with four sowars, and 
kept them in sight till tho detachment came up, 
when, without the semblance of a struggle, they 
laid down their arms. Previous experience having 
demonstrated the impolicy of bringing any pri- 
soners into Moradabad, these men were deprived 
of their arms their ammunition their money and 
their uniform and were turned loose. 

Tho good conduct of the men of tlie 29th 
Native Infantry in these expeditions had nursed 
the hope that they might remain staunch and 
loyal to the end. But it is easy now to perceive 
how, in the times that were approaching, it was all 
but impossible that this should be so. The 
districts aicund them were surging. Every day 
they were seeing and talking with men who 
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appealed to the sentiment lying nearest to their 
heart — to their religion and their caste ; who told 
them how it was the deliberate intention of the 
British Government to violate the latter; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their 
brethren Averc enduring in the sacred cause ; and 
who appealed at the same time to the baser 
passions of cupidity and ambition. Moradubad 
was but forty-eight miles from the larger station 
of Bardli, and wo have seen what was passing at 
Bareli during the last two Aveeks of May 1 

Until the 5lnd of June, hoAvever, the sepoys of 
the 29th Native Tufantry performed their duty 
loyally and Avell. But early on the morning of 
that day it Avas known throughout Moradabad 
that rebellion was Iriumphant at Bareli, The 
judge and the magistrate had received that intolli- 
gonoc at 2 o’clock in the morning by the hands of 
a special messenger from the NaAviib of Riimpiir. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the sepoys 
of the 29th Native Infantry and upon the towns- 
people Avas prompt and significant. No one 
doubted but that a crisis Avas at hand. The men 
wore sullen, sarcastic, and even rude in their 
manner ; the toAvns-peoplc defiant and disrespect- 
ful. Mr. Wilson’s energetic proposition to them 
to folloAv their officers to Mirath with their colours 
flyingi taking guns and treasure Avith them, was 
met Avith derision. They had decided for them- 
selves the part to be taken. 

The following morning they threw off all dis- 
guise. They began by refusing to all but the 
Europeans admission to the building in which 
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the public moneys were deposited, on the ground 
that the fanatics fromBampiir might return to 
attack it. 

The civilians seeing the treasure thus beyond 
their control, thought it would prevent a general 
disturbance if it were so disposed that tlio sepoys 
could take possession of it without opposition. 
They accordingly had it placed, the sepoys quietly 
acquiescing, upon tumbrils, and formally made it 
over to the treasury guard. The magistrate, Mr. 
Saunders, seized the opportunity to destroy as 
many as possible of the Government stamps in 
store as he could lay hands upon. The amount 
of the money made over to the sepoys was but 
£7,500. They were greatly disappointed at tho 
smallness of the amount. In the first burst of 
their fm’y they seized tho native treasurer, 
dragged him to tho guns, and threatened to 
blow him away unless he would disclose tho 
place where the remainder had been concealed. 
(Jajitain Faddy and Mr. Saundere rescued tlic 
man from his inipeiidiiig fate. But when Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Saundcra wore about to ride off 
a few of the disaffected men levelled their pieces 
at them and ran round to prevent their escape. 
Some of tho Jiative oflScers, however, reminding 
the men of the oath they had taken to spare 
the lives of the Europeans, induced them to lower 
their muskets and to desist. 

Simultaneously with tho seizure of the rupees 
the sepoys deliberately appropriated the opium, 
and all tho plate-chests and other property con- 
signed for Bocuiity to the Government treasxiry. 
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Hie police liad ceased to act. The rabble were 
beginning to move. There ivas but one course to 
pursue, and that was to save for future service 
lives which, at Morad^bad, would have been 
uselessly sacrificed. 

The English started, then : the civilians and their 
wives, accompanied by a native officer and some 
men of Irregular Cavalry, who happened to be 
there on leave, for Mirath ; the officers and their 
families for Naini Tol. Both stations were reached 
without loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally 
Eurasians, clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. 
An invalided officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant 
Warwick, and his wife, a native Christian, were 
killed. Mr. Powell, a clerk, was wounded. But 
he, and some thirty-one others, purchased im- 
munity from further ill-treatment by embracing 
the Mahomedan faith. Their subsequent fate is 
uncertain but it is believed that but few lived to 
hear of the fall of Dekli. 

With the mutiny of the troops at Morddab^ 
Rohilkhand passed nominally under the sway of 
Khan Bahadur Khan, the descendant of its last in- 
dependent ruler, and a pensioned civil officer under 
the British. I say, nominally, for ‘his authority 
was never thoroughly established. His sway, in 
fact, was the sway of disorder. It can best be 
described by using a proverb familiar to the 
natives : “ The buffalo was the property of 
the n^ who held the bludgeon.” A social 
condition was inaugurated, not dissimilar to that 
a vhich . nr a vai la d ilyoughout Marathi India at the 
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close of tke last century. TTnarmed sepoys, if in 
small parties, were certain to be set upon by 
^Hagers armed with clubs, and plundered — often 
murdered. Pious Brahmans, telling their beads, 
were suddenly assaulted and murdered by Ma- 
homedan stragglers, for the sake of the brass 
vessels in which they cooked their food. The 
landowners, dispossessed under the action of the 
British revenue system, resumed their lands, but 
in many cases, they, and the farmers generally, 
especially the Mahomedans, exercised the autho- 
rity they thus acquired, or of which they were 
possessed, with so much severity that no peace- 
ably disposed man would dare to venture beyond 
the limits of his village, even in the daytime. If 
ho travelled at night the greatest secrecy and 
precaution had to be observed. 

Such was the social life in Rohilkhand under 
native sway in 1857. Nor was the political 
condition of the province more flourishing. Over 
the Thdkurs, or barons, the authority of Kliila 
Bahadur Khan was for a long time disputed. 
These Hindds were just as greedy of plunder as 
had been the sepoys, and they rejoiced for the 
moment at the sudden acquisition of power to 
attack village^ and towns. But from some cause 
or other they and their followers were very badly 
armed — their weapons consisting mainly of blud- 
geons and matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty 
from long disuse. Their power, then, was not 
equsd to their will. Bad^n, thrice threatened, 
successfully resisted them. They had no guns. 
They were, therefore, unable to combat the trained 
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troops of tlio native viceroy. Whenever these 
trained levies marched against them and beat 
them, they, their relatives, and their followers, 
experienced no mercy. Mutilation and murder 
followed defeat, and confiscation followed mutila- 
tion and murder. Sometimes stories of these 
atrocities induded several Thakurs to combine, 
but never successfully. Badly armed and un- 
trained, the peasantry whom they led, even when 
they obtained a transient success, dispersed for 
plunder. In the end they were always beaten. 

It is scarcely surprising, if under these cir- 
cumstauces, the hearts of tlie rural population 
began after a time to yearn for their old rulers. 
It was in vain that, in a boastful proclamation, 
Khan Bahadur Khan denounced the EngHsh as 
liars, as destroyers of the creeds of others, as 
confiscators of property. In the recesses of their 
own houses the peasantry replied that at least the 
English were truth-tellers ; at least, they did not 
war on women and children ; at least, they were a 
moral race, above treachery and deceit. The 
longer the rule of the Mahomedan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His mis- 
govemment begat contrast. Contrast begat a 
longing Resire for the old master, until at last the 
victory of the English came to be the hope of 
every peasant’s hut, the earnest desire of every 
true working man in the province. 

The course of events now takes us down to 
Fathgarh, a station in the A'gra divisioir, on the 
right bank of the river Ganges, twenty-five miles 
south of Shahjahanpdr, 
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Fafchgarli was tlie seat of a gun-carriage manu- 
factory — ^the works connected with which were 
carried on in a dilapidated fort — and the head- 
quarters of the 10th Regiment of Native Infantry 
and a native battery. Tliree or four miles to the 
west of it, lies the native city of Farakhabad, the 
seat of a pensioned Patau Nawab. The inhabi- 
tants of the district numbered upwards of a 
million. About one-tenth of these were Ma- 
homedans, but Mahomedans of a peculiarly tur- 
bulent character, given to murder and rapine 
beyond their co-religionists m other provinces. 
They had been under English rule since the ycai’ 
1802, but the characteristics of theii* race had 
long secretly rebelled against the system of order 
and care for life and property then imposed upon 
the district in which they lived. 

The events at Mirath on the 10th of May had 
awakened in the minds of the men of the 10th 
Native Infantry sentiments analogous to those 
which had been produced elsewhere. They re- 
solved to temporise and to bide their time. In 
this way the month of May was tided over. But 
on the 3rd of June intelligence , was received 
of the mutinies at Bareli and at Shahjahfinpiir 
and of the rising of Rohilkhand. It hippened 
that Colonel Smith, ooiiimanding the regiment, 
was a man of energy and decision. Ho at 
once summoned a council of the leading resi- 
dents, and announced to them his intention of 
despatching that night the women and children 
by boat, down the Ganges, to Kdnhpiir. It was 
known that Kwhpdr was then safe ; that Euro- 
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pean soldiers had arrived there ; that more were 
on their way thither. It seemed in every respect 
eligible as a place of refuge. 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June, 
then, about one hundred and seventy non-com- 
batants, a large proportion of whom were women 
and children, started off in boats. The next 
day, all sorts of contradictory reports reaching 
the fugitives, it was resolved to divide into two 
parties. One hundred and twenty-six continued 
to prosecute their journey to Kanhpiir, only to be 
seized there by the order of Nana Sahib, and by 
his order to be foidly murdered ; the other party, 
amongst whom were the wife and family of Mr. 
Probyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a 
native landowner, Harddo Baksh, at Dharampdr. 
This party was afterwards joined by Mr. Probyn 
and by Mr. Edwards. They remained, whilst 
the majority, about forty in number, after some 
hesitation, returned to Eathgarh (13th of June). 

Meanwhile, affairs in Fathgarh had not pro- 
gressed very favourably. On the very day of the de- 
spatch of the boats Colonel Smith had attempted 
to move the Government treasure into the fort. 
But the sepoys had flatly refused to allow this. 
With strange inconsistency, and although they 
were corresponding with the mutinous regiments 
in the province of Oudh, the same men cheer- 
fully obeyed their Colonel’s order to destroy 
the bridge of boats, the sole link between the 
district of Farakhdbad and that province. They 
seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on the 16th of June, they handed to their Colonel 
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a letter written to them by the Siibad^r of the 
41st Native Infantry — a regiment which had 
recently mutinied at Sitapiir, in Oudh — in which 
that Sdbadur announced that he and his regiment 
had arrived within a few miles of Pathgarh, and 
that he and they now called upon the 10th to 
mmder their officers, to seize the treasure, and to 
join them. The native officer who co mmu nicated 
to Colonel Smith the contents of this letter 
added that he and the men had replied that they 
had served the Company too many years to turn 
traitors ; that they were resolved to remain true to 
their salt, and to oppose by force the 41st if they 
should march that way. It was after this cor- 
respondence that the men of the 10th aided in 
breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
Granges. Yet the very next day, the 18th of June, 
they warned Colonel Smith that they would no 
longer obey the British, and that he and his 
officers had better retire within the fort. 

It would appear from this warning and this 
action that the men of the 10th had no desire to 
kill their officers ; that they cared only for the 
coin. The day following tho 41st crossed the 
river in boats and joined them. Bloodier counsels 
then prevailed. 

Colonel Smith and the European population 
had not, meanwliile, been slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity given them. To the number 
of upwards of one hxmdred* they entered the fort. 
Of that number only thirty-three were able-bodied 

* They had been joined by fugitives and travellers from 
o^ter porta of the country. 
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men ; the remainder consisted of women, children, 
and infirm non-4ombatant9. The first care was 
to mount guns on the ramparts. A 6-pounder 
was at once placed in position to command the 
gateway. By strenuous exertions a 3-pounder, a 
9-poundcr, a 12-pounder, an 18-poundcr, and a 24<- 
pounder, wore likewise mounted. The last three 
however were howitzers. A small brass mortar, 
and three hundred muskets were also unearthed 
and made ready for use. 

The next care was to search for ammunition. 
The supply of tliis "was, however, extremely 
defective. The garrison could not lay hands on 
more than a few muster round shot and shells ; 
six boxes of balled, and an equal number of blank 
cartridges. These lattfT were at once broken 
up, and the powder was put by for the use of the 
guns — a lot of nuts, screws, hammer-heads and 
such-like articles being collected to bo used as 
grape. At the same time the garrison were told 
off into throe parties, each under an officer, and 
to these distinct watches were assigned. 

All these arrangements had been happily com- 
pleted before the sepoys showed any sign of 
molesting our countrymen. The fact was that 
perfect union did not reign among the mutineers. 
The 10th Regiment, on dismissing its officers, had 
placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Nawab but had refused to hand over to him the 
treasure. The 41st, meanwhile, crossing ’ the 
Ganges in boats, had entered tho city, and 
demanded from the men of the 10th their share 
of the plunder. The 10th refused to part with 
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their spoils, Whereupon the 41st reproaching them 
with having spared the lives of their officers, went 
tumnltnouslj to the Nawab and implored him to 
order the 10th to join them in an attack: on the 
fort. The Nawiib, it is believed, gave the re- 
quired order ; but the 10th had, in the interval, 
divided the treasure amongst them. Then the 
greater number of them seized the first oppor- 
tunity to cross the river into Oudh, and to make 
their way to their homes. The few who remained 
were set upon by the men of the 41st. In the 
contest which ensued many on both sides were 
killed. It ended only by the survivors of the 
10th agreeing to follow the counsels of the 41st. 

The -list were now masters of the situation, 
and the object of the 41 st was European blood. 
The Nawab threw himself heartily into their cause, 
and supplied them with provisions and all the 
munitions of war at his disposal. But the 
mutineers still delayed the attack. They were 
awaiting, they caid, an auspicious day. This 
delay was of no small advantage to the besieged 
as it enabled them, by means of the natives who 
ft till adhered to them, to store the fort with 
provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 25th of June. But 
it was not till the evening of the day followung 
that the first alarm was given. This was caused 
by the opening of a musketry fire upon some 
coolies employed by our people to pull down 
some walls outside, but contiguous to, the fort. 
It led to nothing. Before daybreak the following 
morning, however, the mutineers opened fire from 
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their only two ^ns, but, finding it ineffectiwl, 
they soon caused it to cease. A little later, taking 
up their position behind trees, bushes, and any 
wall that afforded cover, they opened out a heavy 
musketry fire. It was, however, positively in- 
effective, whereas many of them were hit by the 
English marksmen. 

The only incident which made the following 
day differ from its predecessor was the display by 
the enemy of escaladiug ladders. But not one 
of these could be planted against the walls of the 
fort. The aim of our countrymen was too true. 

For four days similar tactics were pursued, 
varied only by ineffectual attempts to escalade. 
The enemy suffered severely from the guns and 
muskets of the besieged, whereas the loss sus- 
tained by the latter was extremely slight. On 
the fifth day the rebels changed tlieir tactics. 
Ceasing direct attack a body of them went to 
occupy a village called Husenpur, the roofs of 
the houses in which commanded a portion of the 
interior of tlic fort. From those roofs they opened 
a deadly and effective fire, speedily productive of 
casualties amoug.-it the garrison. At tho same 
time another body took possession of a small 
outhouse about seventy yards from tho fort and 
commanding the rampart, loopholed it, and opened 
a destructive fire on the gunners, rendering tho 
service of the guns impossible. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire, Colonel Tucker 
being amongst the slain. The enemy then began 
mining operations, and at tho end of two days 
sprung the mine. The explosion shook the whole 
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fort but blew away only five or six yards of the 
outer wall, leaving the inner half standing. They 
made two attempts, then, to storm. But the 
first was defeated by the vigilance of one of the 
garrison, Mr. Jones, who noticing their assembling 
below the breach, poured into them, unaided, 
“the fire of two double-baiTols and eight muskets, 
and again discharging them as they were re- 
loaded by a native; ” the second, by the excellent 
aim of Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, the leader of the 
storming party falling dead by a shot from his 
rifle. 

The situation of the garrison was nevertheless 
sensibly deteriorating. They had lost some of 
their best men. Many of their defences were 
commanded. Ammunition was running short. 
Tho enemy, too, wore daily devising fresh schemes 
of attack. The day following the repulse just 
recorded they managed to hoist one of their guns 
in a position to command the building in which 
the women and children were located ; the other 
to bear against the main gateway. The firing 
from these was effective. The building was struck, 
the gate was pierced, and worse than all two of the 
garrison guns were disabled. Still, however, 
damages were repaired with a will, and the enemy 
were again baffled. Under these circumstances 
they once more had recourse to mining.^ 

Up to this point the garrison had shown a 
spirit, an energy, and a resolution not to bo sur- 
passed. But their losses had been severe. Their 
effective number, originally small, had consider- 
ably diminished. Excessive work had thus been 
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thrown upon the survivors, and they were now 
fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 
could still have repelled a direct attack, but when 
they witnessed a second attempt to mine their 
position, despair of a successful defence began to 
steal over their minds. It would have been 
strange had it been otherwise. It was evident 
that after the firing of the second mine two 
breaches would bo available for tho assault, and 
the garrison were not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to defend more than one. Tho case 
was desperate. Effective defence had become 
impossible. 

But there remained to the garrison still one 
chance of escape. The rainy season had sot in, 
and under its influence there had been a consider- 
able rise ill the waters of tho Granges. Three 
large boats had been kept safely moored under 
the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
night, to descend the rapidly flowing river to a 
point where they would be far from tho reach of 
the murderous sepoys. Such a course, at all 
events, offered, or seemed to offer, a better chance 
of escape than a continuance of the defence of 
the fort with numbers diminished and ammu- 
nition all but exhausted. So thought, after due 
cousideration, Colonel Smith and the garrison. 
They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
July the attempt was made. The ladies and 
children were divided into three parties and at 
midnight were stowed away in the boats. Mean- 
while the pickets and sentries still remained at 
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their posts. But as soon as the non-combatants BooiViar 
had been embarked they were called in. They 
first spiked the guns, destroyed the small amount 
of ammunition that remained, and then made 
their way to the boats. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all embarked. The order 
was then given to let go. The boats started 
in good order, but the clearness of the night 
betrayed their movements to the sepoys. These 
at once guessed the truth. Raising the cry that PaTouraUe 
the Franks were running away, they fired wildly mentof the 
at the boats, and then followed, still discharging 
their pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our countrymen. The 
banks were unfavourable for running and the 
current was strong. The hostile missives all fell 
short. 

I have already stated that the boats were three 
in number. They had been apportioned respec- 
tively to the commands of Colonel Smith, Colonel 
Goldie, and Major Robertson. But Colonel 
Goldie’s boat was soon found to be too unwieldy 
and was abandoned, its occupants being removed Onp boat is 
to Colonel Smith’s boat. The delay caused by 
the transhipment enabled the sepoys to bring 
down one of their guns to bear on the boats, 
but the balls still fell short. At length the fugi- 
tives resumed their journey and reached without 
accident the village of SinghirjJmpfir. Here they 
stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s 
boat. But the villagers turned out, opened fire 
upon it, and killed one of the two boatmen. The Attack by iiw 
yfilagers still continuing to turn out, five of our 
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ofiBcers* jumped into the water, waded to land 
and charged and drove back the enemy, num- 
bering now about three hundred, killing some of 
their leaders. They then returned to the boat, 
the rudder of which had been repaired. They 
had scarcely gone a few yards, however, before 
Major Robertson’s boat grounded on a soft sand- 
bank. NotAvithstandmg every effort, and that the 
fugitives jumped into the water to push her off, 
she remained there immovable. Colonel Smith’s 
boat, meanwhile, had gone down with the stream. 

The grounded boat had been in the helpless 
position above recorded about half an hour when 
its occupants descried two boats coming towards 
them down the stream apparently empty. These 
boats approached to witldn twenty yards of them, 
when suddenly they became alive with armed 
sepoys. These opened upon our countrymen a 
murderous and continued fire. Before the fugi- 
tives had time to recover from their surprise, 
many of them, including Major Robertson, had 
been wounded, and some sepoys had already 
boarded the boat. Major Robertson, despite his 
wound, still retained his cool courage. He im- 
plored the ladies to throw themselves into the 
water and trust to the current rather than to the 
sepoys. Many of them did so. But the sepoys 


* These were, Major Munro, 
Lieutenants Eckford, Sweeten- 
ham, and Henderson of the 
10th Hative Infantry, and 
Captain Bidmund Vibart, 2nd 
CaralrT. The writer gladly 
takes opportunity to offer 


his tribute of regret to the 
untimely end of the last- 
named officer, who to the 
form of an Aniinous united 
the noblest and most manlr 
sentiments and a ripe and 
brilliant intellect. 
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wero upon them. Some of the men aiding the 
ladies, some alone, succeeded in swimming down 
the stream. But many of these were drowned ; 
many were killed. The rest were taken prisoners 
and carried to the Nawab.* 

Meanwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been 
carried down by the stream. Its occupants 
received authentic intelligence of the fate of their 
friends from Mr. Jones, who, after having de- 
fended himself as long as defence was possible, 
and received a bullet- wound in the right shoulder, 
had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states 
in his narrative that on board that boat he found 
“ everything in confusion,” some having been 
killed, some wounded by the villagers of Singhi- 
rampiir. Shortly afterwards Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. The boat continued to drop down 
ivithout pursuit, molestation, or intercourse with 
the natives, till on the evening of the following 
day it reached a village opposite Kilsiimkhor, in 
the Oudh territories. Here the villagers offered 
the fugitives assistance and protection. These 
at first feared treachery, but becoming convinced 
of the friendly intentions of the peasants, they put 
to shore for the night, and were refreshed by a 

* Amongst those who suo Major Sobertson, by means 
seeded m swimming to the of an oar, succeeded in reach, 
other boat were Mr. Jones, ing the village of ^^hdr. 
whose narrative I have mainly Here the villagers sheltered 
followed; Mr. Fisher, the them. Mr. Churcher remained 
chaplain, whose gallantry had here tending Major Robertson 
endeared him to everyone, and for two months. The latter 
who, on this occasion sup. then died, intimately Mr, 
ported hiB wife and child till Churcher succeeded in reaoh- 
they died in his anas. Mr. ing Hdnhpdr, then ocenpied 
David Churcher, supporting by the British. , 
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inilk. 

My.' Well would it have been if our countrymen had 
Tho fugi. reinaiaed with these kind-hearted villagers. One 
of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become 
one^ieir most painful, decided on doing so. The others 
Bxcepted. all Set out that night. They set out to meet their 
death. The precise form in which that death was 
meted out to them may not be certainly known. 
Some believe that the boat was stopped near 
Kanhpiir, its occupants dragged out, and there 
murdered. There is, on tho other hand, some 
ground for believing that as the boat passed 
Patooftiio Bithiir,* tho stronghold of Nana Sahib, it was 
romoiuto. upon by the sepoys, and all on board were 

killed. This, however, is certain, that they all 
met their death at or near Kanhpiir, on the order 
of Nana Dhitndd Pant. 

Tho gains of Thus had the Nawub, Tafuzal Hilsen Khan, 
theNawob. triumphed at Farakhabiid. Ho inaugurated his 
accession by tho slaughter of some forty Euro- 
peans taken in various parts of the district. Tho 
prisoners brought back from Major Robertson’s 
boat were kept for about a fortnight in confine- 
ment, and then murdered, under most atrocious 
circumstances. But the blood thus spilt failed to 
cement his throne. It failed to win for him the 

• “ The boat left. I heard board were killed.” — Mr. 
nothing more of it for Severn 1 Jones's Narrative. Mr. Jones 
days till their Miinjf (boat- himself succeeded in joining 
man) who took her down Mr. Probyn, and ultimate- 
xetnmed and gave out that ly m accompanying him to 
Nana Sahib had fired upon Ktinbpfir. 
them at Bithfir, and all on 
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affection of the Hindtis, constituting nine-tenths 
of the population of the district. It failed to give 
him a sense of security. In a few short mouths, 
it was this blood which choked his utterances for 
pardon, and which, when the penalty he had in- 
curred had been remitted by the unauthorised 
action of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The 
Government could not recede from the plighted 
word of their officer, but though the Nawab was 
allowed to live, he lived only to see the utter 
annihilation of his own schemes, the complete 
restoration of the authority he had insulted and 
defied, to bo made conscious every day of the 
contempt and disgust he had brought upon his 
person and his name. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WnATEVEii maybe the justification offered for the 
annexation of Oudh, it cannot be questioned that, 
having regard to the manner in which that policy 
was carried out, it not only failed to conciliate — 
it even tended to ahenatc from the British every 
class in India. Under any circumstances the 
absorption of an independent Mahomedan king- 
dom would have afforded to the already dis- 
affected section of the Masalmaiis throughout 
India, especially in the large cities, not only a 
pretext, but a substantial cause of discontent 
XBeots ol tiio and disloyalty. But the anncxal ion of Oudh 
Ood^ aicL tar more than alienate a class already 
disaffected. It alienated the rulers of Native 
States, who saw in that act indulgence in a greed 
of power to be satiated neither by unswerving 
loyalty nor by timely advances of money on loan 
to the dominant power. It alienated the terri- 
torial aristocracy, who found themselves suddenly 
stripped, by the action of the newly introduced 
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British system, sometimes of one half of their 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated 
the Mahomedan aristocracy — ^the courtiers — men 
whose income depended upon the appointments 
and pensions they received from the favour of 
their prince. It alienated the military class ser- 
ving under the king, ruthlessly cast back upon 
their families with small pensions or gratuities. 
It contributed to alienate the British sepoys 
recruited in Oudh, — and who, so long as their 
country continued independent, possessed, by 
virtue of the privilege granted them of acting on 
the Court of Lakhnao by means of petitions 
presented by the British Resident, a sure mode of 
protecting their families from oppression.* It 
alienated alike the peasantry of the country and 
the petty artisans of the towns, who did not 
relish the change of a system, which, arbitrary 
and tyrannical though it might be, they thoroughly 
understood, for another system, the first elements 
of which were taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh 
converted a country, tho loyalty of whose in- 
habitants to tho British had become proverbial, 
into a hotbed of discontent and of intrigue. 

On the 20th of March 1857, Sir Henry Law- 
rence had assumed tho Chief Commissionersliip 
of Lakhnao. His clear and practical eye sa^v at 
a glance that tho new system was not working 


• When it is considered army the immense importance 
that there was Bcarccly a of this pnvilcgo may be 
peasant family in Oudh an- conceived, 
represented m the British 
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satisfactorily: that his predecessor had thrust it 
en masse on the province, and that its effect had 
been — alienation. Of all the men who have ever 
attained a prominent position in India, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was, perhaps, the most qualified to 
remove a discontent engendered by action on the 
part of the Government too fast, too hard, and 
too reckless. He had great sympathies with the 
people. He thoroughly understood them. He 
knew that their feelings, their instincts, were 
thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted 
change in the abstract; that if one thing more 
than another would rouse their long-suffering and 
docile nature, it would be change coming upon 
them suddenly, harshly, unaccompanied either by 
warning or argument. Sir Henry Lawrence 
noted, then, not only that there was discontent, 
but that there was reason for that discontent; 
and he at once made it his business to lessen, as 
far as he could, the oppressive action of the newly 
imposed regulations. 

The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawrence 
with the Governor-General and with his family 
shows clearly not only how the discontent of the 
people had impressed him, but how deeply ho 
regretted the too hasty and too zealous action of 
the officials who had unwittingly fomented the 
ill-feeling. Suddenly to introduce a system which 
will have the immediate effect of depriving the 
territorial aristocracy of a country of one half of 
its estates is not a policy consistent with the 
diffusion of a spirit of loyalty, — and yot within a 
month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir Henry 
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Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to inform him 
that in the Eaizab^d division of Oudh tho Tahlk- 
dars had lost half their villages — that some had 
lost all ! Nor did he find that the peasantry had 
benefited. Heavy assessments, increased duties, 
had driven them frantic, whilst the large towns 
Avere inundated by tho disbanded adherents of the 
late regime, all in a state of discontent and 
disaffection ! 

Amongst the population thus seething the 
(langerous spark of the caste question was sud- 
denly thrown. WhothreAvit? "Was it, as some 
have asserted, the ill-judged order of a thought- 
less official? Was it, as others maintain, the 
angry retort of a low-caste lascar ? Or was it, 
rather the eager grasp, the clever appropriation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity ? That is 
a question on which perfect agreement is perhaps 
impossible. This, at least, seems clear to me that 
the hold which this question took of the minds of 
the sepoys was due mainly to the fact that they 
were for the most part men of Oudh, and that an- 
nexation and its consequences had prepared the 
minds of the men of Oudh to accept any absurdity 
which might argue want of faith on the part of 
tlie British. That the sepoys believed that the 
greased cartridges were designed to deprive them 
of their caste is, I think, not to be questioned. 
But they believed that calumny mainly because 
the action of the British Government, Avith respect 
to their own province, had so shattered their 
faith in the professions of the ruling power, that 
they were ready to credit anything against it. 
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Btncix. Mr, Beadon called the action of the sepojs “a 
Cba^i. pgggjj^g groundless panic.” But, as I have 
said elsewhere, if it was a panic, it was not a 
wfctoh,tii<ragji groundless panic. In a greater degree the an- 
OTiy’aw^d. nexation of Oudh and the measures which followed 
Myc*n80. tiiat annexation; in a lesser degree the actual 
employment of animal fat in the-composition of 
the cartridges, constituted ample grounds for the 
distrust evinced by the sepoys. 

Sir Henry In the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudh the 

^itSi**** attention of Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly 
occupied by the condition and the discontent of 
the people he had come to govern. He felt that, 
could peace be maintained, there was yet time to 
remedy the main evil. In a very few days he 
had weighed the higher officials in Lakhnao and 
had satisfied himself that he could manage them. 
The question to bo solved was whether tlie little 
cloud rising in the horizon near Barhampiir 
«nd foarg the would not devolop into a tempest, fierce enough 
*0 disturb the tranquillity of the entire country, 
before he should have time to instil confidence in 
the minds of the people of the newly annexed 
province. 

ThoreasoB This question was unhappily solved in the 
d?,^in negative. The feeling which had animated the 
t!^bo Barhampdr, in the month of March, was 

excessive, more widely spread in Oudh than in any other 
province in India. For Oudh was the home of 
the sepoys. Oudh supplied three-fifths of the 
recruits annually enlist^ in the Bengal army. 
Every feeling engendered in the ranks permeated 
through Oudh, whilst the notions imbibed in the 
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homesteads of the peasants found an echo in 
eyery regiment of the native army. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was not slow to detect the 
increasing feeling of mistrust in the very class on 
whose loyalty the British empire in India seemed 
to depend. Reports reached him from every 
comer of the province, all conveying the same 
story. He coidd not conceal from himself that 
the spirit of the people was deeply excited, and 
excited on the one subject on which to be excited 
was to be dangerous. He saw that credit was 
very generally accorded to the whisper that the 
British Government was bent on destroying the 
caste of the sepoys, and he knew that to maintain 
that caste inviolate the Hindi! would risk his 
property, his homestead, all that he valued in this 
world ; that he would gladly sacrifice his life. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzib against the 
princes of Rajputana, to maintam the jezia or 
poll'tax upon infidels, the Emperor possessed the 
advantage of counting upon the religious bigotry 
of his Mahomedan subjects. But Sir Henry 
Lawrence was not blind to the fact that m any 
contest which might be impending with the 
Hindds the sympathies of that class would be 
denied him. Amongst the original fomenters 
of the rising disaffection many certainly were 
Mahomedans. The desire to recover their lost 
over-lordship, the ambition to revive their 
vanished empire, the longing to avenge them- 
selves on the conqueror, were the motives which 
prompted them. But the Mahomedan customs 
have so much in common with the Christian 
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customs, the food partaken of bj the two oom> 
mimities is, with one exception, so similar, that 
they would have found it difficult under ordinary 
cLrcumstances to persuade their brethren in the 
ranks of the army that their religion was in 
danger. The opportune discovery of the use of 
lard in the manufacture of the cartridges came 
to these conspirators as an inspiration from 
heaven. They used it with an effect that was 
decisive. The Mahomedan rank and file, dis- 
affected on other grounds, determined from the 
moment of that revelation to cast in their lot 
with their Hindfi comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude was 
approaching became apparent, then, to Sir Henry 
Lawrence very soon after he had assumed the 
reins of office at Lakhnao. He did not despair. 
His intimate acquaintance ivith the natives of 
India had satisfied him that there were no people 
in the world more tractable when once their 
reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, 
never reason. But there might, ho thought, be 
some chance of enlisting on his side that divine 
faculty, if an opportunity of appealing to it before 
the stage of fanaticism had been arrived at could 
be secured. On these slender grounds he built 
such hopes as he entertained. 

Almost from the very moment of his arrival, 
Sir Henry Lawrence had laid himself out to 
remedy the most pressing material grievances 
complained of by the various classes of the popu- 
lation. The evil already effected had been too 
great to admit of ,hi8 being perfectly success- 
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iul. The aristocracy of the Court, indeed, who, 
as I have already stated, had been ruined by the 
abrupt action which followed annexation, were 
propitiated by the immediate payment to them of 
the pensions which had been promised, but till 
then had been withheld. An early opportunity 
was likewise taken of assuring the officials, who 
had served under the previous regime, that their 
claims to employment would receive prior con- 
sideration, and that as a rule the natives of Ondh 
would be preferred to immigrants from the British 
provinces. The case of the disbanded soldiers 
was more difficult. These men were promised 
preference in enlistment in the local corps and 
in the military police. Only a comparatively 
small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
however, of this privilege. In many cases they 
did not hesitate to state the reason of their 
refusal. “ I have eaten the king’s salt, and will 
not touch that of another.” * With the small 
traders in Lakhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded 
better. They were pacified by the personal in- 
terest displayed by the new Chief Commissioner 
in their welfare, and by the practical measures he 
took before their eyes to put a stop to the 
seizures and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the territorial magnates. Sir Henry, in spite 

* This was especially the trict police, ia which a like 
case with respect to enlistments amount of drill and descipline 
in the re^ar regiments, and was not enforced, 
in the mmtaiypolice. Thedis- The district police were 
banded soldiiws accepted ser- under the civil authorities 
vice more readily in the die- alone. , 
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of no slight opposition, dealt in the same en- 
lightened spirit. He held Darbars to receive 
them, to listen to their views, to remedy their 
just complaints. And he did greatly pacify them 
by the enunciation of a policy, by the action of 
which they would bo reinstated in the position 
they had occupied at the time of the annexation. 

In this way, in a few weeks, the material evils 
complained of were placed in a fair way of 
being remedied. It was a more difficult and a 
more delicate task to remove the rising reli- 
gious discontent. The mischief had been vir- 
tually accomplished before Sir Henry Lawrence 
reached Lakhnao. I think it quite possible that 
had he succeeded Wajid Ali Shah it would never 
have arisen. But in all such questions prevention 
is easier than cure. I repeat — fanatics never 
reason. And before Sir Henry Lawrence had 
reached Lakhnao the religious question had 
assumed all the proportions of fanaticism. 

The first practical intimation that the contagion 
of the cartridge question had reached Oudh was 
manifested early in April. Before adverting to it, 
it is necessary that I should state the troops by 
whom the newly annexed province was garrisoned. 

At Lakhnao itself were quartered Her Majesty’s 
32nd Regiment, about seven hundred strong; a 
weak company of European artillery; the 7th 
Regiment Light Cavalry (native); the 13th, 48th, 
and 71st Regiments of Native Infantry. Besides 
these, there were at Lakhnao, or in its immediate 
environs, two regiments of Irregular Native 
Infantry, raised for local serrvice in Oudh, the 4th, 
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and the 7th; one regiment of Military Police, 
the 3rd; a large proportion of the mounted 
Military Police ;* one regiment of Oudh Irregular 
Cavalry; and two batteries of Native Artillery. 
Thus the native armed troops were in the pro- 
portion of nearly ten to one, the actual numbers 
being seven thousand to seven hundred and fifty. 
At Sitapiir, in addition to local troops, was ste- 
tioned the 41st Native Infantry, having a detach- 
ment at Malaon ; at Sultanpur the 15th Irregular 
Cavalry. The other stations, Dariabad, Faizabad, 
and Baraitch were garrisoned only by local corps. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had 
reached Lakhnao occurred in this wise. The 
surgeon of the 48th Eegimcnt had incautiously 
applied his mouth to a bottle of medicine. The 
sepoys attributed the surgeon’s action to design, 
and, although the bottle which had been tasted 
was broken in their presence, they seized an 
early opportunity to burn down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong 
to the 48th, escaped detection. 

In ordinary times the incident of the bottle 
would have had little significance. But the ven- 
geance wreaked on the surgeon showed the 
importance attached to it, in the month of April 
1857, by the men of the 48th. Further indica- 
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• The Oudh Military Police years in the suppression of 
consisted of one thousand ca> ^agf and Dakaitf in Oudh, 
Talry and three regiments of and had done good seirice as 
infantry. This force was com- Supermtendent of the Fron- 
manded by Captain Gould tier Police, and as one of the 
Weston, wno, prior to the Assistants to the Eesidimt. — 
annexation of the province, Sir William Sleeman's /ot«r»ey 
had been engaged fw some through Oudh. 
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Bw IX. tions soon intimated veiy plainly to the authorities 
that the feeling which tad manifested itself in 
Barhampiir was not less strongly rooted in Oudh.* 
BfrHeniy Sir Henry Lawrence, I have said, whilst not 
insensible to the extreme difficulty of the task, 
had deemed it might just be possible to dispel, by 
plain appeals to reason and to facts, the cobwebs 
from the minds of such men as had not become 


absolutely fanatical on the subject of the alleged 
attempt on their caste. He made an earnest 


appeal, then, to the loyalty of tho men. He 
pointed out to the native officers how contrary it 
was to the experience of a century that tho 
English should attempt to produce by fraud a 
result which they would consider only valuable if 
brought about by conviction. Ho explained to 
them the danger which threatened them — ^the 
danger of being persuaded by evil-disposed men 
to become false to their salt. He warned them 


at the same time of the consequences. He would 
not palter with mutiny. Sharp and summary 
should be the punishment of those who should 
fail in their duty. “ It is impossible,” writes onet 
who was at his elbow at this period, “it is im- 
possible hero to mention the various steps taken 


* “Not long after it be- mMitaiy police, the 3rd, re- 
camc known that the regiment ported that an attempt had 
was disaffected. Some of the been made by some sepoys of 
native ofBcers were reported the 48th to tamper with a na- 
by the police to be intriguing tive guard of his regiment.” — 
with relatives of the Ex-Eng Gubbins,2'AcJf««»ie8f»Ou<ft. 
of Oudh, residing in the cily ' ^ No/rraiive of {ke 2£'uivnitt 
. .... Not long after Cap- in OuM, by Oapt. G.Etttchin- 
tain Adolphus Orr, command- son, Military Sectary to Sir 
mg one of the regiments of IL Lawrence. 
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by Sir Henry Lawrence to preserve the soldiery BookIS:,* 
in their duty and the people in their allegiance. 

Eveiy conciliatory measure was adopted con- l ^ y 
sistent with the dignity of the British Govern- Parimimc 
ment ; and there is no doubt that by his \intiring 
energy, discretion, ability, and determination, he 
did fan into a flamo for awhile the wavering 
loyalty of many of the native officers and men, 
and that the army and people generally felt that 
his was a firm and experienced hand.” This is 
most tmo. All that it was possible to do to 
oheoK the mutiny was done in Oudh. Firmness 
combined with conciliation, fairness of speech 
with fairness of action, prompt punishment with 
prompt reward. Yet this policy — in the circum- 
stances a model policy — ^though not wholly fruit- 
less, though checking the outbi’oak for awhile, TooUio. 
did not stop it in the end. The reason is not 
difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined — 
the point of fanaticism had been very generally 
reached before Sir Henry Lawrence arrived there. 

He came too late indeed to repair the mischief, 
though not too late to save the British honour — 
not too late to preserve from the hands of the 
despoiler the plot of ground which constituted the 
seat of Government, and which will be referred to 
in eternal ages as the monument of his sagacity 


and of the prowess of his coxmtrymen. 

For he did not confine himself solely to the ^ 

work of pacifying and of reasoning -with the the ooming 
people. He realised almost at a glance the *‘‘"8®** 
danger that threatened India. He felt that at 
any moment the handful of Englishmen in the 
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country might have two hundred millionB on their 
hands. "Whilst, then, he used every persuasive 
argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prepared to meet one. 

He began his preparations in April. His own 
head-quarters were at the Residency situated in 
the city, close to the river Griimti, and upwards of 
a quarter of a mile from the iron bridge leading 
to the Mariaon cantonments. At Mariaon were 
the native infantry regiments, a light horse 
battoiy of European artillery and a batteiy of 
native artillery. At Miidkipiir, a mile and a half 
further still from the Residency was one native 
cavalry regiment. In an opposite direction, in a 
line in fact forming a right angle with the road to 
Mariaon and at a distance of a mile and a half 
from the point of the angle, the Residency, was 
H. M.’s 32nd Regiment, about seven hundred 
strong. Nearly a mile and a half directly north 
of the barracks of the British Regiment, and on 
the opposite bank of the river Gdmti, was the 
only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South 
of the river again, at or near Mdsa Bdgh three 
miles from the Residency, were two irregular 
native regiments, and between them and the 
Residency was a magazine containing a consider- 
able stand of arms. 

About the Residency itself were clustered 
several substantial buildings of solid masonry 
occupied by the higher European officials. Here 
also were the Treasury, the Hospital, and a jail. 
A detachment of native trpops guarded the Resi- 
dency and the Treasury, One company occupied 
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a curved line of buildings outside tbe principal 
gate leading to the Treasury. The whole of the 
Residency buildings were feown to the natives 
throughout Oudh by the name BaiUie Guard.* 

Rather less than one mile from the Residency, 
on the same side of the river Gdmti, and close 
to the brick bridge spanning it is a castellated 
and picturesque stronghold called the Machlil 
Bdwan — the fortress of the rebellious Shekhs in 
the time of the vice-royalty of Asiif-ud-daola, but 
for many years used only as a depositary of 
lumber — occupying a very commanding position. 

The attention of Sir Henry was, in the first 
instance, directed to the making the Residency 
defensible, and to a better location of the Euro- 
pean troops. With this end in view ho began to 
clear away the huts and other obstructions which 
occupied the ground close to the Be.sidenoy : to 
lay in supplies of grain of all sorts and European 
stores : to accumulate powder and small ammuni- 
tion and to dig pits for their reception : to arrange 
for a constant water supply ; by degrees to send 
for the treasure from the city and outlying stations ; 
and to form outworks in tho ground encompassing 
the Residency. At the same time he moved up to 
the vicinity of the barracks of the 32nd Foot four 
guns of tho native battery stationed at Mariaon. 

His' preparations had not been made a moment 
too soon. On the 30th of April tho storm 
threatened. On the 3rd of May it broke. 


* The Guard in question, gate by ColonelBaillie, whilom 
commanded by a StlbddAr, resident at the Court of Oudh, 
was first stationed at this Hence the name. 
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It happened in this wise. The 7th Begiment 
of Oudh Irregular Infantry was stationed at Mtisd 
Bagh about three miles from the Residency. The 
adjutant of the regiment was Lieutenant Meoham 
of the Madras Army, a cool, determined, and 
resolute oflScer. On the 30th of April when he 
took his men to ball-practice, these suddenly 
showed a disinclination to use the new cartridge. 
Mecham pointed out to them that the cartridge 
was similar to that wrhicli they had been using 
the previous fortnight. This seemed to satisfy 
the men and they proceeded with the practice. 
But the next morning the sergeant-major reported 
that the men positively refused to bite the cart- 
ridge, that many oven declined to receive or even 
to touch it. 

The day folloAving was spent by the men in 
brooding over their ginevances. They worked 
themselves to the state of fanaticism which will not 
hear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 3rd, 
they had arrived at the conclusion that they must 
kill their European officers. The latter, warned 
in time by the quartermaster-sergeant of the dis- 
position of their men, nobly did their duty, and 
succeeded after a time in inducing the sepoys to 
return to them lines,* though they refused to 
surrender their arms. 

* It was related at the kill me but what good will 
time of Lieutenant Mecham my death do to youP You 
tliat he owed his life on this will not ultimatmy prevail, 
occasion to his coolness and Another adjutant wjU take 
presence of mind. Taken un- my place and you will be sub* 
awares by the mutineers and jected to the same treatment 
told to prepare to die, he you receive from me.” 5Hie 
replied ; “ It is true you may mutineers did not injure him. 
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But Sir Henry Lawrence was not content -with 
this doubtful triumph. Having made pre- 
parations to suppress any attempt which the 
sepoys might make to display insubordination he 
sent that afternoon two officers with instructions 
how to act. The men of the 7th were paraded. 
The question was put to them whether they 
would continue to bite the cartndge or whether 
they would refuse. The men, in an insolent and 
sullen manner, promised to obey. The force 
organised by Sir Henry, consisting of the 32nd 
Foot, an European battery, three regular native 
regiments of infantry and one of cavahy, amved 
soon after on the ground. Darkness had now set 
in. The 7th were at once formed up and ordered 
to lay down their arms. In the presence of this 
imposing force and of tho lighted portfires of the 
gunners they had no option but to comply. Most 
of them indeed fled stricken by panic, but on 
being assured that no violence would be used 
if they would obey orders they returned, and 
before midnight all their muskets were secured. 
The next day the ring-leaders were seized, and it 
transpired from their admissions that a treason- 
able correspondence with the view to a general 
rising had been going on for some time between 
them and the men of the 48th Regiment of 
Native Infantry. 

In the events which immediately preceded, 
and immediately followed the affah* of the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars, Sir Henry Lawrence had re- 
ceived valuable information from native officers 
and others. In the crisis which he saw advancing 
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with rapid strides he considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand with punishment, that 
the justice, — ^the truth in action — ^which had 
always been the maxim of the British Govern- 
ment, should at all hazards bo maintained. He 
considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal 
of the rewards should bo made the occasion for a 
solemn ceremony, at which he might speak the 
mind of the Government. With this view ho 
invited the native aristocracy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native 
officers, and others to a Darbar on the evening of 
the 12th qf May. Every arrangement had been 
made to give solemnity to the scene. At 6 p.m. 
Sir Henry Lawrence entered, followed by his 
staff. Near him were deposited in trays the 
presents and rewards to be bestowed upon the loyal 
native officers and soldiers. But before distri- 
buting these Sir Henry addressed in Hindustani 
the assembled company. He went straight to the 
point ; spoke of the fears for their religion enter- 
tained by the Hindiis ; reminded them how, under 
the Moghol rule, that religion had never been 
respected ; how Aurangzib had imposed the 
jezia; and how the flesh of the cow had been 
thrust down the throats of unwilling converts. 
Turning then to the Mahomedans he reminded 
them that Ranjit Singh would never tolerate 
their religion at Labor. Passing on from that he 
begged them to recall to mind the toleration 
which for a oentuiy the English Government had 
afforded to both religions. He adverted next to 
our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, to our 
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sliips, our resources; pointed out how hopeless 
of ultimate success would be a crusade against 
the English. He next dwelt on the long and 
intimate connection between the sepoys and their 
officers, on the community of danger and the 
community of glory between them, and begged 
the men to cherish as their most precious heir- 
looms the deeds of their ancestors. He concluded 
an eloquent speech, delivered in the language 
of the people, by warning liis listeners against 
becoming the dupes of designing men, and of the 
fate which would inevitably follow tho neglect 
of his advice. He then caused the deserving 
native officers and soldiers to be brought up to 
him, and, in tho name of tho Government, 
delivered to them the rewards they had merited.* 
The speech of Sir Henry Lawrence had, un- 
doubtedly, some effect at the moment. His 
earnest manner, his character so trusted and so 
respected, added weight to his words. When the 
Darbdr broke up there was not probably a man 
present who was not loyal. But the opposite 
feeling was too deeply rooted to bo dissipated 
by a passing sensation. The listeners went from 
the Darbar into the society of the plotters and 
intriguers against whom Sii* Henry had warned 
them. The whispers, constantly repeated, of 
these men at first weakened, and ultimately 
deadened the effect which had been produced 
by the scene at the Darb^. 

* Strang contiadiction ! were shortly afterwards hang- 
Some of uie men. who were ed for proved disloyalty ! 

^lu lewar^d for loyalty 
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SookIX. That Darbar ■waa held on the 12th of May. 
The Mirath mutiny had broken out on the 10th. 
A telegram conveying information that something 
News of the seiious had happened in the North-West reached 
Sir Henry on the 13th. A second telegram 
giving fuller details of the Mirath revolt and an 
account of the seizure of Dehlf reached him on 
the 14th. Averse as he was from any njeasijj:^ 
which might show premature distrust of ’the 
sepoys Sir Henry felt that a crisis had come upon 
him which must be met by prompt action. His 
Prompt m™. plans had been arranged before-hand. During 

ssnsiaheuby r- .t m. 

SirHeniy. the 16th and 17th they were earned out. The 
morning of the last-named day saw a moiety of 
the 32nd Foot occupying the ground about 
the Residency and commanding the iron bridge. 
The second moiety were brought up from the 
oity into the cantonments of Mariaon. The 
bridge of boats was moved nearer to the Re- 
sidency and brought under control, whilst 
a selected body of sepoys was detached to 
occupy tho Maclilii Biiwan, not yet sufficiently 
cleansed to be fit for occupation by European 
troops. 

A central position was thus secured for the 
Chief Commissioner, for his officials, and his 
European soldiers. Sir Heniy had by one move- 
ment prepared himself to meet any emergency. 
But whilst prepared he had not altogether aban- 
doned the hope that the emergency might not 
arise. He apprehended danger less from the 
native population than from the native troops. 
But jrith time he hoped that the difficulty might 
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still be surmounted. “Time,” lie wrote in a 
memorandum dated the 18th of May, “ time is 
everything just now. Time, firmness, prompt- 
ness, conciliation, prudence A firm and 

cheerful aspect must be maintained ; there must 
be no bustle ; no appearance of alarm, still less of 
panic ; but at the same time there must be the 
utn^ost watchfulness and promptness ; overywhero 
the first germ of insurrection must be put down 
instantly.” 


Book IX 
1 . 

1857. 
Ifoy is. 


Immediately on receiving information of the Sir Homy ia 
occurrences at Mirath and Dehli Sir Henry supreme miii- 
Lawrence telegraphed to the Governor-Greneral 
a strong recommendation to send for European 
troops from China, Ceylon, and other places, and 
for the Gdrkhas from the Hill Stations and from 


Nipdl. Feeling, moreover, that at such a cri.sis 
it was necessary that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should be invested with plenary 
military authority he asked the Governor-General 


to confer such power upon him. Lord Canning 
promptly replied. On the 19tli ho conferred 
upon the Chief Commissioner the plenary power 


asked for, and on the 22nd he gave him authority 
to apply to Jang Bahadur for his Gurkha troops. 

Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the militery 
command on the 19th. To understand the mili- 


tary arrangements which had been carried out 
two days previously under his instructions, it will 
be advisable to give an outline sketch of the city 
of Lakhnao. 


The city of Lakhnao, about fifty miles distant Thediyo*, 
firom Kdhhpiir, extends for about three miles on the 
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right bank of the river Gumtx. All the principal 
palatial buildings, the Residency and the Machhi 
Bdwan, are between the city and th,© river bank. 
South of these buildings, and covering an immense 
space, is the city. This is intersected by a canal 
which falls into the Giimti close to the Marti- 
niferc College, about three miles south-east of ^e 
Residency. A little to the south of this;i||''‘j0ie 
Dilkhiisha, a hunting-box or palace, within^ en- 
closed park. The space between the Resraftney 
and the MartiniSre is occupied by palaces, among 
which the Moti Mahal, the Shab-Manzal, the 
Sikandra Bagh, and Farrabaksh-ki-kothi, are the 
most conspicuous. South of the city, about four 
miles from the Residency on the southern side of 
the road leading to Kimhpiir, is the A'lam Bagh, 
a large walled garden xvith a high and pretentious 
gateway. 

Not counting the position of the native cavalry 
at Miidkipdr, Sir Heniy possessed now three 
military posts. Two of these — the Residency and 
the Machhi Bawan — he made as strong as he 
could. Having regard to possible eventualities 
he removed the spare ammunition from the maga- 
zines, into the Machhi Bawan. He seized the 
earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place 
with Europeans, of storing supplies there, and of 
mounting on the ramparts guns of sorts. Many of 
these were taken from the King’s palaces, and were 
useful only to make a show. In the Residency 
compound, over the Treasury, he posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred sepoys, one hundred and 
thirty Europeans, and six guns — the guns being 
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so placed that they could, at the first alarm, be 
brought to bear on any mutineers. The third 
post was at the old cantonment of Marhion. It 
was garrisoned by three hundred and forty men 
of the 32nd Foot, fifty European artillerymen, 
and, six guns; the three native regiments and a 
battfcijy pf native artillery. Here Sir Henry, for 
the took up his quarters. 

made these preparations Sir Henry 
Lawrence took an early opportunity to move 
the ladies and children into the houses within the 
Residency enclosure. Here also were brought 
the families and the sick men of the 32nd Regi- 
ment. At the same time the clerks, copjrists, 
section-writers, and others of that class were 
armed and drilled. On the 27th of May he 
was able to write to Lord Canning, “both 
the Residency and the Machhi Bawan are safe 
against all probable comers.” Whilst thus pre- 
paring to meet the possibilities Sir Henry 
betrayed none of the anxieties which he felt, but 
went freely amongst the people, endeavouring to 
calm their minds, to reason with them, to lay bare 
to them their folly. It was however too late, and 
he was made every day to feel it. “ I held,” he 
wrote to Lord Canning early in May, “ I held a 
conversation with a Jemadar of the Oudh artillery 
for more than an hour, and was startled by the 
dogged persistence of the man, a Brahman of 
about forty years of age, of excellent character, 
in the belief that for ten years past Government 
has been engaged in measures for the forcible, 
or rather fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. 
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Book a. My interview with him waa oooasioned 

by his commanding officer having specially men- 
tioned his intelligence and good character.’* 

Towards the end of May the long smouldering 
discontent of the turbulent Masalmans of the 
MalhiabM district burst into a flame, and on the 
27th of that month Sir Henry Lawrence detached 
Captain Gould Weston, the Superintendent of 
Military Police, in the hope of restoring order. 
That officer’s escort consisted of a troop of his 
own cavalry and a company of the mutinous 7th 
Oudh Irregular Infantry, under the command of 
MutoioM ^ the gallant Mecham. In the midst of an insolent 
* Mahomedan population, to whom everything was 
a grievance, and from whom Captain Weston 
could ehcit no real tangible cause of the re- 
bellion, these two oflieers were in imminent 
danger.* Their lives depended not less upon 
their own coolness and daring before their avowed 
foes than upon the personal influence they might 
exercise on the wavering fidelity of their escort. 
Happily these essential qualities were not want- 
ing; had it been otherwise, neither Weston nor 
Mecham would have fought their way back to 
Lakhnao with the detachments when recalled by 
Sir Heniy Lawrence the day after the mutiny 
of the troops at Mariaon. 

On the same day, the 27th, Captain Hutchinson 
of the Engineers, Military Secretary to the Chief 

* HatcMnBon’B Narrative the bold dcteimined finuaesa 
of Nvenit %n Oudh, published of Csiptaiu Weston over-^wed 
by authority. Captain Hut- the 3,000 fanatic wretohes who 
ehiason adds : “ ITothing but suirounded biro.” 
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Commissioner, an officer of great talent and daring, 
was ordered by Sir Henry Lawrence to accom- 
pany into the district, as political officer, a column 
composed of two hundred men of the 7th Cavalry, 
and two hundred men of the 48th Native In- 
fantry. The object of sending this column was 
to rid Lakhnao of the presence of men who 
might there be dangerous, but who, posted on 
the northern frontier of Oudh, might be em- 
ployed with advantage to restrain the turbulence 
of the inhabitants. The idea emanated from Mr. 
Christian, through whose districts the column 
would pass. 

Marching from Lakhnao on the 27th, the 
column passed through Malhiabdd on the 28th 
— scowled upon by the armed villagers — and 
reached Sandila the 1st of June. There Hut- 
chinson I’eceived accounts of the mutiny of the 
30th of May at Lakhnao. Ther sepoys heard of 
it by the same post. It became at once apparent 
that they were biding their time. Hutchinson 
endeavoured to calm them by the disbursenient 
of almost the entire contents of the treasure chest 
in the shape of pay. For the moment they seemed 
pacified. Their own senior officers, Captains Bur- 
mester and Staples, believed in them implicitly. 
Meanwhile the column was pressing on towards 
the Gan^s. Hutchinson, who noted the increas- 
ing insolence of the men, urged the officers not 
to allow themselves to be taken in the not which 
was preparing for them on the other side of the 
river. But they were deaf and would not hear. 
The regiment crossed. On the 7th or dth 4he 
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men rose, massacred all but one. Lieutenant Boul* 
ton, who fled to perish elsewhere, and went off 
to Delhi. Hutchinson, accompanied by the pay- 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with 
him had declined to cross the river, returned in 
safety to Lakhnao. 

The precautions I have before referred to had 
not been taken at that city at all too soon. On 
the night of the 30th of May tho insurrection 
broke out. At 9 o’clock the evening gun fired 
as usual. The men of the 71st Eegiment, pre- 
viously told off in parties, started off at this 
signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few mer only of the other infantry 
regiments, and some men of tho 7th Cavalry, 
joined them. Their further proceedings will be 
related presently. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at 
the Residency bungalow at Mariaon. An officer 
of his staff had informed him that he had been 
told by a sepoy that at gun-fire (9 p.m.), the 
signal to mutiny would be given. The gun 
fired ; but all for the moment seemed quiet. Sir 
Henry leaned forward and said to the officer, 
“Your friends are not punctual.” The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when thb dis- 
charge of muskets proved that his staff officer 
had been well informed, and that his friends 
were punctual. 

A strange incident happened a few minutes 
later. Sir Heirry Lawrence, surrounded by his 
staff, was standing on the steps of the Residency 
bungalow, waiting for the horses which had been 
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ordered up from the stables. They vere in the 
full glare of Mr. Couper’s house, which, fired by 
the mutineers, had burst almost instantaneously 
in a blaze. Suddenly the Sdbadar of the sepoys 
on duty at the Residency brought up his guard, 
and halted it facing Sir Henry and his stafE 
.at a distance of about forty paces. The Siiba- 
dar then came up to Captain Wilson, and 
saluting him said, “Shall I order the guard 
to load with ball?” Wilson referred the ques- 
tion to Sir Henry, who replied, “Yes, let 
them load.” The loading then began — Sir 
Henry and the officers still standing in the 
glare of the fire. The thud of ramming down 
the leaden balls was distinctly heard. The 
sepoys then brought up their muskets to the 
capping position. The caps were adjusted. 
The next movement of the sepoys was eagerly 
waited for. They had the elite — the chiefs — of 
the British force at their mercy. One disafEected 
man bold enough could, then and there, have 
decided the fate of Lakhnao. The group stand- 
ing on the steps of the Residency bungalow 
felt this in their inward hearts. But not an 
action, not a gesture, showed that they felt it. 
Yet ^hey must have been relieved when the 
shouldering of arms followed the capping. The 
next moment the horses were brought up, and 
Sir Henry followed by his staff started for the 
lines. 

On his way he found three hundred men of the 
32nd, four guns. Major Kaye’s battery, and two of 
the Oudh force, posted in a position on the extreme 
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Am IS. right of the 71st lines, and contiguous to the 
road leading from cantonments to the dty. 
Recognising the necessity of preventing as far as 
possible communication between the mutineers and 
the evil-disposed in the city Sir Henry took with 
him two guns and a company of the 32nd to 
occupy the road leading from the cantonment to 
the bridge. Ho sent back shortly for the re- 
mainder of the Europeans, and for two more 
guns. Meanwhile, the officers of the native regi- 
ments had hastened to the lines to endeavour to 


lotion of the reason with the men. Many of these, however, 
“ * ■ had already begun the work of plunder. A con- 
siderable body had marched straight on the 71st 
mess, and failing to find the officers — who had but 
just left— they fired it. Very soon after a musketry 
fire from the 71 st lines opened on the Europeans. 
This was replied to with grape, and with such 
effect that the sepoys made a rush to the rear. 
In their hurried course they passed the infantry 
picket, composed of natives, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Grant, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
of his own men tried to save this officer by 
placing him under a bed. But a sepoy of his 
own regiment, who was on guard with him, dis- 
covered the place of concealment to the muti- 
neers, and by these he was brutally murdered. 
Soet^ Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hardinge, taking with 
iidbd. him a few of the Irregular Cavaliy, had been 
patrolling the main street of cantonments, in the 
endeavour to maintain order and to save life and 
property. He was not, however, in suffirient 
force to prevent the burning and plundering of 
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Khe officers' houses and the bazaars. The mu- 
tineers were prowling about in all directions. 
One of them fired at Lieutenant Hardinge, and 
when his shot missed fire he came at him with his 
bayonet and wounded Iiitti in the arm. All this 
time there was great excitement in the luies. 
But gradually some satisfactory symptoms evinced 
themselves. First, about three hundred of the 
13th Native Infantry, with their British officers, 
their colours, and the regimental treasure, marched 
up and enrolled themselves with the British. 
They were followed by a very few of the 71st, 
without, however, their colours or their treasure. 
Of the 48th nothing was heard that night. The 
Europeans still remained formed up in the position 
assigned to them in case of alarm by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, their front flanking that of the several 
native regiments. About 10 p.ar. some of the 
mutineers crept up to and occupied some empty 
lines bearing on that position, and opened a 
musketry fire. Brigadier Handscomb, riding from 
his house straight into the 7l3t lines, was imme- 
diately shot. The fire, however, soon ceased, and 
arrangements having been made to protect the 
Residency bungalow and the part of the canton- 
ment next the city road, and strong guards 
having been posted, the force piled arms and 
waited for the mom. 

At daylight next morning. Sir Henry placed 
himself at the head of the force, and learn- 
ing that the rebels had retired on Mddkipdr, 
followed them thither. Crossing the parade 
ground our men came upon the body of Cornet 
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Baleigli) a newly joined officer, who, left sick in 
his quarters, had been murdered by the rebels. 
At the same moment the mutinous regiments 
were discovered drawn up in line. On sight- 
ing them, hesitation was at once noticed in 
the ranks of the, till then loyal, 7th Oavaliy. 
Their attitude appeared to an officer of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s staff to betoken an intention 
to charge the guns. That officer consequently 
at once directed the guns to open fire on the 
distant line. This prompt action decided the 
matter. The 7th Cavalry, with the exception 
of about thirty, raising a fearful yell, galloped 
over to the enemy, who turned and fled. Our 
troops followed them up for about ten miles 
and took sixty prisoners. In this pursuit Mr. 
Gubbins greatly distinguished himself, capturing 
several of the enemy with his own hand. By 
10 A.M, our force had returned to cantonments, 
the heat being excessive. 

In announcing the suppression of this rising to 
Lord Canning Sir Henry Lawrence wrote ; “We 
are now positively better off than wo were. We 
now know our friends and enemies. The latter 
have no stomach for a fight though they are 
capital incendiaries.” In the respect to which he 
referred he was indeed better off. He was rid 
of doubtful friends. Nearly the whole of the 
7th Cavalry, a few men of the 13th, more than 
-two-thirds of the 71st, a very large propor- 
tion of the 48th, and almost all the irregular 
troops, had shown their hand and departed. He 
could now concentrate his resources. But in 
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other respects the day "was full of foreboding. Boosts. 
Intelligence received from the districts soon made 
it clear that the entire province was in arms 
against British rule. 

Three days indeed prior to the rising at Sft4p^r. 
Lakhnao an incident had occurred at Sitapdr 
which showed very plainly that the train was laid 
at that station and that a single spark would 
ignite it. Sitapdr is the head-quarters of the 
Blairabad or north-west division of Oudh. It 
lies about fifty-one miles from Lakhnao. In 1857 
it was garrisoned by the 41st Regiment of Native 
Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel Birch, 
and by the 9th and 10th Regiments of Oudh Irre- 
gular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, 

Mr. Christian, resided there, together with Mr. 

Thornhill and Sir Mountstuart Jackson, civil 
officers of the Oudh Commission. 

About noon of the 27th of May the vacant Precnreortof 
lines of the 2nd Regiment of Military Police, 
commanded by Captain John Hearsey,* were 
fired. It had not then become generally recog- 
nised that incendiarism was the invariable pre- 
cursor to rebellion. Although, therefore, the 


firing of the lines caused some uneasiness, no 
absolute suspicion was directed to any particular inoendiarun. 
body of men. The sepoys aided in extinguishing 
the fire, and the incident was not immediately 
followed by any overt act of mutiny. 

It would appear that the firing of the lines had 


* Captain Beamey was moBtamlabloandexcellentoffi- 
f<ninerly of the Oudh service, a cer much respected by his men. 
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been a tentative measure. Tbe sepoys were 
anxious to feel their way, to test the credulity of 
their officers, before acting decidedly. They pro- 
ceeded then by degrees. 

Of all the regiments I have mentioned the 10th 


Oudh Irregulars were regarded as the most trust- 
worthy. Great, then, was the surprise in Sitapdr 
JoM z when, five days later, the 2nd of June, it became 

known that the sepoys of that regiment had 
rejected the fiour sent from the city for their 
Rea that the consumption. On the plea that it had been 
adidtetated adulterated for the purpose of destroying their 
caste. They insisted that the flour should be 
thrown into the river. The flour was thrown 


into the river. 


Tho giardens They uow became bolder. The same afternoon 
phmdend. vegiment plundered the 

gardens of the European residents of the ripe 
fruit growing in them. Their officers checked 
them, and, after some time, with success. 


It was now evident that the men were getting 
out of hand. Still, strange infatuation 1 the 
officers, whilst suspecting the other regiments, 
ooBfidenoe believed in their own. Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, 
rfiiioutonMit. commanding the 41st Native Infantry — a regi- 
”* ■ ment which showed itself as truculent as any 
which mutinied — had the most absolute confidence 
in the loyalty of his men. He put that loyalty to 
the test by marching his regiment out on the 1st 
of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the 
mutineers advancing along it from the capital, 
and his men had justified his confidence by firing 
on their comrades and forcing them to alter their 
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route ! After such behaviour it was treason in 
Sitdpdr to doubt the loyalty of the 4lBt. 

Yet Mr. Christian, a man of intellect and in- 
telligence, did not feel secure. The idea of aban- 
doning his post never crossed his mind. Like all 
the members of the noble service to which he 
belonged ho felt that his place was where the 
Government had sent him. For himself he had 
no care ; but reading rightly the signs of the 
times he had deemed it his duty to invite all the 
ladies of the station to occupy his house with 
their children. All responded except four who 
preferred to remain with their husbands. The 
house was well situated for defence, being 
out off on one side from the adjoining ground by 
a rivulet. In front of it, and between it and the 
lines of the dlst, were posted four guns. The 
flanks were guarded by the irregular regiments, 
in whom Mr. Christian was inclined to place 
confidence. 

The incidents of the flour and of the fruit 
robbery on the 2nd of June had been sufficient to 
warn the residents that a crisis Avas approaching. 
But Lieutenant- Colonel Birch still believed in the 
loyalty of the 41st. At sunrise on the morning 
of the 3rd, however. Major Apthorp of that regi- 
ment satisfied himself that the sepoys were no 
longer to be trusted. He communicated his sus- 
picions to Mr. Christian and his Colonel. They 
were soon verified. At 8 o’clock, a company of 
the regiment went off to the treasury to seize the 
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public money, whilst the others, forming up, 
advanced in a menacing attitude against the. guns 
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aud against the irregular regiments on either 
flank of them. 

The safety of the Europeans seemed now to 
depend on the fidelity of the irregulars and native 
gunners. But before this could be tested Colonel 
Birch determined to make one effort to recall his 
men to duty. Accompanied by Lieutenant Craves 
he galloped towards the treasury. Mr. Christian, 
having strengthened the garrison of his house by 
a am^l party of mihtary police, about twenty, 
started to follow the colonel, when Captain John 
Hearsey, who had preceded him, rode hurriedly 
back with the information that that officer and 
Lieutenant Graves hail been shot by their men. 
It was clear now that the sepoys were bent on 
the blood of their officers. The 9th Irregulars 
almost immediately followed the example of the 
4l8t, killing their officers ; the 10th were not slow 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with 
yells against the bungalow, bent on slaughter. 

It is not easy to describe the scone that followed. 
The only possible safety lay in flight, and flight 
was difficult. The rivulet Saraidn, which protected 
the rear of the bungalow against attack, was now 
an obstacle to the fugitives. However it was an 
obstacle that must be attempted. Mr. Christian, 
who had boldly started, rifle in hand, to meet the 
mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned to 
his house to flee with his family. Preceded by 
his wife with an infant in her arms, he suo 
ceeded in crossing the rivulet, but he had 
scarcely reached the opposite bank when he was 
shot dead by the pursuing rebels. A similar fate 
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befell bis wife, ber baby, and tbe nurse. Tbe 
elder child, a girl taken across tbe river by 
Sergeant-Major Morton, was conveyed by bim to 
tbe estate of tbe Mitholi Raja and ultimately to 
Lakhnao where she died. Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
bill were shot dead either crossing the stream 
or just after. Sir Mountstuart Jackson, bis sister, 
Captain Bumes, and some others likewise reached 
the estate of the Mitholi Rajd. There Mrs. Orr 
had already found shelter, and thither Captain 
Patrick Orr escaped from the Mohamdl party to 
be presently referred to. The Mitholi Raja 
afforded to the fugitives only a half-hearted 
protection. Timid and fearing for himself ho 
allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested — and he provided 
them with food. They stayed there till the 
end of October, when, as will be told, the rebel 
troops took the survivors prisoners into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from Sltapdr one party 
guided by Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately 
acquainted with the country, made straight for 
Lakhnao, which they reached. Another party, 
consisting of nine ladies, ten children, and three 
men, reached the same place, by circuitous paths, 
concealing themselves in the daytime, and in- 
debted very much to the zamlnd^ir of Bamkdt, on 
the 28tb of June. A third party, composed of 
Mrs. Phillipps and a few friends, found shelter 
in a village, and remained in concealment there 
for ten months, when they were rescued by a 
column pf Lord Clyde’s army. A fourth party 
escaped to Klakdpt!^, and proceeded thence .with 
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the 'residents of that place and fugitives from 
Shdrhjah&npdr to Mathura, the estote of the 
Dhaordra ^ja. Here they remained in safety till 
discovered by a party of rebel sepoys, who took 
them prisoners towards Lakhnao. But escaping 
on the road some fled into Nipfl. The majority 
remained for some time in concealment, but were 
ultimately discovered by the rebels and taken 
into Lakhnao. A fifth party fonnd their way to 
the estate of the Mitholi Baja as already related. 

But if many thus escaped, some of them only 
for the moment, many too succumbed. On that 
terrible day twenty-four English, men, women, 
and children, were murdered by the sepoys. This 
slaughter but whetted the appetite of the loyal 4l8t, 
How they proceeded from Sitapdr to Farakhdbud, 
and how there they incited the 10th Regiment to 
mutiny and murder has been told in the pre- 
ceding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal regiment, and a 
detachment of the 4th Oudh Irregulars, were, how- 
ever, stationed at Malaon, also in north-west 
Oudh, but considerably to the south of Sitaptir. 
Here the only civil officer was Mr. Capper the 
Deputy Commissioner. His position had been 
long full of peril, for Malaon was on the high road 
to Farakh&bad, and the population of that district 
was the most disorderly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitdplir Mr. Capper had felt the 
loneliness and the danger of his position. The na- 
tives round about his station had intimated in the 
plainest manner possible, short of actual speech, 
thati they knew that the sepoys i^lbre watching 
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their opportanity. But Mr. Capper did not flinch BookIz. 
from his duty. He was at his post when the 
sepoys at Sit^plr mutinied. He remained there 
after they had mutinied. Nor did he entertain sir. Capper 
the idea of leaving it until the detachment at 
Malaon had shown unmistakeably that they, too, 
were about to take the law into their own hands. 

He then mounted his horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

The third district in North-West Oudh is HoJuunat 
Mohamdi. The Deputy Commissioner there was 
Mr. Thomason: his assistant Captain Patrick 
Orr.* 

In a previous page+ I have recorded how some 
of the fugitives from Shahjahanpiir reached 
Mohamdi. I propose now to recount the con- 
dition of that station before, and the events which 
happened subsequently to, their arrival there. 

Neither Mr. Thomason nor Captain Orr had 
been blind or deaf to the signs of the times. 

The position of Mohamdi, almost on the frontier podUon. 

* Captain Patrick Orr was giments of in&ntry. On the 
the second of three brothers, annexation he, too, was made 
all, prior to the annexation, an Assistant Commissioner, 
m the service of the King of He was a brave, zealons, and 
Oudh. able officer. • 

The eldest brother, Alex- The youngest brother, 
andcr, had then rendered ex- Adolphus, was, under the 
oellent service as Assistant Kmg, adjutant of one of his 
to the SnjMrintendent of infantiy regiments. On an- 
Frontier Police. After the nexation he was appointed to 
annexation he was made an command the 3rd ^giment 
Assistant Commissioner. He of Oudh Military Police, which, 
was as able as he was hard- on the outbreak of the mutiny, 
working. was stationed in the Motf 

The second brother. Pa- Mahal, Lak hnao . 
trick, commanded originally t Book VUL Chapter V. 
one ot the Sftg’a regi^ re- page 821. 
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of Kobilkhand and bat a sbort distance from 
Shahjabanpiir, rendered it peculiarly sensitive to 
the insurrectionary feeling of the population in 
our own provinces. The garrison consisted of a 
detachment of the 9th Oudh Irregulars, a regi- 
ment formerly raised and commanded by Captain 
Patrick Orr, under the King of Oudh, before the 
annezation ; two companies of military police, and 
about fifty troopers. 

Alive as were both Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Orr to the gravity of the crisis they were yet 
hopeful that so long as Rohilkhaiid should remain 
quiet they would manage to weather the storm. 
Nor was it until a letter written by Mr. Jenkins 
from Shahjahaupfir, reaching Mr. Thomason on 
the evening of the Slst of May, revealed the 
catastrophe at that station, that the two English- 
men felt that every faculty they possessed was 
about to be tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Mr. Jenkins informed Mr. 
Thomason that the troops at Shahjahanpiir had 
mutinied, that he and a body of fugitives, amongst 
whom were ladies and children, had reached 
Powaen, that the Raja of that place had refused 
them shelter, and it begged that all the available 
carriage might be sent out to bring in the 
fugitives to Mohamdi. 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr. Jenkins’s 
request. At the same time, he and Captain Orr, 
feeling that the crisis was upon them, determined 
to take active measures for the safety of their 
own belongings and of the expected fugitives. 
Their first step was to despatch iWfrs. Orr and 
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cMd to MithaoU, a distance of twenty-six miles. 
The RAja of that place was under considerable 
obligations to Captain Orr, and he was indebted to 
Mr. Thomason for many acts of kindness and 
courtesy. Thither, therefore, Mrs. Orr and her 
child were sent under the guard of some sepoys 
of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the native officer 
commanding which swore fidelity. He kept his 
word. Marching all night Mrs. Orr and the 
party reached Mithaoli at 8 o’clock on the 
morning of the 1st of June. The Raja, however, 
was asleep and would not be disturbed. When, 
at the end of two hours, he did awake, he sent a 
message to Mrs. Orr that he could not receive 
her in his fort, but that she must proceed to a 
place called Katchiani in the jungles, where she 
would be safer — less likely to attract the notice 
of roving mutineers. 

To Katchiani accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. 
After a weary journey of two hours she found 
herself and child in a mud fort, desolate and 
dreary, devoid of ull furniture — ^the very picture 
of discomfort. There she had to remain. There 
too the Rdja visited her that evening, and swore 
to protect her. He did not disguise from her 
that troublous times wore upon them, and that 
the sepoys all over Oudh were pledged to revolt. 

To return to Mohamdi. Having sent off Mrs. 
Orr and her child, Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Patrick Orr turned to provide for their own safety 
and for that of their expected guests. They first 
caused the treasure to be moved into the fort of 
Mohamdf. They then moved with their troops 
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Bow IX. into that fort. This occurred on the Ist of June. 
The day following the Shdhjahdnpdr fugitives 
3 ^' arrived from Powden. Weary, with naked feet, 
ThBtngiUTeB all exhausted, some badly wounded, they had 
with difficulty reached the place, which was 
not to be a place of refuge. Mohamdi was too 
close to the borders of Rohilkhand to be secure. 
It was considered certain that the mutinous 
regiments of that province would soon be upon 
the fugitives. On the other hand up to that date 
no mutiny had, to their knowledge, broken out 
Thay^w in Oudh. Sitapdr was regarded as safe. To 
Sitapdr then Mr. Thomason wrote for carriage 
for the party. His letter reached Mr. Christian 
before mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. 
Christian sent the carriage — ^under charge of an 
escort of sepoys of the Oudh Irregulars. 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with 
the arrival at Mohamdi of this carriage — and of 
Aneaoort this escort. The escort brought infection with 
artiTB*. them. Immediately on arrival they disseminated 
the report that their brethren had been cut up at 
Lakhnao for refusing to become Christians, and 
that they were resolved to be revenged. Captain 
Orr reasoned with the native officers. They know 
him as an old servant of the King of Ou^, and 
his influence with them was not wholly extinct. 
After some conversation they announced their 
intention of marching back to SMpiir, swearing 
that they would spare the lives of the Europeans, 
taking with them Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, 
and allowing the others to go away unmolested. 
Thejr took a solemn oath that they would do this. 
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Their first proceeding was to take possession 
of the treasure ; their next to release the prisoners. 
Then, at half-past 5 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 4th of June they started. The Europeans 
accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed 
into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage- 
carts. The first march of ten miles was accom- 
plished without incident. Of the second march 
only about three miles had been walked when the 
halt was sounded, and a trooper told the Euro- 
peans they were at liberty to go w’^here they 
liked. They pushed on at once towards the 
nearest town, Arangiibad. They had arrived 
within half a mile of that place, when the mu- 
tineers, regardless of their oaths, set upon them, 
and began the work of butchery. Of the Avhole 
party, one alone was spared to tell the tale, and it 
is from his narrative that I am able to collect this 
story of perjury and murder.* It remains to 
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• Captain Patrick Orr. The 
following ia hia account of the 
slaughter. “ Next morning, 
Friday, the Sth. wo marched 
towards Aiang&hdd. When 
we had come about two kosa 
the halt was sounded and a 
trooper told us to go on ahead 
where wo liked. Wo went on 
for some distance when wc 
saw a party coming along. 
They soon joined us, and fol- 
lowed the buggy which we 
were pushing on with all our 
might. When within half a 
mile of Arangdbdd a sepoy 
rushed forward and snatched 
Key’s gun from h'nw and shot 
down poor old ShielB who was 


riding my horse. Then the 
most infernal struggle erer 
witnessed hy man began. 
We all collected under a tree 
close hy, and put the ladies 
down from the buggy. Shots 
were firing m all directions 
amidst the most fearful yells. 
The poor ladies all joined in 
prayer coolly and undauntedly 
awaiting their fate. I stopped 
for about three minutes 
amongst them, hut thinking 
of my poor wife and child 
here, I endeavoured to save 
my life for their sakes. I 
rushed out towards the insur- 
gents and one of our men 
Odidin, 6th. company, ci^ed 
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add that Captain Orr after some adventures, and 
communicating by the vray with one of the fugi- 
tive parties from Sitdpiir — that led by Sir M. 
Jackson — succeeded in joining his -wife and child 
at Katchiani. On arriving there he received a 
communication from the Baja that the mud fort 
at that place was required for the Sitapdr fugi- 
tives ; that it would not be safe for so many to be 
together ; and that it was advisable that he and his 
wife and child should migrate to and live in the 
jungles about Mithaoli. This they did. By this 
term, jungles, the reader must not understand an 
ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade ; but 
ho must picture to himself a vast and dreary 
extent of land, covered with thorny brushwood, 
and where it was necessary to light fires at night 
to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild 
animals. Only the coarsest food was provided for 
them. The other fugitives were then sent from 
Mithaoli to occupy Katchiani.f 

out to me to throw down mj clerks. They denuded the 
pistol and he would save me. bodies of thoir clothes for the 
I did so, when he put himself sake of plunder." The Ust 
between me and tbe men, and above referred to comprised 
several others followed his one civilian, three captains, 
example. In about ten minutes six lieutenants, three ensigns, 
more they completed their a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight 

hellish work They ladies, and four childratL. Of 

killed the wounded and the the dnimmer, who was not an 
children butchering them in European, I can find no fur- 
the most cruel way. With the ther mention, 
exception of the drummer boy t They consisted of Sir M. 
every one was killed of the Jackson and his sister; Lieu- 
above list, . fugitives from tenant Bames ; Sergeant-Mfu 
ShAjeh^npdr, besides poor iorMixrtonandlUr.Siristian'a 
goq^ Thomason and our two little girL Joined after a time 
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Adjoiningthe Khairdbdd division is the northern, 
or Bahrdich division of Oudh, bounded on the 
south by the river Ghagra, separating it from the 
Faizabad division, on the west by the Sarda di- 
viding it from Khairabad, and on the north by 
Nipal. The principal civil station, and the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of the division, Mr. 
Charles Wingfield,* was close to the town which 
gave its name to the division — ^the town of Bahr- 
aich. The other stations were Mathapiir to the 
west, Sikrora to the south, Gondah to the south- 
east. Of these, Sikrora was the principal military 
station. In the month of April 1857, it was 
garrisoned by the 1st Regiment of Oudh Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Captain Daly ; by the 2nd 
Oudh Infantry, under Captain Boileau ; and by a 
local horse battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

by the party from the jungle, 71st Native Infantry. A few 
the fugitives remained in this days later the surviving 
fort suffering great privations dau^tcrof Mr Chnstiandied. 
and subject to repeated at- Thereremained then Mrs. Orr, 
tacks of jungle-fever, till the Miss Jackson, and the child 
25th of October. They were of the former. To save the 
then ordered to deji^, no child her death was simulated, 
one knew whither, under a and she was conveyed in 
guard funuahcd by the B&ja safetr to the house of M&n 
ofMithaolf. With scant cloth- Singh, and ultimately to the 
ing, bare-footed, the men British camp. The ladies re- 
loMed with chains, they were maincd in confinement till the 
taken to Lakhnao, and imjm- 19th of March, when they 
soned in the Eaisar-bdgh, one were rescued by a party of 
of the regal palaces, then Qdrkh&s commanded by two 
atrongly occupied by the re- Bntish officers, and conveyed 
hels. The sufferings of the safely to the comp of Sir 
men did not last long. On James Outram. 
the 16th of November the * Now Sir Charles Wing- 
men were taken out and shot field, K.C.S.I. 
by a party of sepoys of the 
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During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had 
been driven by circiunstances entirely unconnected 
■with the rising storm to remove his head-quarters 
to Sikror4 A man of ability, of culture, and of 
large views, he had not sympathised with the 
sweeping change of system which had inaugurated 
the transfer of Oudh from its Mahomedan king to 
British rule. He had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the territorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small proprietors to a position 
which would enable them ultimately to oust the 
great landowners, was not in accordance with his 
ideas. He had done, then, all that lay in his power 
to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst effects of tho 
process. Tho appointment of Sir Henry Law'- 
rence as Chief Commissioner, coming even when 
it did, was a great support to him. It would have 
been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 

Like his chief at Lakhnao, like that chief’s 
brother at Labor, like Durand at Indiir, like 
William Tayler at Patna, Mr. Wingfield had 
never been a partisan of the “ passing and ground- 
less panic” theory of Mr. Cecil Beadon. He had 
fully appreciated the events at Barhampdr and at 
Barrakpdr. The revolt at Mirath he regarded 
as the practical answer of the sepoys to the policy 
of the Government. He felt, then, than an out- 
break at the military station of Sikrord was a mere 
que^ion of time ; that, given all the circumstances 
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of the case — ^the composition of the native army, 
the annexation of Oudh — ^fche province, a portion 
of which he was administering, would not be the 
last to feel the shook of mutiny. 

Impressed with this belief, and having ab- 
solutely no faith in the men who composed the 
garrison of Sikrora, Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured 
to enlist on the side of the British the members of 
that territorial aristocracy whom the annexation 
of Oudh had done so much to injure. Chief 
among these was Dirg Bij^ Singh, Raja of 
Balrampiir, a town in the north-east comer of his 
division, and close to the Nip£ frontier. R^^ja 
Dirg Bij6h Singh was a man of character and 
sense. He entertained towards Mr. Wingfield 
friendly — even grateful — feelings. He had not 
been innooulated with the poison that pervaded 
the atmosphere, He received, then, Mr. Wing- 
field’s advances with courtesy ; ho responded to 
them ; and even engaged to afford refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to the officers serving in 
his division. 

The views entertained by Mr. Wingfield re- 
garding the general untrustworthiness of the 
sepoys, were fortunately shared by many other 
officers at Sikrorii. Neither he nor they, there- 
fore, thought that either wisdom or courage re- 
quired that the ladies and children should be left 
in a position, defenceless and incapable of being 
defended, until an actual outbreak should occur. 
It happened that an officer of Daly’s Horse, 
Captahi Forbes, was in Lakhnao early in June. He 
knew that his own men would mutiny, and he 
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knew that at Silcrora tliere was no placo of refuge 
in case of an outbreak. Anxious, therefore, for 
the safety of his wife, his children, and his 
countrywomen, he sot out from Lakhnao with a 
party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached 
Sikrora, mounted the ladies on elephants and in 
doolies, and conveyed them safely to the capital. 
Mr. George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, 
by the express order of his uncle, Sir Heniy, 
accompanied them. This move was accomplished 
on the 9th of June. 

The same day the temper of the troops ma- 
nifested itself in a way not to be mistaken. 
Intelligence had reached Sikrora of the revolt 
of the troops at Faizabad on the previous 
day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mounting his 
horse, rode to the neighbouring station of 
Gondah, where was stationed the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars, commanded by Lieutenant Mdes. 
There I must leave him for a moment, whilst 
I narrate tho occurrences at Sikrora after his 
departure. 

The day of the 9th of June was a day of great 
excitement at that station. So violent was the 
manifestation that early the following morning 
the officers of the infantry regiment, — Boileau, 
Hale, and Kendall, — ^mounted horse and rode 
straight for Balrdmpiir. Lieutenant Bonham, of 
the artillery, refused to accompany them. He 
believed in his men ; he certainly possessed great 
influence over them ; and he still hoped that they ' 
would stand by him in the cause of order. He 
elected, therefore, to remmn at Sikrori, alone of 
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all tte officers, and supported only by two farrier 
sergeants and the quartermaster-sergeant of the 
infantry regiment. Had there been no other 
native troops at Sikrora his courage and his 
influence might have prevailed. But the men of 
the cavalry and infantry had broken out; they 
had plundered the treasury, and they wero thirst- 
inff for blood. Even over these men Bonham pevotianerf 

° 1 • Tk - • liiontonant 

attempted to assert authority. .But it was in Bonham, 
vain. His own men would save his life, but they strong fed. 
would not fire on hia comrades. They told him lum of hu 
at last that he must go. They brought him at 
the same time money and a horse, and warned 
him not to pursue a certain road Avhich they 
knew to be occupied by tho rebels. Forced to 
leave, Bonham started with a heavy heart, ac- 
companied by his three sergeants, crossed the 
Ghdgra by an unfrequented ferry, and reached 
Lakhnao the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at Gon- Mr ^fagBo ia 
dah. Ho brought the intelligence that the troops 
at Faizabad had mutinied, and that those at 
Sikrora were on the verge of mutiny. He found 
tlie troops at Gondah scarcely behind their com- 
rades in that respect. They, too, had hoard the 
nows; they, too, were aware of all that had 
happened at Faizdbdd. Before tho night fell they 
had received accounts of the mutiny at Sikrora. 

In vain were they harangued by their commanding 
officer. Their demeanour showed that they, too, 
were preparing for action. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr. "Wingfield 
had not waited for tho overt act, but had started 
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for Balrampdr. The officers aaid the ■vyomeii* 
who remained at the station started as soon as the 
outbreak had pronounced itself, and reached the 
same place in safety. The number of individuals 
who thus received the protection of the was 
nineteen, exclusive of children. They all suc- 
ceeded in crossing into British territory, and in 
reaching GordkhptSr. 

At Bahrmch, the head-quarters of the division, 
were cantoned two companies of the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars, commanded by Lieutenant Longuevillo 
Clarke. The Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Cun- 
liffe and his assistant was Mr. Jordan. The main 
body of the 3rd Oudh Iiregulars mutinied, as we 
have seen, at Gondah, on the 10th of June. As 
it was very clear that the two companies of the 
same regiment would at once follow their example, 
the three officers I have named wisely resolved to 
take advantage of their earlier information, and to 
escape. They started off at once, then, north- 
ward, in the direction of Nanpara, the seat of a 
minor Baja. There, however, admission was re- 
fused them, and they were forced to retrace their 
steps. Keturning to Bahrdich, they started for 
Lakhnao by way of Bairamghat, This was the 
road against which the native gunners of Sikrora 
had warned Bonham. The fugitives, who had 
disguised themselves as natives, found the passage 
over the Gh^a occupied here by the mutineers. 
Trusting to their disguise, however, they em- 
barked on the ferry-boat with their horses. The 


* The ladiea had been ee&t to Lakhaao, vid ffiltrori, cm the 
Sth «>f June. 
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ferry-boat started. At first tbo fugitives ap- 
peared to attract no attention, but they had 
crossed scarcely one-third of the river when the 
cry aixise that Europeans were escaping. In- 
stantly there was an uproar. The sepoys crowd- 
ing into other boats, made for the ferry-boat, thefeny. 
opening at the same time a fire of musketry. The 
boatmen at once abandoned the ferry-boat. Ex- 
posed to a concentrated fire, our three country- 
men wore unable effectively to work the boat, 
thus left to itself, nor to prevent it from being 
homo back by the current to the bank whence it 
started. Before it reached that bank Cunliffe 
and Clarke liad been shot dead. Jordan, taken 


alive, shared the same fate a few days later. 

At Malapdr there were no troops, — consequently MaKpdr. 
there was no open mutiny. The general disor- 
ganisation of the country soon, however, spread 
oven here, and the civil ofScers, prominent 
amongst whom was the Deputy Commissioner, 

Mr. Gronno, wore forced to leave. Having been 
joined by other fugitives, they first attempted to 
make their way down the Sarju river by boat. 

But warned that all the landing-places were ThoofficMs 
occupied, they abandoned this attempt ; they set 
off northward and gained the fort of Mathim, 
belonging to the minor Raja of Dhorairah. 

Thence Mr. Gonne made more than one un- 
successful attempt to reach Lakhnao. At last “nderon. 
even the resource of remaining at Matliian failed 
them. The adherents of the minor Raja proved 
faithless. In imminent danger of their lives they 
had to flee. Three of the parigr seized. The 
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remainder gained the Nipfil hills, where they 
foimd shelter till, gradually, with one exception 
only,* they yielded to the deadly climate of the 
Tarai. 

Faizabad is the eastern division of Oudh. It 
lies immediately south of the Bahraioh division, 
and is divided into the three districts of Faizabad, 
SulMnpiir, and Saloni. The Commissioner was 
Colonel Philip Goldney. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Deputy-Commissioner 
of the district. Captain Reid, were at the head- 
quarter station of Faizab^. The troops here 
consisted of a horse battery of native artillery, the 
22nd Regiment of Native Infantry, the 6th Ondh 
Irregular Lifantry, and a squadron of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry — the whole commanded by 
Colonel Lennox, of the 22nd Native Infantry. 

The officers at Faizabad suffered from no 
delusion regarding the intentions of the mu- 
tineers. The events that had taken place during 
the second week in May at Mirath and at Dehli 
had made it clear to them that their turn would 
come. They took precautions then, at an early 
date, to prepare for the rising storm. With this 
view they began in May to store supplies in a 
house occupied by Captain Thurbum, Special 
Assistant Commissioner. This house was chosen 
because it was surrounded by a walled enclosure. 
This walled enclosure was now fortified. So 
far the authorities at Faizabad acted with 
wisdom and forethought. But they counted like- 


• Captain John Hearsey, commanding 2nd Eegiment Oudh 
Militate Police. 
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wise upon resources which were certain to fail 
them. They counted upon the aid of the pen- 
sioned sepoys and of the landholders of the 
district. To count upon both these classes proved 
they had not fully gauged the depth of the crisis. 

It would seem that it was but natural to count 
upon the aid of the pensioned sepoys. The 
yearly stipends drawn by these men were paid by 
the British Government, and their continuance 
depended on the existence of the British Govern- 
ment. The material interests of this class were, 
therefore, bound up in the maintenance of British 
authority. Old associations too, in many cases 
stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In 
its proper place it will be related how these men re- 
sponded to the appeal made to them by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. But at FaizabAd their numbers were 
too small, their influence was too slight, to weigh 
much in the balance against the rising discontent. 

The case with respect to the landowners was 
different. It must not bo forgotten tliat Faizabad 
was the division regarding which Sir Henry 
Lawrence wrote thus to Lord Canning in April 
1857 ; “ the taldkdurs have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt with. At least, in the FaizabM 
division, they have lost half their villages. Some 
taldkdars have lost all.” It may be said that the 
remark of Sir Henry applied only to the higher 
order of the territorial aristocracy. But in reality 
it referred to the assessment as it touched evexy 
class connected with the soil. It could not have 
been seriously expected that the men who had 
suffered most from our rule would risk their lives 
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to mu, in tain it. No surprise, then, ought to bo 
felt at the laconic record of the Deputy Comniis- 
sioner : “ we found that the zanuudars, however 
well-disposed, would not fight against disciplined 
troops, with guns.” 

The plan of defending Captain Thurburn’s 
house was, then, on the 6th of June, abandoned. 
For a moment. Colonel Goldney entertained the 
idea of sending the ladies and children into 
Lakhnao. But it was too late. The road to 
Lakhnao passed through Dariabad, a station in 
the Lakhnao division; and disorder reigned in 
Dariabad. 

But another plan had a little before been pre- 
sented to Colonel Goldney. The principal taluk- 
ddrs of the Faizdbad division, prominently amongst 
whom may bo named Kdja Man Singh, Udrds 
Singh, Thakiir Narain, Mir Bakir Husdn, and 
Nadir Shah, had scented the mutiny from afar, 
and had warned Colonel Goldney of its approach. 
At this time the most considerable of these men, 
Baja Man Singh, was in disgrace. He was even 
under arrest. It Imppened that one of the assis- 
tant commissioners at Faizabdd was Captain 
Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had well and truly 
served the old regiws when Oudh had her king, 
had known intimately Man Singh, and had con- 
ceived for him a great regard. When, then, the 
Baja fell into disgrace Captain Orr earnestly 
begged his release from arrest. Mdn Singh was 
released from arrest, and in return for Captain 
Oit’s efEorts in his behalf, he offered protection to 
his wife and children in Ms fort of Slu£hganj 
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during the troublous times that were coming. 
Captain Orr communicated the offer to the Com- 
missioner. Colonel Goldney received it just about 
the time when the journey of the ladies to Lakhnao 
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had been pronounced impracticable. He, in con- He agrees to 
sultation with the other officers, determined to . 


ask the R4ja so to enlarge his offer as to include 
all the ladies in the station. Raja Mtin Singh 
was commxmicated with by Captains Reid and 
Orr. He agreed to receive the wives and families 
of the civil officers, but demurred to a larger 
number on the ground that secrecy would thus be 


rendered futile. Finally, however, he agreed to »nd finally 
receive all, provided that due caution were oh- o^or^ 
served in movement. generally. 


With one exception the wives of the regimental 
officers decided not to accept the offer of Man 
Singh. Not only did they distrust liim, but they 
and their husbands considered that the movement 


would serve as a signal to the sepoys to mutiny. 

On the night of the 7 th of June, however, the Some taka oa. 
ivives and children of the civil officers, and the ”****" 


wife and children of the Executive Engineer, 
Captain Dawson, started for and reached Shdh- 


ganj. They were followed to the same place, the 
following morning, by the wives and children of 
the staff-sergeants. 

That night the sepoys rose in revolt. More Thesqwys 
audacious than their comrades elsewhere they did ’ 

not pretend a grievance, but loudly asserted that, 
feeling they were stronger than the English, they 
intended to turn them out of the country. The 
senior Rissaldar of the 15 th Irregular Cavalry 
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took oommand of tke brigade, and endeayoured to 
induce the men to murder their officers. But the 
sepoys had not then wound themselves up to the 
pitch of blood-thirstiness. They were anxious to 
rid themselves of their officers, but not to take 
their lives. Keeping them under restraint all 
night in the quarter-guard, they procured four 
boats for them, and in the morning gave them 
money and told them to be off. The boats were 
unprovided Avith boatmen, but they had oars. 

Faizabad is on the river Ghaghra, navigable 
thence to Bhalid, where it joins the Ghinges. 
Four boats containing the fugitive Europeans, 
and propelled by them, started before sunrise on 
the morning of the 9th of June. The mutineers 
who had plundered the treasury, and sacked the 
houses, did not interfere with thorn. But — strange 
contradiction — whilst protecting them against th^ 
more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding 
them to depart, they sent a messenger begging 
the men of the 17th Regiment of Native Infantry 
to slay them on their way. The 17th, stationed 
at A'zamgarh, a station in British territory near 
the eastern frontier of Oudh, had arrived within 
a few miles of Faizabad on the 8th of Juno. Their 
line of march lay along tho right bank of the 
Ghaghra. Their hands were already red with 
blood. They were willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to the call. 
They intercepted the two first boats at Bdgam- 
ganj, about twelve miles by the road from 
Faizabad, though far longer by the river. Here, 
at a point where the stream was the most narrow. 
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they opened fire on the fugitives. A few mo- 
ments later, and from the opposite bank, there 
started boats full of armed men to attack their 
left flank. Recognising the impossibility of re- 
sistance Colonel Groldney counselled a run for life. 
The Colonel, too old to run himself, remained to 
die. Seven, however, including, curious to relate, 
a Mahomedan sepoy of the 22nd, T6z All Khan, 
who had linked his fate to that of the British, 
followed the recommendation and ran across 
country. Two of- the party were drowned en- 
deavouring to cross a stream. The remaining 
five reached Amorah in safety. Here they Avere 
joined by the three officers, who had formed the 
crew of the fourth boat, and who had abandoned 
her on account of her sloAvness of pace before 
she had reached the point where the men of the 
17th had been lying in wait. The party, thus 
augmented to eight, pushed on across countiy. 
Betrayed at Mohadaba by two policemen whom 
they had trusted they Avere attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly 
pimsued, they lost first Lieutenant Lindsay, then 
Lieutenants Thomas, English, Ritchie, and Ser- 
geant Edwards. There noAV remained only Lieu- 
tenant Cautley, Sergeant Busher, and Tez All 
Khdn. In the chase that followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher 
escaped for the moment but was captured the 
next day. His life, however, was spared, and at 
the end of ten days he was released. He ul- 
timately joined Captain Lennox at Captainganj, 
where he found also his fellow fugitive, T6z Ali 
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KTiiln. The fugitives who had remamed in the 
first and second boats, numbering eight, were 
massacred to a man. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the 
first, the second, and the fourth. But there was 
another manned by five officers, headed by Colonel 
O’Brien. This boat, following the first and second, 
had put in at the town of Ayodhya,* the birth- 
place of Ram — ^the town that gave its name to the 
province. Here they exchanged their boat for a 
larger one, and hired native rowers to row it. 
They then lay down hidden by the thatch and 
matting from the gaze of inquiring eyes, whilst 
the natives pulled away singing a national air. 
The boat thus passed unsuspected through the 
hostile array, and the fugitives reached Danfipiir 
in safety. 

But some had remained at Faiz4bad. Amongst 
these were Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of thfe 
Artilleiy, and her three children. Mrs. Mills had 
refused to accept the hospitality offered by Min 
Singh. When the mutiny broke out, she at- 
tempted to conceal herself in the city ; but sink- 
ing for want of food she was obliged to discoyer 
herself to the leader of the mutineers. HeW 
her and her children across the Ghaghri into the 
Gorikhpiir district. Here she wandered for eight 
or ten days from village to village. A tender 
and delicate lady, her sufferings were terrible. Her 
youngest child died from the exposure. At last 
B4ja M4n Singh hearing that there was an 

* The name Ayodhya, hue Avadh, and Avadh to Avdh or 
been graduaJl^ corrupted to Ovdk. 
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English lady in distress, fetched her in to Shdh- 
ganj, provided for her wants, and after a few days 
rest, sent her and the sergeants* wives into Gor&kh- 
pdr. Her husband was one of those murdered in 
the second boat. 

Colonel Lennox and his family had not started 
with the other officers in the boats. At 2 p.h., 
however, finding the sepoys becoming riotous and 
insolent for plunder he and they set out. They 
soon came upon the blood-tliirsty 17th. But it 
was night. Realising their danger, they crept, 
unobserved, from their boat, and made their way 
into the Gorakhpiir district. They were soon, 
however, taken prisoners, and confined in the fort 
of Nazim Mir Mahomad Hds4n Khan. The Nazim 
was disposed to be friendly. Threatened by the 
mutineers, he concealed the fugitives in a reed 
hut in rear of his zanana, and kept them there for 
nine days. He then made them over to an escort 
sent for them by the Collector of Gorakhpdr. On 
their way to that station, they picked up Sergeant 
Busher, and the sepoy, T6z All, as already 
ra^ated. 

wliiSre is still a party of the officials of Faizab^l 
whose fate has to be recorded. I allude to the 
civil officers who had not started in the boats. 
These were Captain Reid, Captain Alexander 
Orr, Captain Thurbum, and Mr. Bradford. 
The wives and children of these gentlemen were 
under the protection of M£n Singh at Shahganj, 
where e^^o were Captain Dawson, Executive 
Engineer, Corporal Hurst of the Sappers, and a 
clerk named iitzgerald. 
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When the mutiny broke out the four gentle- 
men just mentioned were together. Momentarily 
separated from, but soon rejoined by, Mr. Brad- 
ford, they reached Shahganj on the 11th. M4n 
Singh was not there. He had gone to Ayodhya, 
probably to watch the course of events. Thence 
he had sent a message to say that he had made a 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of 
which he would be able to afford protection to 
the women and children, but not to the men ; 
that these must depart instantly, as his house was 
to be searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and that night 
the party including ladies and children, and con- 
sisting of thirty-eight souls, set for the river. 
Twenty-nine of them reached its bank, eight 
miles below Faizabdd, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing the remaining nine had broken 
down.* It was impossible to wait for them. 
The country, especially that in the vicinity of the 
river-bank, was swarming with mutinous cavalry. 
The twenty-nine then started. Their boat pro- 
ceeded for some time with only occasional alarms ; 
but on the second day it was lured by the agent 
sent with it by Man Singh into a position between 
two forts by both of which it was commanded. 
Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There 
was no help for it. After suffering much from 
hunger, from exposure, and other causes, and 

* This contained the ser- and were ultimately sent into 
geants* wives And children. Qoiildipdr with Mrs. Mill, as 
They returned 8h4hganj alieoidy related. 
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after constant detention, the fugitives reached booxXK. 
Gdpfflpiir on the 21st of June. By the loyal Edji 
of that place they were cordially received, hos- i— T' 

pitably entertained, and provided with the means Loyaiiy of 
of proceeding to Danitpdr, where they arrived the 
29th of June. 

Sultdnpilr, the chief town of the district of Snitfinpib. 
that name, lies on the right bank of the river 
Glimti, almost in a direct line between Faiz- 
dbad and Allahabad. The principal civil officer 
was Mr. Block, C.S. SulMnpiir was the head- 
quarters of the IStli Regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Colonel S. Fisher, one 
of the most gallant and daring officers in the 
service. 

On the 5th of Juno, Mr. Block received intima- SymptoM 
tion from a native official, a Mahomedan, whom “*®"*“y* 
he had sent on duty to Chandah, that mutinous 
sepoys from Jdnpdr in British territory had ar- 
rived at that place, professing themselves to be in 
correspondence with the troops at Sultanpdr, and 
declaring their resolve to kill all the Europeans. 

This intimation was repeated the following day. 

Mr. Block at once ordered the man back to Sul- 
tdnpdr, and communicated the intelligence he had 
received to Colonel Fisher, who at once de- 
spatched all the ladies in the station in the direc- 
tion of AlMhabad under charge of two officers. 

The Mahomedan returned to Sultunpdr the 8th of 
June, saw Colonel Fisher and Mr. Block, told 
them that the Janpiir sepoys had plundered 
Ghandah and were on their way to Sult^piir, 
that their own men were not to be depended 
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upon, and advised them, whilst there was yet 
time, to leave the place. This Colonel Fisher 
and Mr. Block decided not to do. 

Early next morning the 1st Regiment of Military 
Police, commanded by Captain Bunbury, rose in 
revolt. Colonel Fisher rode down to their lines, 
followed by his men, to endeavour to recall them 
to order. Whilst he was addressing them, a 
policeman came round and shot him in the back. 
He fell mortally wounded from his horse. Bis 
own men had been passive spectators of the deed. 
They would not now approach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant. Lieutenant Tucker, to 
tend him in his last agony. Whilst tliey permitted 
this, however, they turned upon the second in 
command, Captain Gibbings, shot him, and then 
shouted to Lieutenant Tucker to be off. By this 
time Colonel Fisher’s last agony was over, and 
Tucker, having nothing more to do, mounted, 
and, riding for his life, succeeded in reaching tho 
fort of Edstam Sdh, on the banks of the Gdmti. 
By this chief he was sheltered. He eventually 
reached Banaras in safety.* 

Meanwhile, the Mahomedan already referred to 
had conveyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan news 
of Colonel Fisher’s death, and of the mutiny of 
the troops. The two gentlemen started off to flee, 
and reached a small house in the vicinity of the 
station. Imprudently stopping here, whilst their 
guide was sent to ascertain how matters were pro- 

* Captains Bunburjr and pitalitj from the same diief* 
Smith, Meutenant Lewis and tain. Dhey all reached Ba> 
Dr. CDonel also received hos* ninuu 
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gpessing in the station, they were attacked and 
murdered. 

Thus did Sult^pdr pass into the hands of the 
rebels. These, after plundering the houses and 
securing the treasure, started off in the direction 
of Lakhnao. 

The other district station in the division of 
Faizabad was Saldm. The Deputy-Commissioner 
here was Captain L. Barrow.* The troops con- 
sisted of six companies of the 1st Oudh Irregulars, 
commanded by Captain Thomson. By the exer- 
tions of the officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in June. On that day 
intelligence arrived of the mutinies at Sultanpiir 
and elsewhere, and of the approach of mutineers 
from other stations. The next day the troops 
threw off the mpsk and revolted. The officers 
succeeded in leaving the station in safety, and in 
reaching the fort of Daraopiir, possessed by a 
taldkdar, E4j4 Hanwant Singh of Kala Kankar,t 

• Subsequently Chief Com- on bidding him farewell, Oap- 
miasioner of Oudh. tain Barrow expressed a hope 

t This noble Eujp&t had that he would aid in suppres- 
bcen dispossessed, by the sing the revolt, he stood erect, 
action of the revenue system as he replied : “ Stihib, your 
introduced by the British, of countiymen came into tlus 
the greater part of his pro- country and drove out our 
perty. Keenly as ho felt tho king. Ton sent your officers 
tyranny and the disgrace, his round the districts to oxamine 
noble nature yet declined to the titles to the estates. At 
regard the fugitive chiefs of one blow you took from me 
the nation which had nearly lands which from time imme- 
ruined him in any other light moriai had been in my family. 
tha-n as people in distress. He I submitted. Suddriily mis- 
helped wem in their distress, fortune fell upon yoi. 

He saw them in safety to people of the hmd rose against 
their own fortress. But when, you. You came to me whom 
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da^'ba'd. 

Bow JX. who not only sheltered them, but escorted them 
*^**’^^ ^ to the ferry opposite AlMh4Md. It deserves to 
Jww 10 . recorded that ten of Captain Thomson’s sepoys 
continued faithful and never left him. 

We come round now to the division from whose 
capital we started — the division of Lakhnao. 
The other two district stations here were Piirwd 
and DaridbM. 

DaiiiUd. At Dariabad, on the high road from Faizabdd 
to Lakhnao was quartered the 6th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry, commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes. 
This officer was zealous, active, and much liked by 
his men. It is scarcely possible that oven had no 
extraordinary temptation assailed them they 
would have remained faithful, for they were 
bound by the ties of blood and caste to the men 
who all ai'ound them were rising in revolt. But 
they were tempted beyond the ordinary tempta- 
tion. In the public treasury of Dariabad lay 
stored £30,000 in silver — and they knew it. 
Captain Hawes knew it too, and knowing that fact, 
and the inevitable consequences which would ensue 
were the money to remain at Dariabad, he had 
made an effort, in the early part of the last week 
Hutinyot of May, to cscort it into Lakhnao. In this at- 
ttoiepoy*. tgjjjpt j^e was baffled by the ill-will of some of 
the men of his regiment. But Captain Hawes 
was a man who did not lightly resign a well 

you Lad deBmilcd. I have country.” It is satisfactory 
saved you. But now, — ^now to be able to add, that after 
I marcb^ at the head of my the suppression of the mutiny 
retainers to Lakhnao to try his lands were restored to this 
and drive you from the true-hearted gentleman. 
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digeeted idea. On tlie 9th of June, he made a 
second effort. On this occasion he succeeded, 
amid the cheers of his men, in escorting the money 
outside the station. But he could not persuade 
them to take it furthex’. A portion of them 
suddenly mutinied, gained the upper hand, and 
drove their officers a^vay. Captain Hawes es- 
caped by a miracle. “ He was repeatedly fired at, 
sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at 
others, single deliberate shots.”* But he escaped, 
and not only he, but, after various adventures, all 
the other officers, civil and military, with their 
wives and children, belonging to Dariabad. After 
the departure of the Europeans, the mutineers 
proclaimed Wtijid AH Shah, ex- King of Oudh, as 
their king. 

Pilrwit is about twelve miles from the Ganges, 
not far from the high road between Kanhpilr anti 
Laklinao. There were no troops there. The 
Deputy-Commissioner there. Captain Evans, main- 
tained his position in his district till the end of 
June, sending in all the information he was able 
to glean regarding affairs at Kslnliplir. His own 
wife and children, his assistant, Mi’. Arthur Jen- 
kins, were at that ill-fated station. Captain Evans, 
loyally assisted by his Mahomedan officer of 
police, Mansab AH by name, was able to keep 
open communications till Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
force had succumbed. After that catastrophe, it 
was impossible for him to remain at his post. 
He, therefore, retired on Laklmao. 
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410 THB SITUATION IN LAKHNAO 

To that city we most now return. We left it 
on the 81st of May, just after the outbreak thea:e 
had been suppressed by the vigour and energy of 
the Chief Commissioner. We return to it on the 
12th of June. In the interval every station in 
the province had been lost to the British. W riting 
on that day to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West, Sir Henry Lawrence thus expressed 
his sense of the situation : — “ We still hold the 
cantonment, as well as our two posts, but every 
outpost (I fear) has fallen, and wo daily expect 
to be besieged by the confederated mutineers and 
their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 
up, but every day brings it nearer that condition 

All our irregular cavalry, except about 

sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps, are either very shaky 

or have deserted The irregular infantry 

are behaving pretty well, but once we are besieged 
it will bo black against white, with some very few 
exceptions. More than a hundred police deserted 
last night, and since I began this page I have 
received the report of the military police post 
having deserted the great central gaol over which 

they were specially placed Then, again, 

we ought to have only ono position. I put this 
question to some sixteen oflBlcers five days ago, 
but all stood out for the two positions. I am 
convinced they were wrong, and the best of them 
now think so, but we are agreed that, on the 

whole, the Residency is the point to hold 

The taliikd^rs have all been arming, and some 
have already regained possession of the villages 
of wUch Mr. Gubbins dispossessed them.” On 
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the day following he expressed a similar opinion 
in a letter to Lord Canning. After enumerating 
the native troops still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added : “ few of them can be ex- 
pected to stand any severe pressure. We, how- 
ever, hold our ground in cantonment, and daily 
strengthen both our town positions, bearing in 
mind that the Residency is to be the final point 
of concentration.’* These extracts will suffice 
to show how fully Sir Henry Lawrence appre- 
ciated the situation. I propose to describe in the 
next chapter the manner in which he met the 
storm when it actually burst over his head. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tab repression of tlio mutiny of tlio 30th and 31si 
of May at Lakhnao had, at least, rid the canton- 
ments of the least trust wrorthy of the sepoys. 
But the incessant labour, mental and bodily, 
the deprivation of sleep, the constant anxiety, 
had told on the already overtasked strength 
of the Chief Commissioner. His spare frame 
daily became still sparer, physical strength 
diminished under mental toil. His medical 
advisors insisted then that he should rest for a 
time from the labours of his office. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, I have already stated, had been on the 
point of proceeding to Europe for the benefit of 
his health when he was summoned by Lord 
^ Canning to Oudh. Regarding that summons as a 
'call of duty, with characteristic forgetfulness of 
self, he had obeyed it. But the fatigues, the 
exeitondient, the anxiety had now made his state 
worse then it had been when his medical adyisers 
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had ordered him home from Rajpiitana. It was 
necessary that he should rest. 

No one had felt less confident as to his power 
to stand the Wear and tear of work in trying 
times than Sir Henry himself. His strength he 
knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might, and 
probably would, have felt satisfied that the 
Government would on his demise provide a fit 
officer as his successor. But the circumstances 
were not ordinary. In the then state of the 
country the Government had not the means to 
send to the province a successor from outside its 
borders. They might not even have the power 
of communicating with those in the province 
itself. In that case the succession would, by 
right of seniority, devolve upon a civilian in whose 
judgment and capacity for the post Sir Henry 
Lawrence had no confidence. 

To prevent the possibility of an occurrence 
which he could not regard in anticipation in any 
other light than as a public misfortune, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, feeling his strength daily failing, 
despatched to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram in which he earnestly recommended that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the 
office of Chief Commissioner might be conferred 
on Major Banks, and the command of the troops 
on Colonel Inglis. “ This,” he added, " is no time 
for punctilio an regards seniority. They are the 
right men, in fact the only men for the places.” 

The Major Banks referred to was the Commis- 
sioner of the Lakhnao division. He belonged to 
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the Bengal Army, He was distinguished by the 
wide range and the depth of his acquirement, by 
his thorough knowledge of the natives of India, 
by administrative talents of the highest order, by 
a large fund of humour, and by his large>hearted 
sympathies. He was the most promising political 
officer who had not actually attained the highest 
grade in that branch of the Indian Service. For 
languages he had a remarkable talent. He was 
familiar alike with Persian, with Hindi, and with 
Sanskrit. Major Banks had filled several ap< 
poiutments with distinction; had gained the 
esteem of men so opposed to each other as 
were Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dalhousie; 
and, on the annexation of Oudh, had been selected 
by the latter to be Commissioner of one of the 
four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as 
Commissioner of Lakhnao Banks speedily jus- 
tified Lord Dalhousie’s opinion. How he had 
impressed a man not easily deceived is apparent 
from the recommendation made by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to Lord Canning that Banka should 
succeed him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, the other officer 
referred to, commanded the 32nd Foot. He was 
in the prime of life, an excellent soldier, active, 
energetic, and quick-sighted. The native army 
having mutinied, and the only remaining reliable 
troops being European troops, it was praoticaUy 
necessary that the officer commanding the Euro- 
pean regiment should have the chief militaiy 
authority. It was, to repeat Sir Heniy Law- 
rence’s remark, ** no time for punctilio ** as re- 
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gards seniority. The recommendation, then, vraa 
charaoterised by practical good sense. 

Five days after the despatch of this telegram, 
the health of the Chief Commissioner seemed to 
give way entirely. On the 9th of June, “an 
alarming exhaustion came on, and the medical 
men pronounced that further application to busi- 
ness would endanger his life.”* In consequence 
of this sudden illness, a provisional council was 
formed of Mr. Gubbins, the Financial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial Commissioner, 
Major Banks, Colonel Inglis, and the Chief En- 
gineer, Major Anderson. Of this council, Mr, 
Martin Gubbins was the President. 

The character of Mr, Gubbins has thus been 
sketched by Sir Henry Lawrence: “He is a 
gallant, energetic, clever fellow, but sees only 
through his own vista, and is therefore sometimes 
troublesome.” Now at this particular period, the 
“vista” of Mr. Gubbins showed him the danger 
of retaining the armed remnants of the native 
regiments, the necessity of trusting the native 
military police. As president of the Council of 
Five he insisted, then, that the sepoys who stiU 
remained in the lines should be disarmed and 
dismissed. In vain was it pointed out to him that 
tliese men had stood the test ; that they had been 
tried in the fire ; that they had not ordy resisted 
temptation, but had acted wiGi spirit against their 
comrades on the 30th and 31st of May. Mr. 
Guhbins would listen to no argument. Opposed 
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in the Council, he yet step by step caarried oulhaf 
favourite measures, until, on the 11th of June, h» 
actually started off to their homes all the sepoys 
belonging to the province. This act had upon 
Sir Henry Lawrence an effect more decisive than 
the prescriptions of his medical advisers. It 
roused him to action. Shaking off his weakness, 
he immediately dissolved the Council, resumed 
authority, the following day recalled the sepoys, 
and “had the satisfaction of seeing numbers 
return to their post, with tokens of delight, the 
honesty of which was verified by their loysilty 
during the siege.”* 

Sir Henry Lawrence was particularly desirous 
to retain the services of a large portion of the 
native troops. He believed that those who had 
stood the ordeal of tho 30th of May would thence- 
forth remain faithful. Ho believed that without 
the aid of native troops his position at Lakhnao 
would not be tenable. And he believed, like- 
wise, that by judicious arrangement, it would be 
possible to ensure loyalty and good service from 
those who still remained. On resuming office, 
then, he directed his energies at once to this 
matter. He collected all the Sikhs from the 
three native regiments, and formed them into 
one battalion ; the Oudh men he likewise banded 
together, rejecting those only who had given 
evidence of disloyalty. Sir Henry had recourse 
likewise to men of another class. Confident that 
many of the men who had served in the Company’s 

* MS. Memorandum, quoted bj Merivale. lAfe of Sir 
Ben/ry Lamenoe, 
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pnor to the annexation had carried with 
th<^ to their homes their military pride and their 
fidelity to their masters, he summoned by circular 
to Laiinao all of their number who would care 
to re-enlist for the cause of order. The response 
to this summons was very remarkable. About 
fire hundred pensioned sepoys hastened to Lakh- 
nao. Amongst them were the gray-headed, the 
halt, the maim — even the blind — some on crutches, 
— ^all anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry 
gave them a kind and cordial reception. He 
selected about a hundred and seventy of them 
for active service, and placed them under separate 
command. The number of the native brigade 
was thus brought to nearly eight hundred. 

That night the whole of the cavalry of the mili- 
tary police remaining at their head-quarters at 
Lakhnao broke into revolt. The cavalry were 
under the special command of Captain Gould 
Weston, and he at once rode down to their 
lines, situated near the Dil A'r^m Kothi on the 
left bank of the Giimti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they 
were starting and exhorted them to listen to the 
voice of duty and of honour. But his efforts 
proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The next morning (the 12th of June) the 3rd 
Regiment of Infantry of the Military Police 
mutinied at the Moti Mahal about a mile and a 
half from the BaiUie Guard. Captain Adolphus 
Orr, who, although he had removed his family 
into safety at the Residency continued to occupy 

27 
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lus lumse near bis men, fortunatelf 
uninjurod, and riding in bot baste to the 
tendeut reported that the regiment bad gohe<dl 
in tbe direction of the Dil Edsba Park, and WM 
in full march towards K£nhpiir. Weston was «tt* 
taL ^ geged at tbe time with Mr. Ommanej, the Judioiai^ 
Commissioner, but on hearing the evil tidings Ite 
instantly, without one moment’s hesitation, rushed 
from tbe house, mounted the first horse he could 
find from the picket of the 7th Oavahy, and 
galloped after the mutineers. He overtook them 
about five miles from the Residency. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate the danger of his posi- 
tion. There be was — a solitary European — in tb» 
presence of about eight hundred men who had 
mutinied, and who fully intended to pin in the 
attempt to drive the English out of India. One 
shot would have sufficed to lay low the da ring 
Frank. But it was that very daring that saved 
Weston. The bolder spirits were captivated by 
it. Dashing aside the muzzles already pointed 
towards their English commander they declared in 
reply to his appeal to them to return to their duty 
that they must go — they were committed to it— hut 
OjirM ^ that his life should not be taken. They then fell 

Suing, m and marched onwards. A few men of the 2nd 

Regiment of Military Police who had been on 
guard at ^reston’s house but who had joined the 
mutiuov /i3rd Regiment, determined to remti&i 
with him, and they returned to the Residency 
that night to tell of W estou’s escape from death, 
which, baring in mind tlm force of evil example, 
and the foot that scorea d officers had already 
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On their way back they were met by the 
oamirj and the two guns of the little force 
despatched in pursuit, under Colonel Inglis, and 
w4dch had f ar outstripped the two companies of followed up. 
Her Majesty's 32nd intended for their support. 

But the ground was broken and difficult, and 
although the artillery did some execution and 
the native troopers out up a few stragglers, a 
fair blow was not struck at the main body. 
.Meanwhile a considerable number of the muti> 
ne^ hfid occupied a village on the further side 
of some ravines, our infantry had not come up, 
and the day was fast closing. Colonel Inglis, 
therefore, wisely determined to desist from fur- 
ther pursuit, and brought back his men much 
exhausted after a long and trying march in an 
exceptionally hot day. The enemy lost about 
twenty killed and had many more wounded, 
whilst some ten prisoners were captured. Two 
of our troopers were killed, and others were 
wounded, including their gallant native officer; 
two of the Europeans succumbed to sun-stroke, 
and Mr. Thornhill of the Civil Seiwice, a man of Mr. Thom, 
great, even remarkable, daring, was twice seriously 
wounded. 

Since the mutiny of the 30th of May efforts to 
make the Besidency defensible had been pushed mndette* 
on with extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing 
had been connected by breastworks ; ditches had 
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Book IX. been excavated in front of them, and parapets 
^ erected behind them ; at certain points rSmparts 

7 m u thrown up and embrasures had been 

pierced; slopes had been scarped; stakes and 
palisades fixed ; some houses had been demolished ; 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud 
walls ; windows and doors had been barricaded ; 
walls had been loop-holed. All the ordnance 
belonging to the ex-King of Oudh that could be 
found in the city was brought within the defences. 
Some houses outside the walls of the Besidency 
were left solely because time had not remained to 
level them, as had been intended. They tons 
afforded shelter to the enemy, who not only made 
them points of observation to watch the garrison, 
but kept up from them a heavy fire on the defences. 

Mdeie Nor was the MachM Bdwan neglected. Sir 
Henry Lawrence had originally resolved to hold 
this post in conjunction with the Besidency, only 
to concentrate on the latter when 'threatened in 
overwhelming force. With this view he had 
strengthened it and made it habitable for Eu- 
ropeans. He then stored it with food and ammu- 
nition. On the 13th of June, Sir Henry Law- 
rence was able to write to Lord Canning in the 
words already quoted ; “We hold our groimd in 
cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
positions, bearing in mind that the Besidency 
is to be the find point of concentration.’’ Sir 
Henry continued to strengthen the MachM Biwan 
till the very last, believing that the preparations 
made would be greatly noised abroad, and vtoidd 
affect the morale of the enemy. 
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A terrible anxiety -whicb preyed upon Sir Henry B«wm 
Lawrence about this time, was caused by his inabi- 
Kty to assist Sir Hugh Wheeler, then beleaguered 
at KSnhpiir. The scission of communication with sir Heaxy’a 
that station on the 6th of June had made it clear 
that the native troops there had mutinied. That 
they had gone further, and, under the leadership 


of N4n& Sahib bad besieged the British general in 


his barracks, had been shortly afterwards made 
known. Then there came from General Wheeler 


earnest appeals for help. Mr. Gubbins, generous, 
sympathetic, strong-willed, and eager, urged him 
to comply with these appeals. But it was, in point 
of fact, simply impossible. How it was so cannot 
more fitly be expressed than in Sir Henry’s own 
words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 16th of Hui«a«»» 
June the Chief Commissioner said : “ I am very moring to 
sorry indeed to hear of your condition, and grieve **••**■ 
that I cannot help you. I have consulted with 
the chief oflScers about me, and, except Gubbms, 
they are unanimous in thinking that with the 
enemy’s command of the river, we could not 
possibly get a single man into your intrenohment. 

I need not say that I deeply lament being obliged 
to concur in ^is opinion, for our own safety is as 
nearly concerned as yours. We are strong in 
our intrenchments; but by attempting the passage 
of -41)16 river, should be sacrificing a large detach- 
ment without a prospect of helping you. Pray 
do not think me selfish. I would run much risk 
could I see a commensurate prospect of success. 

In the present scheme I see none.” A week 
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later he wrote to Lord Canning; “It is deep 
grief to me to be unable to help E^hpdi*; I 
would run much risk for Wheeler’s sake, but an 
attempt, with our means, would only ruin our- 
selves, without helping Kdnhpiir.’’ No military 
critic will question the soundness of tiiese views. 
To cross the Ganges, even with the entire force 
at the disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face 
of the army serving under Nan& Sahib, would have 
been impossible. 

A few days later a letter reached Sir Henry with 
the information that Wheeler had agreed to treat 
with Nana Sdhib. He then knew that aU was over. 
His forebodings were confirmed by the receipt 
of details of the massacre on the 28th of June. 

“ If Nanhpdr holds out I doubt if we sh^ b» 
besieged at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrence 
written to Lord Canning on the 23rd of June. 
But five days later he learned that Kanhpiir had 
fallen. Prior to that date, and with more cer- 
tainty every day, had come the intelligence that 
the mutinous troops of the Oudh Irregular force 
— ^the troops who had revolted in the provinces — 
were gradually collecting at a place called Naw4b- 
gdnj Bird Bank!, only twenty miles from LakhnaO. 
The subsequent movement of these troops, whose 
numbers were not inconsiderable, obviously de- 
pended on the result of the leaguer of Edhup^*. 
It was known on the 28th that that plaoe%afd 
fallen. The following morning the advaneed 
guard of the enemy’s force marched on Chinhat, 
'a village on the Faizibid road, within eight nkSes 
of tl^e Besidency. 
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Tids gare Sir Henry a^. opportunity at which 
he clutched. With the foresight of a real ge> 
neral opposed to Asiatics he felt that for him to 
await an attack would be to invite a general in- 
surrection, whereas, an effective blow dealt at the 
advanced troops of the rebels would paralyse their 
movements, and spread doubt and hesitation 
amongst them. He hoped and believed, in fact, 
that it might not be impossible to reply to Kanh- 
ptir by Ghinhat. To say that because he did not 
succeed his plan was bad and impolitic is not a 
logical argrument. His plan was justified alike by 
military science and by political considerations. 
Whilst he fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost nothing by defeat. He 
did not, in a word, risk part of his general plan, 
nor was he in a worse position after his defeat 
than that which he had occupied before he went 
out to fight. In some respects, indeed, his 
general position became more assured, because 
more clearly defined. 

Sir Heniy’s first step was to withdraw the 
troops from the cantonments and to bring them 
within the Besidenoy. He then ordered that a 
force composed of three hundred men of the 32nd 
Begiment ; two hundred and thirty men of the 
regular native infantiy ; the small troop of volun- 
teer cavaliy, thirty-six strong; one hundred and 
twenty trocars of the Oudh Irregulars ; ten guns 
end an 8-inoh howitzer, should assemble at the 
iron bridge at daylight the following morning to 
npiroh thence at once in the direction of Ghinhat. 
It deaerveB here to be remeiriced that of the ten 
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guns six were manned by natives and four only 
by Europeans. The howitzer was on a limbw 
drawn by an elephant driven by a native. 

The force had been ordered to march at dawn, 
but the necessary arrangements caused unavoid- 
able delay, and tbe sun was already high — ^it was 
past 6 o’clock — when it marched from the iron 
bridge across the Giimti in the direction of 
Ghinhat. After marching three miles along the 
metalled road it reached the bridge spanning 
the rivulet Kukrail. Here a halt was ordered 
whilst Sir Henry with his staff, and a few cavalry, 
rode in front to reconnoitre. Prom the summit 
of a rising ground under some trees he could see 
nothing. He then and there decided to return to 
Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant-General 
to countermarch the force, in view to its marching 
back. This order was carried out, when suddenly 
fresh instructions arrived for the force to move on 
towards Ghinhat. The men then advanced along 
“a newly raised embankment, constructed of 
loose and sandy soil, in which every now and then 
gaps occurred, indicating the positions of future 
bridges.”* The force was formed in regular 
order. An advanced guard of cavalry, with 
vedettes thrown out, led. This was followed, 
first, by the 8-inch howitzer, then by the four 
guns manned by Europeans, then by four manned 
by natives. An hundred and fifty men of file 
13th Native Infantry came next, followed by two 
guns manned by natives, then three hundred 
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men of the 32nd Foot, and then by the remaining 
native troops, eighty in number. After marching 
in this order for about a mile and a half they 
descned the enemy drawn up at a distance of Descries the 
about twelve hundred yards, their right covered 
by a small hamlet, their left by a village and a 
lake, their centre resting on the road. Simul- 
taneously the enemy saw them and at once opened 
a heavy round-shot fire. 

Sir Henry immediately halted his column and o* 
deployed the infantry into line. Then placing * 
his European guns in position, and ordering the 
infantry to lie down, he returned the enemy’s fire. 

A continuous cannonade from both sides was now 
kept up. Then, after something of a lull, which 
induced many officers to believe that the British 
were getting the best of the day, the enemy sud- 
denly divided, and menaced both flanks in con- 
siderable force. That on the British left was 
made not only in overwhelming numbers, but from 
the cover of the village of Ishmailganj — a village 
which ran parallel to that part of our line occupied 
by the 32nd. The fire from this village caught The enemy 
that regiment in flank, and in a very few minutes 1^” °* *** 
nearly half of its number present, with a large 
proportion of officers, including the commanding 
officer, Lieut.-Oolonel Case, were lying dead 
or disabled on the ground. Meanwhile every 
efibrt had been made to bring the native artillery 
into action but with very indifferent success. 

The native artillerymen were traitors. Two of 
the guns had been upset in the ditch, and the 
traces of some of the othma had been out. 
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Elated intli their first success, the eaeaj 
pressed heavily ou, and a retreat) became neoes* 
sary if any of the force were to be saved. A r^ 
treat was then commenced, the 32nd necessariij, 
from the position they had occupied near the roa^ 
leading ; the native infantry protecting the rear. 
The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped their 
g^s on either flank of our force, and continued 
to pound it with grape all the* way to the Kd- 
krail bridge. So heavily was the column pressed, 
that few of those who were hit were saved, a 
fact borne out by the extraordinary proportion 
of killed to wounded — ^in the 32nd alone one 
hundred and fifteen to thirty-nine. As the 
retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kdkrail a large body of “^the rebel cavalry was 
descried immediately in their line of r^reat. 
They were in considerable force. But on bur side 
there was no hesitation. Captain Badclifie*s 
trumpet sounded the charge, and instantly our 
thirty-six horsemen dashed at the enemy. A 
more gallant charge was never made. It appalled 
the rebels. They did not wait for it but turned 
and fled. The line of retreat was secured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The 
enemy’s infantry was pressing on. All our gun- 
ammunition was exhausted. In this diletnTtMi. 
Sir Henry showed a nerve and decision not to be 
surpassed. He placed the guns on the bridge 
and ordered the portfires to be lighted. The fwpt 
had all the hoped-for effect. The enemy idimnk 
back from a bridge apparently defended by loadod 
guns. They at once relaxed their puxBuit^ Mid 
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oor little army succeeded in gaming the shelter 
of the city and in retiring in some sort of order 
on the Machhi Bawan and the Besideni^. Their 
losses, however, had been most severe, and they 
had left the howitzer and two field-pieces behind 
them.* 

Immediately after crossing the Kdkrail bridge 
Sir Henry Lawrence made over the command to 
Colonel Inglis, and, followed by his staff ofiB.cer, 
Captain Wilson, and by his secretary, Mr. Couper, 
— who, acting throughout the day as his aide-de- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and courage — 
galloped, unattended by any escort, through the 
city to the Residency. Arriving there. Sir Henry 
ordered out fifty men of the 32nd, under an 
officer, Lieutenant Edmonstone, to the iron bridge 
over the Gdmti, in view to their being posted in 
the two houses on either side of the bridge, to 
defend it. Towards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The 
fifty Englishmen, covered by a fire from two 18- 
pounders in the Redan battery, held it success- 
fully, though not without loss, till noon. The 
enemy then desisted, and crossed the river by 
another bridge. Our men were then finally with- 
drawn. This defence was a very gallant a&ir. 

That the loss of the battle of Chinhat should 
precipitate the crisis was certain. But the crisis 

* XlwBe two field-pieces Bonham of the Artillery to 
were, ^ however, spiked by save the howitzer would 
Ch^tiaii Wilson, the Assist- most assuredly, had £fir 
ut Adjutant-Qtaietal, before Henry Lawrence lived, have 
thogr wwe left. heroic auned for that officer the 
sftMs ttAde by L^tenaat viotaria Gross. 
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JftwciX would have equall j come had there been no battle. 

And the battle, unfortunate in its immediate 
j^sb. ^Bults though it proved to be, had at least this 
advantage, — ^it removed from Sir Henry’s mind 
any doubt he might have had as to his ability to 
hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his despatch, that, had both posts been held, both 
must have fallen ; and he ascribes the ooncentra* 
tion of the troops on the better position of the 
two to Chinhat. 

Oabnneai in Of the behaviouT of Sir Henry Lawrence on 

^7 Ij'it one opinion has been recorded. 
That opinion is ably summarised in the record 
of a gallant soldier, the Assistant Adjutant- 
General throughout the siege. “ Throughout 
that terrible day, during the conflict," records 
Captain Wilson, “and when all was lost, and 
retreat became all but a rout, and men were 
falling fast, he displayed the utmost calmness 
and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, he sat on 
his horse on the KiikraJl bridge, rallying our men 
for a last stand, himself a distinct mark for the 
enemy’s skirmishers, he seemed to bear a charmed 
life.” 

The first consequence of the defeat was the 
occupation of the city by the rebels 'and the 
uprising of the discontented spirits within it. 
That very night they began to loop-hole many of 
the houses in the vicinity of and commanding 
the Machhi Bawan and the Eesidenc^. The fol- 
^bandoDfla. l<wing moming they opened a heavy muskelay 
fir^>upon both. Sir Henay had. foreseen thi* 
actionTand had prepared for it. Besolved to eon* 
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oentrate all his defensiye efforts on the Residency 
he signalled the following night to the garrison of 
tihe Machhi Bawan to evacuate and blow up that 
fortress. These orders were admirably carried 
out by Captain Francis, 13th Native Infantry, 
then commanding at that post. A quarter of an 
hour past midnight the garrison of the Machhi 
B^wan entered the Residency with their guns 
and treasure, without the loss of a man. Shortly 
afterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty 
barrels of gunpowder and of five hundred and 
ninety-four thousand rounds of ball and gun 
ammunition announced the complete destruction 
of that post. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time The time for 
chosen for this operation. The enemy had deter- tion fortn, 
mined, before they commenced in earnest to be- 
siege the Residency, to devote a preliminary night 
to the plunder of the shops of the town. They 
were engaged in this congenial work when the 
explosion of the Machhi Bawan signified to them 
that they had missed a great chance. 

The troops of the garrison, consisting of nine Thegairiaim. 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans* and seven 
hundred and sixty-five native, were now concen- 
trated in the Residency. To all appearances the 
situation was desperate. Not only were the Theweaic- 
fortifications incomplete, but the enemy had at ^^2** 
once occupied and loop-holed the houses which 
had been left standing outside and close to those 

* These were composed as officers, not with English regi- 
foQowi:'— 82ad. Foot, 535; ments or Aitilleiy, 100 ; Civil 

Seth Foot, 50 ; AxtQlery, 89 ; and TJuooyenanted, 153. 
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{ortifioations. The west and boii!(& faces of S<» 
enclosure were praoticallj undefended, the bastioii 
which had been commenced at the angle of 
two faces having been left unfinished. Lookingf 
at the weakness of our resources and the com* 


parative numbers of the besiegers and the besieged 
it is not wonderful that Sir Henry himself, at the 


first moment, scarcely expected to hold out, wildi<* 
out relief, for more than ten or fifteen days.* 


And if the enemy had possessed as leader a 
real soldier, such was the advantage of their 


position, so great was their superiority in point of 
numbers, it is possible that the earlier forebodings 
of Sir Heniy might have been realised. A 
general who would have freely sacrificed his men. 


and whose men would not have flinched from his 


summons, might well liave taken advantage of the 
disaster of Chinhat. The Eesidency was not, in 
a military sense, defensible, and must have suo- 
cumbed to the determined onslaught of deter- 
mined men, vastly superior in numbers to the 
garrison. * 

OomiMriKin But it is a remarkable fact that the mutiny 
produced no general amongst the mutineers — 

A^tio Ml- not a single man who understood the importance 
of time, of opportunity, of dash, in war. It ia, 
too, worthy to be noted, that whilst no men in lh,e 
world have a greater contempt of death than the 
natives of India, they yet almost always shrink from 
a hand to hand encounter with Europeans. Still 
more are they averse from an attack on a fortified 
position defended by Europeans. If carelessness 
* Bia letter to Qeneral Havelock, dated 80th of Jme. 
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flf liiSd be oourige no people in the world are 
braver than the natives of India. But the courage 
which is required to make a man a real soldier is 
something more than mere carelessness of life. 
Snoh a man must be anxious to affront death, to 
court it. He must be indifferent to pain ; must 
be capable of enjoying the delirium of battle ; 
.must be animated by a love of glory, and above 
all by a confidence in his superiority to his 
enemy.. Xone of these qualities are possessed by 
the native soldier to the same extent as by our 
own countrymen; whilst, with respect to the 
last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps 
it is mainly because the native soldier opposed 
to the British soldier, far from feeling the con- 
Mence I have referred to, is imbued with the 
conviction of the enormous superiority of his 
enemy, that his moral nature is cowed, and he 
cannot fight him as he can and does fight a 
feUow Asiatic. 

Certainly in the case of Lakhnao this moral 
power was a strong factor on the side of the 
British. There they were, few in numbers, oc- 
cupying a position, not, in a nailitaiy sense, 
defensible; Wo sides of it, indeed, practically 
undefended. To attack them came an army enor- 
mously superior in numbers, flushed with victory, 
and. occupying positions which commanded a 
great portion of the defences. To. all appearance 
&e victory of the attacking party was 'assured. 
It was not gained, simply because the inferior 
moral nature of the Asiatic, shrinking involun- 
tarily from actual contact with the European 
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behind defences, neutralised the superiority of 
numbers. 

What was the position ? Let the reader imagine 
a number of houses, built for ordinary domestic 
purposes, originally separated from each other by 
small plots of ground, but now joined together 
by mud walls and trenches — ^the mud walls for 
defence from outer attack, the trenches for pro- 
tection against the enemy’s shells ! Such in a 
few words was the enclosure known to the world, 
from the principal building within it, as the 
Residency. It is true that the walls of the 
houses were thick, that the bricks were of that 
small class peculiar to India during the last 
century, and that they were cemented by well- 
tempered mortar. But even the strongest houses 
constitute but a poor military position. This 
position, moreover, was blockaded and attacked 
by the enemy before, as I have said, a single 
part of it had been made really defensible. As 
the blockade progressed, and whilst the enemy 
were erecting batteries, mounting guns, throwing 
up barricades, and loop-holing the empty houses 
outside of, but close to the enclosure, the gar- 
rison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and 
continuous fire maintained upon them, to repair, 
and in some cases even to strengthen their de- 
fences. These defences were naturally rough, run 
up under enormous difficulties, and never in their 
most finished state deserving the names of regular 
fortifications. The houses of the several occu- 
pants, and the batteries erected along the line of 
intrenchments came to be regarded as posts, and 
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each of these posts \^as oommanded by an 
officer. What these posts and who these officers 
were will be related in due course. At present, 
I have to do with the earliest and most regrettable 
incident of the siege. 

Since the retirement of our force within its 
lines of defence the fire of the enemy upon it had 
been continuous. Night and day, from the tops 
of surrounding houses, from loop-holed buildings, 
from every point where cover was available, they 
had poured in a perpetual fire of round shot, of 
musketry, and of matchlock balls. Many of the 
garrison who were in places considered before 
the siego perfectly safe were liit. But no place 
was so exposed as the Re.si(lency itself, and on it 
a well directed fire was constantly maintained. 
Moreover, the enemy had recourse to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and guns, 
and these effectually concealed them from our 
sharp-shooters. 

But long before the cautious system of attack 
thus described had attained its full development, 
the garrison sustained an irreparable loss. 

Sir Henry Lawrence occupied in the Residency 
a room convenient for the purpose of observing 
the enemy, but much cx])o.sed to their fire. 
There, the day after the defeal at Chmhat, 
he was seated conversing with his secretary, 
Mr. Oouper. Suddenly an 8-inch shell, fired from 
the very howitzer we had lost at Chinhat, fell 
into the room, close to them. It burst, however, 
without injury to either. The whole of the staff 
then implored Sir Henrjrio remove to a less exposed 
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position. But this he declined to do, remarking 
with a smile that another shell would never 
be pitched into the same room. Later in the 
day, when it was evident the enemy’s round-shot 
were being directed at the Eesidency and were 
striking the upper storey Captain Wilson and 
Mr. Couper again pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to be moved. He pro- 
mised to comply on the morrow. The following 
morning he went out to post and arrange the 
force which had come in from the Machhi Bawan 
and to place the field-pieces in position. He 
returned tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. 
He lay down on his bed, and transacted business 
with the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Wilson. He was engaged in this work when 
suddenly a howitzer shell entered the room, and 
bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when he died. Captain Wilson’s account of the 
event is as follows : — 

“During the first day the enemy threw an 
8-inch shell from the howitzer they had captured 
from us into the room in which Sir Henry and 
Mr. Couper were. It burst close to both, but 
without injury to either, and curiously enough 
did little damage. We now urged Sir Henry 
to leave the Besidency and go elsewhere, or 
at least go down below into the lower storey. 
This, however, he then declined to do, as he 
laughingly said he did not believe the enemy had 
an artilleryman good enough to put another shell 
into that small room. Later in the day some 
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round shot came into the top storey of the Resi- 
dency; and in the evening Mr. Oouper and I 
both pressed him to go below, and allow his 
writing things and papers to be moved ; and he 

promised that he would the next day.” 

“Towards 8 a.m.” (on the 2nd) “he returned, 
greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), and 
lay down on the bed with his clothes on, and 
desired me to draw up a memorandum as to how 
the rations were to be distributed. I went into 
the next room to write it, but, previous to doing 
so, I reminded him of his promise to go below. 
He said he was very tired, and would rest a 
couple of hours, and that then he would have 
his things moved. In about half an hour I went 
back into the room unth what I had written. 
His nephew, Mr. George Lawi'ence, was then 
lying on a small bed parallel to his uncle’s, with 
a very few feet between them. I went betiveen 
the beds, and stood on the right hand side of 
Sir Henry's, with one knee resting on it. A 
native servant was sitting on the floor pulling 
the punkah. I read what I had written. It was 
not quite in accordance with his wishes, and he 
was in the act of explaining what he desired 
altered, when the fatal shot came ; a sheet of 
flame, a terrific report and shock, and dense 
darkness, is all I can describe. I fell on the 
floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was quite 
stunned. I then get up, but could see nothing 
for the smoke and dust. Neither Sir Henry nor 
his nephew made any noise, and, in alarm, T 
cried out, ‘ Sir Henry, are you hurt ? ’ Twice 
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jo^a punkah had come down with the ceiling, and a 
great deal of the plaster, and the dust and 
smoke were so gfreat that it was some minutes 
before I could see anything; but as they gra- 
dually cleared away I saw the white coverlet of 
the bed on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now 
rushed in and placed Sir Henry in a chair. I 
then found that the back of my shirt was all 
blown off (I had on only a shirt and trowsers), 
that I was slightly wounded by a fragment of 
the shell, that our cliief was mortally wounded ; 
and that the servant pulling the punkah had had 
one of his feet cut off by another fragment of 
the shell. Mr. George Lawrence was alone of 
the four in the room unhurt.” 

Charaoterof Sir Henry Lawrence was one of those rare 
characters which it is difficult to over-praise. 
The adjective “noble” expresses most nearly 
what he was. His thoughts and his deeds were 
alike noble. In one of the eloquent and effective 
speeches which he who was then Mr. Disraeli 
delivered when in the cold shade of opposition 
“ justice ” was most felicitously described as being 
“ truth in action.” The life of Sir Henry Law- 
rence was a witness to the soundness of this 
aphorism. The nobleness of his nature, the 
honesty of his mind, his unqualified love of 
justice, displayed themselves in his every act. 
He was just to others because he was true to 
himself. Than his, it is difficult to imagine a 
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purer, a more imselfisli, a more blameless, and at 
the same time a more useful life. He, at least, 
did not live in vain. Great as were his services 
to his country those he rendered to mankind 
were still greater. The establishment of the 
Lawrence Asylum — ^an institution which provides, 
in the healthy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instruction, for the children of our 
European soldiers, was not the least important of 
those services. To it Sir Henry gave his time, 
his savings, the energies he could spare from his 
duties. He inoculated his friends and the Go- 
vernment of India with his ardour. For more 
than thirty years that institution has borne tes- 
timony to the practical nobility of the spirit which 
founded it. 

It must not be imagined that because he pos- 
sessed great virtues Sir Henry Lawrence was 
fashioned after the manner of the monks of the 
middle ages. There could not be a greater mis- 
take. He was essentially human with strong 
human passions. His passions, indeed, had been 
brought gradually and by long training very much 
under control.* Fet, even when they burst the 
bonds, there was something noble about them too. 
He never concealed the aiiuoyanoe which had been 
caused him by having been “ cavalu'riy elbowed 
out of the Panjab.” He felt that he had been 
wronged, that injustice had been done him, that 

* He did not admit this, us Lawrences, has strong 
Writing of Mr. Coverly Jack- passions not under much con- 
son, he says : “ He is an able trol.” 
and energetic man, hut, like 
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^vantage had been taken of bis generosity, and 
he showed that he felt it. This wrong, he ad- 
mitted, had caused him to fret even to the injury 
of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgiveness 
of those who had so wrung him when the stain on 
his reputation, as he regarded it, was removed 
by Lord Canning. “ I can now,” he writes, 
“ more freely than ever forgive Lord Dalhousie.” 
In his personal dealings with other men the 
nobleness of his nature is reflected by the love, 
the respect, the affection, he drew towards him- 
self. “ Few men,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
commenting on his demise, "few men have ever 
possessed to the same extent the power which he 
enjoyed of winmng the hearts of all those with 
whom he came in contact, and thus ensuring the 
warmest and most zealous devotion for himself 
and for the Govemment which he served.” The 
deep affection with which he was regarded when 
living survives to the present day. Of no 
man is the recollection more warmly cherished. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for no man ever 
excited so much enthusiasm m others. When he 
arrived at a decision those to whom he communi- 
cated felt that the subject had been thoroughly 
considered in all its bearings, and that the 
order was final. His elevation excited no 
envy. His natui-e and his policy alike incited 
him to trust. He believed in the honour, the 
right feeling, the public spirit of those with 
whom he was brought in contact until they 
actually showed themselves unworthy of hii 
confidence. He gamed, to a greater extent than 
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any Englialiman of tlie present century, the trust 
of the natives. He gained this trust by his abso- 
lute frankness. Far from flattering them, far 
from simulating a regard -which he did not feel, 
his frankness was carried to the extremest limit. 
But they believed in him. They had a saying 
that “ when Sir Henry looked twice up to Heaven 
and once down to earth, and then stroked his 
beard, he knew what to do.” He devoted all 
his energies to the country he served so well. 
In a word, he was a striking type of that class, 
not a rare one, of the public servants of England, 
who give themselves without reserve to their 
country. That Sir Henry Lawrence felt to the 
last the inner conviction that he had so given 
himself wholly and unthout stint, is evidenced 
by the expression of his dying Avish, that if any 
epitaph were placed on his tomb, it should be 
simply this ; ” Here lies Henry Lawrence who 
tried to do his duty.” 

The credit of the successful defence of the 
Residency at Lakhnao is due, in the first place, to 
Sir Henry Liiwi-encc. He alone made it possible 
successfully to defend it. Three weeks before any 
one else dreamed of the chance even of a siege 
he began to lay in supplies. He did more. To 
ensure the pi’orapt provisionmeut of the place he 
paid for the supplies so stored considerably in 
excess of their market value. It is a fact, not 
perhaps generally known, that he did this in spite 
of the written protests of men so highly placed 
that they might almost be called liis colleagues. 
He oaus^ to be brought into the Residency the 
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treasure from the city, and, whenever feasible, 
from out-stations. The treasure amounted to a 
very large sum. To obviate the necessity of 
placing a guard over it, he buried it, and made 
it the site of a battery in the Eesidency enclo- 
sure. He collected there the guns, the mortars, 
the shot and shell, the small arms, the ammunition, 
and the gram. A great portion of the latter he 
caused to be stored under-ground. He strength- 
ened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared 
away the obstructions close up to the Residency. 
He did all this before the siege commenced. And 
it was owing to lus care, his energy, his deter- 
mination, hia foresight in respect of these things, 
that the gallant men who survived him w'ere able 
to ofFer to the foe a successful resistance. 

The value of that successful resistance to the 
general interests of England in India has never 
publicly been sufficiently appreciated. It appears 
to me that this is the proper place, dealing as I am 
with the character of the man who made that 
'successful resistance possible, to estimate, it. An 
event which occurred nearer to us in the autumn 
and winter of last year will bring more vividly 
before the reader than any description the value 
of the successful defence of Lakhnao. I allude to 
the defence of Plevna by the Turks. That 
splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months 
two Russian armies, and gave time to Turkey 
to organise whatever means she might have to 
prolong the contest. Now the Lakhnao Resi- 
dency was the Plevna of India. It is not too 
much to assert that the siege of the Besidency 
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kept in Oudh for five months immense' masses 
of the regular army* — troops who but for that 
defence would have been employed either in over- 
running the North-West or in reinforcing the 
garrison of Dehli. It was the splendid defence of 
the Eesidency that kept those troops from harming 
us, that gave time to England to send out re- 
inforcements. That defence was, in a word, 
necessary to the maintenance of the hold of 
England on India. That that hold was pre- 
served sums up, briefly, the amount of one por- 
tion of the debt incurred by England to Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

Sir Henry died, I have said, on the 4th of July. 
In consequence of his death-bed instructions 
Major Banka assumed the chief civil authority, 
whilst the command of the troops devolved upon 
Brigadier Inghs. 

The ground on which were built the detached 
houses now about to be attacked was an elevated 
plateau, the surface of which was rough and un- 
equal. The defences traced around it had the 
form of an irregular pentagon. A glance at the 
accompanying plan will show that regarding 
the point indicated as “ Innes’s house ” as the 
northern-most point, its eastern face ran irregu- 
larly parallel with the river Gdmti as far as the 
Baillie Guard. From that point to “ Anderson’s 
garrison ” constituted the south-eastern, and from 

*^BeBideB the regular troops heeu drafted mto the local 
were manj thousbiud men and police force of the conn- 
helonging to the ex-kmg's try; also the numerous re- 
wmy, and many of whom had talners of the taltUcdirs. 
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AaderBon’B garriBon to “ Gubbins’B battery,” the 
BOutb-weBtern face. The western face compre- 
hended the line between Grubbi3aB’B battery and 
Innes’s garrison. 

Innes’s garrison occupied a long, commodioua 
lower roomed house, containing several roome, 
two good verandahs, and having a flat roof. It 
was commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan of th^ 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was 
the Redan battery, at the apex of the projecting 
point of high level ground. This battery was 
armed with two IS-pounders and a 9-poundor, 
It was commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Law- 
rence of the 32nd Foot. 

The line of intrenchments between the Water 
Gate and the Banqueting hall, transformed into a 
hospital, was commanded by Lieutenant Lang- 
more of the 71st Native Infantry. It was 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Residency and the Banqueting 
hall, we come to the Treasury buildings situated 
below and to the eastward of the latter known 
under the name of the Bailey Guard. This was 
armed with two 9-pounders and an 8-inch howitzer, 
commanded by Lieutenant Aitken, 13th Native 
Infantry. Polio wiug the outer tracing we come 
to Fayrer’s house with one 9-pounder, commanded 
by Captain Gould Weston, late Superintendent of 
the Military Police; to the Financial garrison 
post commanded by Captain Sanders, 13th Native 
Infantry; and to Sago’s house, commanded by 
Captain T. T. Boileau, 7th Cavaliy. The two 
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last-named buildings were commanded by the 
Post office armed with two IS-pounders and a 
9-potmder, and whose garrison was under the 
orders of Lieutenant Graydbn. 

Following the line of outer-works we arrive at 
the Judicial post, an extensive upper-roomed 
house, conxmanded by Captain Germon 13th 
Native Infantry. Next to that, and forming the 
south-eastern angle of the position, was Ander- 
son’s post, — a two-storied house surrounded by a 
wall, with two good verandahs, and intrenched 
and loop-holed. No battery was attached to 
this post. It was commanded by Captain R. P. 
Anderson, 2oth Native Infantry. 

The Kdhnpdr battery, constructed of earth and 
palisades, was the next post. This was armed 
with an 8-pounder and two O-pounders. This 
was the only post the commandant of which was 
constantly changed. The reason Avas that it 
was so entirely commanded by the enemy’s 
works, that when they concentrated a heavy 
fire upon it, no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it Avas 
entirely commanded by the house Imhiud it. It 
thus remained to the end a part of our de- 
fences. The Thug jail, occupied by the boys of 
the Martiniere College, and commanded by their 
principal, Mr. Schilhng; the Brigade Mess, a 
high and convenient building, commanded by 
Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and the Sikh 
squares; led to Gubbins’s post, armed Afnth two 
9-pounders and an 18-pounder, and commanded 
by Major Apthorp, 4l3t Native Infantry. Be- 
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tween this post and the Church garrison were 
the Bhiisa intrenchments and sheep pens, slen- 
derly defended by the officers and soldiers of the 
Commissariat Department. The Church garrison 
consisted of about a dozen Europeans. It was 
stored with grain. This leads us back to Innes’s 
house, whence we started. 

Of the garrisons within the line of defence may 
be mentioned Ommaney’s post, connected by a 
lane with G-ubbins’s post and supported by the 
residents of the B4gam Kdti, few in number and 
principally on the staff. 

It must always be remembered that on the 
morrow of Chinhat this plateau was, in a military 
sense, indefensible. In many places barricades of 
earth constituted the only defence against the 
enemy. Nor was it easy to repair the want. “ It 
is difficult,” wrote a staff officer, “to chronicle 
the confusion of those few days, for everywhere 
confusion reigned supreme.” The same autho- 
rity gives a little further on examples of this 
confusion. After mentioning the severe wound 
received by the commissariat officer, Lieutenant 
James, at Chmhat, and the consequent disorder 
in that department, he paints in graphic terms 
how the bullocks, deserted by their attendants 
and wandering about in search of water, fell 
into wells; how fotigue parties of civiliana and 
officers, after having been engaged many hours in 
repelling the enemy’s attacks, had to spend six or 
seven more in burying the dead cattle ; how the 
horses of the troopers of the 7th Cavalty who 
had deserted, maddened for want of water, broke 
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loose and fought with each other, unheeded by 
the over-worked garrison. 

The enemy was not ignorant of the confusion 
that reigned behind those weak ramparts. Why 
did they not take advantage of it? They had 
guns, they had position, they had over- whelming 
numbers. One determined rush, or an unceasing 
succession of determined rushes, and though their 
losses would have been enormous, the position 
must have been carried. The reader will have 
already answered the question. They did not 
attempt those rushes because they were entirely 
Asiatics and the defenders were mainly Europeans ! 

The course which they pursued, and the means 
adopted by the garrison to baffle that course, 
have been described in immortal language by the 
Brigadier who commanded the defence.* It 
would be difficult to add to the grandeur of that 
simple and expressive story. Regarded from a 
literary point of view it is a model of despatch- 
writing. But it is far more than that. Its 
greater merit lies in the fact that it records 
with unsurpassed urodesty, untinged by a shadow 
of self -laudation, a long deed of heroism, unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with 
reverence so long as the pulse ol the English 
heart beats high in appreciation of what is brave, 
of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Chinhat that 
prompt advantage at which an English army 

• DemaieKofBrigadierInglif ^art'meni, given at full length 
to &e aeeretary to the Oovem- in Appendix B. 
i\f India, Military De- 
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would hare clutched, the rebels, for nearly three 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They did indeed occupy the houses 
which commanded them ; they erected batteries ; 
they placed guns in position ; they dug trenches 
to protect their men from our shells ; and for the 
entire period I hare mentioned, that is from the 
1st to the 20th of July, they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, not less than eight 
thousand men, and probably a larger number, 
firing at one time into our position. Their fire 
was very effective. The mosques, the houses 
which from want of time to destroy them had been 
allowed to stand, the not very remote palaces, 
afforded them commanding positions. Their shells 
penetrated into places before con.sidered absolutely 
secure. Many succumbed to this ince.ssant rain of 
projectiles. Mrs. Dorin was killed in an inner 
room of Mr. Grubbins’ house; Mr. Ommaney, of 
the Civil Service, was mortally wounded on the 
4th of July; Major Francis, of the 13th Native 
Infantry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th ; Mr. 
Polehampton, the chaplain, the same day, severely. 
Before the 20th of July dawned, the list of casual- 
ties had been increased by Mr. Bryson, at one time 
Sergeant-Major, Ipth Lancers, shot through his 
head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dashwood, 48th 
Native Infantry, who succumbed the same day to 
cholera ; by Lieutenant Charlton, 32ud Foot, shot 
through the head on the 1.3th; by Lieutenant 
Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by Lieu- 
tenants Bryce and O’Brien, wounded on the IGtiii ; 
by Lieutenant Harmer wounded, and Lieutenant 
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Artibur killed, on Hxe 19tli. That day also, Mr. bookiSl 
F olehampton, wounded on the 7th, died of cholera. 

In addition to these officers, many privates, Euro- 
peaoB and natives, succumbed. A few of the 
latter deserted to the enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of the rurthar 
enemy's fire was even greater. Thus on the 15th enemy’* fire. 
Anderson’s house was entirely destroyed by round 
shot, though still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
the 18th, many round shots were fired into the 
Post office, Fayrer’s house, Gubbins’s, and the 
Brigade mess-house. At one time the rebels 
succeeded in setting the Residency on fire by 
firing carcasses into it. At another they threat, 
ened an assault on Gubbins’s post. In fact they 
had recourse to every possible expedient excepting 
one, and when they did attempt that one it was 
met gloriously and successfully. 

The garrison during these three weeks had Proceeding* 
their work cut out for them. The order, so con- nson. 
spicuous by its absence in the first hours of the 
siege, was gradually re.stored. By the 10th ar- 
rangements had been made for securing and 
feeding the bullocks, whilst the survinng horses, 
after scores had been shot down, had been got 
rid of by turning them loose over the intrench- 
ment in the dark of the night. A strong element 
of disorder was thus removed. These auimals, 
however, had previously perished in great num- 
bers, and the interring of them was no sh’ght 
addition to other labours.* 

* Umabeik of hoTBes and at night by working parties, 
bnllocks (Ued, and ^eir burial in addition' to nightly fatigue 
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The heat during this time was ezoessive. 
Cholera was busy. The stench from 
animals was most offensive. Few oUcws had 
a servant. The real work of the garrisoa, jn fact, 
took place in the night time. Then, stores had 
to be dug out and carried, guns to be shifted, 
trenches to be dug, shafts for mines sunk, the 
dead buried, and the thousand and one necessities 
devolving upon men so situated attended to. Still 
the garrison showed no signs of faltering. The 
necessity for having the mind constantly on the 
stretch, however, whilst, perhaps, it added to 
the bodily capacity to bear fatigue, told in the 
long run upon many. 

On the 7th of July a sortie was made. The 
party consisted of fifty men of the 82nd and 
twenty Sikhs. The object was to examine Jo- 
hannes house, a building outside, and close to the 
line of defence, near the Brigade mesa, as it was 
believed that the enemy wore mining. The sortie 
was successful. The enemy were driven out of 
the house, and fifteen or twenty of their number 
were killed. On our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of this sortie with- 
out making special reference to the gallantry of 

partieg for the purple of or day. In all duties the 
burying the dead, carrying up ofiicora equally shatsd the 
supplies from exposed posi- labours with the men, carrying 
tions, repairing intrench- loads, and digging pits for 
ments, draining, and altering putnd animals, at night, in 
the position of ^uns, in addi- heavy ram. All exerted 
tion to attenmng on the selves to the utmost, alter- 
wounded, caused excessive nately exposed to a burning 
fatigue to the thin ganison, Bxmuidhm^nun.”*--/oiir<Ml 
who had but little rest, night of a Staff Qffteer. 
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the officer who led it. Lieutenant Sam. Lawrence, 
of tite 32iid Foot. The cool daring he displayed 
obtaated ."for Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria 
Oros$.t 

For some time subsequently the garrison con- 
fined themselves strictly to defence. But on 
the 20th the enemy changed their tactics. They 
determined then to try the rush which they 
should in the first instance have attempted. 

At midnight, on the 20th of July, the enemy’s 
fire almost ceased, nor was heavy firing resumed in 
the early morning. About half -past 8 o’clock, how- 
ever, a considerable movement on their part was 
noticed. The garrison in con.sequence were well on 
the alert. A little after 10 o’clock they sprung 
a mine inside the water-gate, about twenty-five 
yards from the inner defences, and close to the 
Bedan. Immediately after the explosion the 
enemy opened a very heavy fire on the defences 
near which the mine had lieen sprung. Under 
cover of this fire, as soon as the smoke and dust 

* It may be interesting to garnson, ‘ for the purpose of 
the reader to peruse the words examimng a house strongly 
ialwhich the bestowal of this held by the enemy, m ordei 
honour was notified In the to discover whether or not a 
London Gazeiie of the 22nd of mine had been driven from it.’ 
November 1859, the following Major Wilson states that he 
anaounoement appeared; — saw the attack, nnd was an 
“ laMitenajit, now Brevet- eye-witness to the great per- 
Major, S. Ijawreuce, 32iid somil gallantry of Major 
Foot. — ^Date of act of bravery, Lawrence on the occasion, ho 
7th July 1857. — ^For distin- being the first person to mount 
guished bravery lu a sortie on the ij^der and enter the win- 
the 7th of Sim 1857, made, dow of the honse, in effecting 
as reported by Major Wilson, which ho had his pistol 
late Iteputy Assistant Adju- knocked out of his hand hy 
tsAt-Oeneral of the Lucknow one of the enemy.” 
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cleared away, they advanced in heavy aiaasei 
against the Redan. The garrison, however, re- 
ceived them with so heavy a fire that they reeled 
back sorely smitten ; nor, although they made a 
second attempt, and penetrated to within a veiy 
few yards of the English battery, could they 
effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, bafiObd. 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against 
Innes’s house. The garrison here consisted only of 
twelve men of the 32nd Foot ; twelve of the 13th 
Native Infantry ; and a few non-military servants 
of G-overnment; — ^the whole commanded by Ensign 
Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this 
handful of men, the enemy pressed in large 
numbers, and made their way to within ten yards 
of the palisades. A rolling fire sent them back. 
They came, however, again, — and again ; — and 
again; — but always with the same result. The 
ofllcer who commanded the post, young in years, 
but cool, wary, determined, and resolute, covered 
bimself with glory. His name, I repeat, was 
Loughnan. He at last forced the enemy to desist 
from their attempts to storm the post, and to 
content themselves with a heavy musketry firs' 
from a safer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was by no means con- 
fined to the two points I have noted. They made 
a desperate and very determined attempt* on tike 
Kanhpiir battery, their standard-bearer, who led 
them on, jumping into the battery ditch. But a 
well-directed bullet having stopped* his further 
progress the enemy became disheartened and fdl 
back. Very soon afterwards they advanced willi 
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«ci^g ladders against Anderson’s and Germon’s 
posts. But their reception at both was so warm 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack. 

It was now 2 o’clock. The enemy continued 
fbr two hours to pour in a heavy fire, and even 
attempted to effect a lodgment in one of the 
brick-built cook-houses close to the outer defences. 
But the real attack was over. Made in great 
force and with considerable resolution it had been 
defeated by the British with a loss of but four 
killed and twelve wounded. By sharp experience 
the garrison had learned the wisdom of not too 
much exposing themselves. 

This attack and this repulse deserve to be con- 
sidered under two aspects — the material and 
the moral. As a feat of arras it is scarcely to be 
surpassed by anv feat in history. It was the tri- 
umph of British coolness and pluck over Asiatic 
numbers and swagger ; of the mind over matter. 
But in a moral point of view it was more im- 
portant still. It showed the mutineers that they 
had miscalculated their chances; that if it had 
ever been possible for them to storm the intrench- 
ment, that time had gone by ; that, unless famine 
should come to aid them, they and their associate 
Asiatics would never triumph over that handful 
of Europeans. 

Nor ^d they, the Europeans who formed that 
j^torison, feel less the moral exaltation of that 
victory. After three weeks of incessant pounding 
with shot and shell the enemy had tried to over- 
whelm them by an assault. In making that assault 
they had been singularly favoured. Their mine 
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had been sprung in accordance with their calcu- 
lations; they had covered the advance of their 
infantry by a fierce artillery fire ; their infantry 
had penetrated to within a few yards of the 
defences! And yet the garrison had repulsed 
them, — and repulsed them with a loss so small 
that it did not visibly affect their numbers. The- 
gerrison were immensely elated at the results of 
the day, and, when their posts were visited in the 
evening, they could talk of nothing but of the 
heavy losses they had inflicted on the enemy 
as shown by the numerous corpses in front of 
their posts. Well might they, from that day, 
look forward with more hope to the future I 

But the day following this inspiring victory 
the garrison sustained a loss which it could ill 
afford. Major Banks, who had succeeded Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, was shot 
through the head whilst reconnoitring from the 
top of an out-house. It is true that the functions 
devolving upon Major Banks were purely civil 
functions. But his great knowledge of the 
natives, his noble and cheery nature, his accurate 
perception of the situation, had rendered him 
invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy 
with suffering had endeared him greatly to the 
garrison. His place was not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take pl^e, however, 
without a protest. Mr. Gubhins at once intimated 
his intention of assuming the position of Chief 
Commissioner. But Brigadier Inglis and his 
advisers felt that the time for divided authority 
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had passed j that under the circumstances it was 
necessary that there should be but one chief, and 
that that chief should be a soldier. The Bri- 
gadier then issued an order intimating that the 
office of Chief Commissioner would be held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of 
India could be communicated with.* 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August 
the enemy contented themselves mainly with 
keeping up an unremitting fire upon the garrison, 
loop-holing more houses and bringing the attack 
closer and closer. They made no general assault. 
The garrison were so fully occupied in repairing 
damages, in countermining, often successfully, 
and in replying to the enemy’s fire, that they 
could not find sufficient time to remove the car- 
cases of horses and bullocks. The stench from 
these and from others only partially buried be- 
came almost unbearable, and possibly aided in 
fomenting the pest of flies, the spread of fever, 
of cholera, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small- 
pox amongst the garrison. Perhaps the most 
fatal cause was the badness and insufficiency of 
the food, the want of cooks, and consequently 
the indifferent cooking. 

But in the midst of these troubles and trials a 
spark of hope of aid fixun outside glimmered in 
the horizon. Many letters had been despatched 
by messengers believed to be faithful, but up to 
the 25th of July no reply had been received 
to any of them. Early in the morning of the 

• This arrangement subse- ^proval of the Glovemor- 
queatiy received the entire GteneraJ. 
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22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from E4nh> 
pdr, but without a letter. Angad was a very 
remarkable character. He had been a sepoy, but 
he must have proved a very bad bargain, for he 
had quitted the military service, when still young, 
smooth-faced, and wiry. He was the only mes- 
senger sent out from the intrenchment who ever 
brought back a letter. On this occasion he did 
not carrv one with him for fear of being detained 
by the enemy ; but he stated that the English had 
been victorious ; that he had seen two European 
regiments at or near Kanhpur ; that one of them 
had square buttons and the other light blue caps. 
Tliis description gi’eatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis 
and his staff who could not call to mind any regi- 
ment in the British army which wore square buttons 
or whose heads were adorned with light blue caps. 
But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Higldanders, — the blue caps, 
covers, to the Ist Madras Fusiliers.* 

At 11 o’clock on the night of the 25th the same 
pensioner, who had been sent out again on the 
night of the 22nd to Gksneral Havelock’s camp 
returned with a reply to that letter from that 
officer’s Quartermaster - General, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser- Ty tier. The letter stated that 
“ Havelock was advancing with a force sufficient 
to bear down all opposition, and would arrive in 
five or six days,” f Brigadier Iiiglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving force 
by transmitting by the same channel to General 

Now the 102ad. f Brigadier IngUa’a deapatcA 
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Havelodc a plan of his position and of the roads 
approaching it. Angad accordingly took advan- 
tage of the first dark night to leave the intrench- 
ment with the plan, drawn up by Major Ander- 
son, and two memoranda partly written in the 
Greek character. He delivered these to General 
Havelock at Mangarwdr on the 28th of July. 
They satisfied him as to “the extreme delicacy 
and difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
Inglis.”* Meanwhile the occasional sound of 
heavy firing on the road between Kdnhpdr and 
Lakhnao, continued to confirm the hopes raised 
by the opening of this communication in the 
minds of the garrison. 

Four days later, — the ominous 10th of August, 
— the enemy made their second assault. About 
10 o’clock that morning a body, numbering per- 
haps sixteen hundred, were observed by the gar- 
rison massed behind their trenches, opposite the 
southern face of the defences. Very soon after, 
a large force was noticed approaching the bridge 
of boats from the Mariaon cantonments. Briga- 
dier Inglis was not slow to mark the significance 
of these movements. The word was pashed that 
an assault was impending. Instantly all the oc- 
cupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an 
hour later the enemy fired a shell into the Begam 
Kdti, a building in the centre of the intrenchment. 
This was apparently a signal, for immediately 
after they sprang a mine between Johannes 
house and the Brigade mess. The effect of the 

* Havelock's Despatch to the Commander-m-Chi^, 28th of 
July 1857. 
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explosion was terrible. The greater portion of the 
Martinifere house was blown in; the palisades 
and defences for the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, 
a breach was discovered through which a regiment 
might have marched in unbroken order. The 
enemy advanced with great resolution, occupied 
Johannes house and garden and the buildings 
close to the Kanhpiir battery, and made a des- 
perate effort to take that post. But they were 
met, not only by a withering front fire from its 
defenders, but the garrison of the Brigade mess, 
composed of a large proportion of officers, many of 
them excellent shots, and armed with their sport- 
ing guns and rifles, poured upon their flank from 
its roof a well directed and continuous fusillade. 
This front and flank fire quite paralysed them. 
Some thirty of their number, however, more 
daring than their comrades, penetrated into the 
ditch of the battery within a few feet of our guna. 
But hand-grenades freely rolled into the midst of 
them speedily caused them to run back, under a 
heavy musketry fire, to their comrades under 
cover. Their losses were enormous. 

This attack then was repulsed. But whilst it 
was progressing, another had been attempted on 
the adjoining face. The explosion of a mine in 
front of Sago’s house was the signal for the 
assault. But it was repulsed as bravely and as 
successfully as had been the other, just described. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the* 
enemy had been very severe. Repulsed at all the 
points they had attempted, he kept up, howeTear, 
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for ivFO hours a steady and continuous fire of 
round shot and musketry. This then subsided 
into the ordinary routine fire which never ceased. 
But about 5 o’clock they made a sudden and for- 
midable rush on Captain Sanders’s post (the 
Financial garrison). So determined were those 
who led the assault, that one of them actually 
seized the bayonet on the musket of a man of 
the, 84th and tned to wrench it off. He was 
shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o’clock the assault was renewed on this 
post, on Innes’ house, on Anderson’s post, and on 
Q-ubbins’ post. But at each and all these places 
they met a reception which caused them to repent 
their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confes- 
sion that the second general assault had failed. 

On this occasion our losses scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 21st of July. They 
amounted to three Europeans and two sepoys 
killed, and about double that number wounded. 
It was remarked by many of the garrison that the 
attack was neither so persistent, nor so energetic, 
as on the previous occasion — ^a proof how the 
morale of the enemy had been lowered by their 
first repulse. 

Still, to achieve that victory, the garrison had 
been terribly tried. The reader must never 
forget how the paucity of their numbers told 
against them. There were men enough, it is 
true, to man the posts, to work the guns, to 
repulse the enemy. But to do all this every man 
was required. Reliefe were impossible. The same 
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men who had fought all day, had to contintie 
under arms, working and watching all night. It 
was the exposure, the fatigue, the want of rest, 
the inferior nourishment, that combined to conati* 
tute an enemy more formidable than hostile bullets; 
an enemy wearing to the constitution, undermining 
the health, though never affecting the moral or the 
animal courage of the soldier. The illustrious 
French general, Foy, once wrote that “ the British 
soldier is not brave at times merely ; he is so 
whenever he has eat well, drunk well, and slept 
well.” Sir William Napier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “ stupid calumny.” At Lakh- 
nao the British soldier had to contend against want 
of sleep, against bad food, and latterly against an 
entire want of liquor and tobacco. Yet who will 
deny that at the defence of that place, “ sarery 
helmet caught some beams of glory ” ? True it is, 
that even there “ no honours awaited his daring, 
no despatch gave lus name to the applauses of 
his countrymen ; his life of danger and hardship 
was uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed.” 
But cold must be the blood, dull and clouded 
the spirit of the man, whose heart does not 
throb as he peruses the lines which follow, 
as applicable to the defenders of Lakhnao as 
they were when penned by the immortal his- 
torian,* to the tried soldiers of Wellington. 
“ Did his heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure 
with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain 
the most terrible assault in battle unmoved, and 


* Sir William Napier. 
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with incredible energy overthrow eve^ opponent, 
at all times proving that, while no military qualifi- 
cation was wanting, the fount of honour was still 
full and fresh within him ! *’ Who will say that 
this eloquent record of the stamp and character of 
the unlettered men who beat the choicest soldiers 
of Napoleon does not literally and accurately 
pourtray the moral and physical qualities of their 
successors in the ranks of the British army, who, 
at the defence of Lakhnao, sustained to the full 
even the lofty measure of their unperishable 
renown? 

The uext day, and the day following, the enemy 
continued a heavy cannonade. They appeared to 
concentrate their fire on the Kanhpur battery, 
which had already suffered so severely. The 
posit^n of the garrison here was really critical. 
The battery was completely commanded by the 
enemy. It was quite impossible to hold it against 
an assault. Yet with a splendid audacity, the 
defenders would not withdraw their guns, lest 
such an act should give the enemy 'confidence ! * 
In the evening of that day a strong working 
party did their utmost to repair damages in 
that battery and to remove from it one disabled 
gun. Three days later the battery was again 
rendered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the 
defences strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always 
at hand whenever danger was to be encountered, 
having heard that the officers and men of the 

* This post (the Kinhplir the commanduig officer had to 
l>attejy)w8« so dangerous mat be changed every day. 
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post believed that it had been successfuUj mined, 
went to it and remained there the night of the 16th. 

In the interval, the 12th of August, the gar- 
rison, made a sortie in order to find out the 
intentions of the enemy in digging close to Sago’s 
house. The party consisted only of twelve men 
of the 32nd Foot, under Lieutenant Clery, ac- 
companied by Captain Hutchinson of the Engi- 
neers. The enemy, however, were well on the 
alert, and their covering party, strong in numbers, 
compelled our troops to retire without effecting 
their object. 

On the 18th, the enemy delivered their third 
general assault. This time the usual preUminai^ 
mine had been dug under one of the Sikh squares. 
Exploded at daylight its effect was electric. 
Two officers and two sentries on the top of the 
house were blown into the air and fell amo 3 t% the 
debris. The guard below, consisting of six drum- 
mers and a sepoy, were buried in the ruins and 
lost their lives. Of those on the roof, the officers 
and one of the sentries escaped with a few bruises. 
The other sentry was killed. 

In other respects the explosion was most success- 
ful, A clear breach, some twenty feet in breads, 
had been made in the defences. The enemy, 
wound up to concert pitch, were not slow to take 
advantage of this opening. One of their officers, 
a very gallant fellow, sprang at once to the top of 
the breach, and waving his sword called on his men 
to follow. Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet had laid him low. TTi« 
place was instantly occupied by another but he 
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was as instantly killed. Simultaneously the head 
of the column was sorely smitten by the flank fire 
from the top of the brigade mess. The morale of 
the sepoys was greatly affected by these casualties, 
and the attacking force seemed suddenly to melt 
away. By means of some barricaded lanes, 
howeyer, they managed shortly after to take 
possession of the right flank wall of the Sikh 
square. But the garrison, admirably com- 
manded, not only drove them from this, but 
succeeded in captming one of the houses pre- 
viously held by them, between the Sikh square 
and l^ubbins’s house. It was from this house 
that the enemy had most annoyed that face of the 
defences. Consequently it and others contiguous 
tp it were blown up that evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formid- 
^le '^han its two predecessors ; it resulted in a 
positive advantage to the besieged. And yet 
never had the latter been taken more completely 
by surprise, the presence of a mine in that spot 
not having been suspected. Notwithstanding 
the vigilance exercised by the garrison of the Sikh 
square they had not heard the slightest sound 
of the working of the mine which exploded.* 
No precautions had, therefore, been taken. The 
enemy then had the opportunity most coveted by 
an assailing army — an open breach, an unprepared 

* The officers at this post which occasioned the calamity 
were Lieutenant Mecham and of yesterday, must have been 
Soppett, and Captain Orr worked by the enemy with 
(unattached). One of them sharp and noiseless tools, as 
^ns wrote, the day after the .... not the slij^htest sound 
ooeurrence : “ The new mine, ever reached us.” 
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garrison, their own troops massed, their Jeaders 
bold and resolute. And yet they were foiled. 
"Who will assert that the result would have been 
the same if the defenders had been the assaUai^j 
and the assailants the defenders P 

In a history of the great Indian mutiny, and 
especially in the history of a prolonged, siege, it is 
impossible to record every act of to 

describe every isolated attack, and everj^Rlividual 
defence, however noble, and however gallant, I 
have selected, therefore, for more particular de- 
scription the four general assaults made upon the 
defences of the Residency as affording the most 
striking examples of the conduct of the hostfle 
parties. In this third assault I have shown how, 
with every adv.intage before them, the assailants 
were not only beaten back but actually lost 
ground. The inquiry naturally arises — ^to what 
particular action on the part of our troops were 
they indebted to their victory ? It is due to those 
gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 


A glance at the sketch* will show that the outer 
Sikh square was commanded by the Brigade Mess. 
The explosion of the mine found the officers on 
the roof of that house ever watchful and ready and 
with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It was 
their fire which struck down the two darj i^ g 
leaders who in succession mounted the breach. 
It was their fire, taking an advancing enemy in 
the flank, which made the enemy’s formed wi»i.sfi*is 


* Pacing page 442. 
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SluiDk from the assault. But that was not bookIx. 
alL the first sound of the explosion the 

entire garrison were on the alert at their 
allotted post. The Brigadier ordered down the netted 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the 
threatened point, and placed them in a posi- theiepnise 
tion which commanded the breach from the of Angnst. 
right. the same time boxes, doors, planks, 
etc. wewWapidly carried down to make as much 
cover as possible to protect our men against 
musketry ; a house, also, was pulled down and a 
road made for a gun; and, after incredible 
exertions, a 9-pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded 
with a double charge of grape. I may leave 
this simple description without comment. It is 
typical of the garrison and its commander. 

Threatened with a great calamity, every resource 
to meet it was brought at once into play. The 
history of war does not show a brighter example 
of coolness and courage. The conduct of the 
assailants and the assailed on that 18th of August 
marks emphatically the fathomless distinction 
between the European and Asiatic in the qualities 
of a real soldier 1 

It may not be out of place to point out here Peouiiaritw* 
some of the peouliarites which distinguished this 
garrison from ordinary garrisons of besieged 
places — ^peculiarities which, strange though the ganigonB 
assertion may at first sight appear, — account to a 
certain extent for their success. One of these 
was the paucity of their numbers. One effect of 
this was that the garrison of a post at the begin- 
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niTig of the siegiS remained the garrison oi 
to the end. The men were never relieved;.lmi«fl|tiiF 
there were no others to relieve them. So gFea#!|f|Ml 
the necessity to be for ever on the alert 
member of one garrison was unable to vvw 
member of another garrison. The 
who quitted his post was the man who'l|^pPpl! 
the morning to fetch the day’s rations. * BwftF* 
when the post was knocked down by thb eaMia!y*B' 
fire the garrison of that post built up fridi 
defences from the debru. It was thoroughly 
understood by all that there was no retreat ; that 
all must die at their posts ; and that whatever 
casualties might occur vacant places could not be 
filled. One consequence of this was that the 
defenders of a post on the western face knew no- 
thing during the day of what was going on on 
the eastern face. It is true that every evening the’”' 
Assistant Adjutant-Greneral, Captain "Wilson,* 
visited each post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
Couper, and whilst examin ng its state, noting its 
wants, and receiving the reports of the com- 
mander, encouraged the soldiers with accounts 
of success achieved in other parts. It is true 
also that there was a reserve — but its numbers 
from casualties had diminished very considerably. 
This reserve, and the Brigadier and his Staff, 
were the only members of the garrison who 
had no fixed post to defend. The men of the 
reserve were posted in the centre of the posi- 
tion, with the strictest orders that they were 
not to move thence except under the personal 
orders of the Brigadier or his Staff. Sum- 
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vaiogif^ ieom other persons -were on no account 
tttitended to. It was their business to rush 
’(?|l^ver the Brigadier might consider their pre- 
|[0|BS|,to be most needed. Nobly did they per- 
dangerous duty. The others lived or 
Whf^e they had been originally posted. 
'^'^Ofit'Cbnsequence of this permanency of location, 
Kit 'this Ipiowledge that they could neither be 
reutiforGed nor relieved, was to sharpen the wits of 
thd defenders, to make them take precautions 
which otherwise they might have overlooked. 
Thus they had always a considerable reserve 
of loaded muskets : they were careful never to 
expose themselves unnecessarily ; when boring 
lo«p-holes they made sure that the background 
should be dark. The subject of loop-holes was, 
indeed, so thoroughly mastered that jt deserves a 
paragraph to itself. 

It must never be forgotten that the assailants 
and assailed were quite close to each other. The 
distance that separated them was, in many points, 
not greater than the average width of a street 
such as the Strand. No man on either side dared, 
therefore, expose himself in the open to discharge 
his musket. Unless at the time of a general 
assault the muskets were fired tlirough loop-holes. 
Now, when two hostile parties are so close to 
each other it is very easy to discover the bearings 
of particular loop-holes — ^and to avoid them. 
Having found a point out of their range the 
besieging party would be naturally encouraged 
to post men at that point to fire on any defender 
who might expose his person. The garrison 
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oamo gradually to encourage tbe ass^Hlaaiti^ to 
occupy such a point and to have confidence m 
occupying it. But they marked well ihe (hreo> 
tion ; and during the night they bored holee is 
that direction. In the morning the enemy wonW 
come up by twos and threes to occupy then* 
chosen post; or the garrison would do somethiagp' 
to attract them there. Then the muskets would • 
be discharged from the new loop-holes. The 
result was almost always successful. This method 
of out- witting the enemy was tried again and* 
again, and generally with success. 

At the commencement of the siege officers aad 
men were prodigal of their fire. Even on the 
darkest night they discharged their pieces at an 
enemy they could not see. But, at the end of 
about ten days, this evil corrected itself. The 
fatigue was too great, the constant recoil of the 
piece too painful, to permit it to continue. After 
that the men husbanded their resources and 
never fired but when they could cover a foe. 
The garrison learned after the siege that nothing 
had tended fnore to daunt the enemy than the 
perfect stillness which used to prevail in the 
intrenchment during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defence 
was the mode adopted to obtain information of 
the enemy’s movements. To procure th^^ infor- 
mation, an organised system of “ look-out ” was 
established at a very early date. It was carried 
out in this way. At daybreak an officer, accom- 
panied by a sepoy, was detailed to take poel in 
the highest tower on the roof of Besidescy. 
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-Frogs holes made in this tower the officer watched Boob «t- 
all the moyements of the foe. He had slips of 
p(^r with him, and one of these he sent down 
hy the sepoy whenever necessary. They were 
relieved every two hours. A precisely similar 
watch was maintained from the roof of the Post 
office. In this manner the Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with the movements which came 
within observation. These duties were by no 
mwftTiH devoid of danger. During the defence two 
officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I am writing of the roof of the Residency The Britiah 
tiiis may be a fitting place to record that on the 
highest point of that roof the British flag waved 
gloriously throughout the long siege. Whilst the 
members of the garrison felt a noble pride in thus 
displaying to their ass^idants their resolute confi- 
dence, the siglit of that symbol of British pre- 
dominance filled tlie hearts of those assailants 
with fury. The flag was a constant aim of their 
sharpshooters. Again and again were the hal- 
yards severed ; the fla^ was riddlec^ the staff cut 
through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness 
permitted, a new staff* new halyards, were sup- 
pled. Patched up though irt -might he, the ffag 
continued to the last to float defiance to the 
enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was more Mining, 
practised by a portion of the garrison than mining 
and counter-mining. To enable the general 
reader to understand bow this was effected I will 
briefly describe the process carried on in the de- 
feiMJW as described to mo by one of those who 

30 a 
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was present. A shaft some four feet in diameter 
was sunk in the interior of the defences, as near 
as possible to the point to be assailed, to a depth 
of from twelve to twenty feet, according to 
circumstances. Prom this the gallery was run 
out in the direction and to the distance required. 
Now the real toil began. One man — an officer 
or soldier as the case might be — worked with ar 
short pickaxe, or crowbar, to loosen the earth in 
front of him — to make a burrow just sufficiently 
high to clear his head when seated, and wide 
enough to allow of his working. Close behind 
this first worker sat another with an empty wine 
case. This he filled with loose earth. When 
filled he jerked a cord as a signal, and the box was 
drawn to th^ shaft, where another individual 
again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 
attached to either side of the case. These pulled 
it to the surface, emptied, and returned it. Thus 
five men worked at once. Two in the mine, one 
at the bottom of the shaft, two above it. 

There were usually ten men thus employed on 
one mine, refleving each other at intervals agreed 
upon by themselves. The usual spell was half an 
hour, but was not unfrequently less. As the 
gallery progressed, it wms visited by an officer of 
Engineers, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for offensive 
purposes. Frequently they were used to cut qff 
the subterraneous advance of the enemy. In such 
cases they were run out a short distance, and 
then carried on laterally. 

The fatigue and labour of cosj^rncting such 
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Tvorks with indifierent tools and scant and im- 
promptu appliances in a hot night in India, after 
fighting and working all day on an insufficiency of 
indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily be imagined. 

It deserves to be remarked that throughout 
the siege officers and men equally stood sentry. 
There were no exemptions. No place within 
the defences was absolutely safe. Even the 
building used as a hospital was constantly under 
artillery fire. In August a shell exploded 
there, HlUng one sepoy and wounding two others. 
On the 5th of September an 18-pounder shot 
traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32nd. 
In fact, both attendants and patients were 
always under fire. 

But to return. The defeat of the 18th of August 
liad a depressing effect on the mutineers. They 
kept up, it IS true, during the next day, a heavy 
fire, but they made no serious attempt to prevent 
the further demolition of houses and buildings 
outside the defences which had, up to that time, 
afforded them excellent cover. This demolition 
was effected by a small party under Captains 
Fulton, Hutchinson, and Anderson, supported 
from within the defences by a covering fire. 

The day following, however, the rebels had 
recovered their spirits, and, covered by the 
heaviest cannonade the garrison had till then sus- 
tained, made an attempt to bum down the gates 
at the Baillie Guard, but without result. They 
soon had to learn that mining was an art which 
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could be practised by defenders as well as by 
aesailantB. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore 
on, the fire from it had become intolerable. It 
could no longer be taken by a sortie, for the 
enemy, warned by the previous successful sally, 
held it in such force as to render impossible any 
further attempt of the kind. There was only* 
one resource, and that was to mine under it. 
Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost 
exclusively by the officers, were spent in the 
work. At last the Engineer officer reported that 
the mine was, he believed, well advanced under 
the building. It was then heavily charged. To 
entice as many of the enemy as possible within 
the building, *-he garrison, on the 21st, opened 
upon it a heavy musketry fire. The enemy, re- 
garding this fire as the prelude to another sortie, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence, 
No sooner did the garrison note this than they 
fired the mine. Th* result was most successful. 
Johannes’ house played no further part in the 
siege of Lakhnao. 

In the interval between this date and the fourth 
and last assault on the 5th of September the losses 
of the garrison alike from the fire of the enemy 
and from sickness were very heavy. I find Cap- 
tain Wilson, the Assistant Adjutant-General, thus 
writing in his journal on the 23rd of August 
“ A heavy cannonade from the enemy from day- 
light till about 10 p.M. when it slackened. Their 
principal efforts were against the Brigade Mess- 
house and K^nhpdr battery : the former they 
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eeriduslj damaged, and succeeded in entirely 
levelling tlie guard-houses on the top, both of 
which had fallen in and there was no longer any 
cover for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks 
were rapidly thinning.” The foUowing extract 
from the same diary on the same day will show 
the enormous difficulties which beset the garrison 
even in the matter of labour absolutely necessary 
and of the repair of damages from the enemy’s 
shot. "We had work nightly,” writes Captain 
Wilson, " for at least three hundred men ; we 
had the defences to repair daily, supplies to 
remove from godowns which were fallen in from 
the effect of the enemy’s shot, mines to counter- 
mine, guns to remove, barricades to erect, corpses 
to bury, and rations to serve out ; but with our 
weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more 
than three fatigue parties of eight or ten men 
each relief.” Other difficulties too were over- 
taking them. It was the rainy season. And the 
grass and jungle outside the defences had 
grown in the prolific manner natural to grass and 
jungle during the rainy season in India. This 
extreme growth rendered it possible for the 
mutineers to steal up, unobserved, dose to the 
intrenehment. The heavy rain had likewise 
greatly injured many of the defences. Many of 
the supplies had been expended ; the supply of 
tobacco was exhausted ; flour had become scarce. 

In place of flour wheat was now issued to all 
whfO could find time to grind it. The stench from 
deeaying and decayed offal had become, in many 
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places, scarcely endurable. Mortality firom sick- 
ness had, too, become very prevalent especially 
amongst the children. 

There was, however, during this period one 
great counterpoise to the mental and bodily wear 
and tear. The garrison were still buoyed up by 
hope from outside. On the 22nd and 23rd reports 
of distant firing were heard. These had been 
often noticed before, and now caused but little 
excitement. But on the 28th, the messenger 
Angad returned within the intrenchment con- 
veying a letter from General Havelock, dated the 
24th, with the information that he had no hope 
of being able to relieve them for twenty-five days. 
They had a certainty then of three weeks’ con- 
tmuance of this life, probably of more. One 
result of this letter was a further reduction in 
the amount of rations 1 

On the 5th of September the enemy tried their 
fourth grand assault. The moniing was fine, 
ivitli a late moon giving a clear light before day 
had broken. The enemy, however, waited for the 
dawn to commence a cannonade severer, if pos- 
sible, than the last referred to. As the sun rose 
about eight thousand rebel infantry were de- 
scried preparing for an assault. It is needless 
to add that the garrison were ready — ^waiting 
for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy exploded 
two mines, one — ^the larger — close to the 18- 
pounder battery ; the other at the Brigade Mess- 
house. Fortunately they had miscalculated 
their distance and in each case the explosion 
did little harm. But as ‘ soon as the smoke 
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had * cleared away they were seen advancing 
with great resolution — ^their attack specially di- 
rected against Gubbins’s post. Planting an enor- 
mous ladder against the bastion they essayed to 
mount it. Several reached the top but they 
encountered so heavy a fire of musketry and hand, 
grenades from the defenders that not a man could 
gain a footing. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage, — ^not only 
against this point but against the Sikh square 
and the Brigade Mess-house; nor was it until 
they had lost an enormous number of men that 
they fell back, beaten, baffled, and dispirited. 
The British loss amounted to but three killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to be recorded that in this attack 
eight sepoys of the 13th Native Infantry, assisted 
by three artillerymen, loaded and worked the 
18-pounder in the 13th battery, and after three or 
four rounds, succeeded in silencing the 18-pounder 
opposed to them. This battery was entirely 
under charge of those sepoys. It had been con- 
structed solely by them under the superinten- 
dence of the Engineers, and they were very proud 
of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made 
the same day at other points, but they were all 
repulsed. The 5th of September was, in fact, 
the worst day the assailants had experienced. 
They had lost more men than on any previous 
occasion, and they appeared to those of the 
garrison who occupied positions commanding a 
view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
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Buxm. beBteu ^an erer. Certainly they were, more 
thoronghty dispirited, for they never tried a 
swW general^assanlt again. 

Sjail for twenty days the garrison remained cut 
from the outer world, exposed day and night to 
dtttaeet. a heavy fire of musketry and guns, to mines, to 
surprises, to attacks on isolated parts. The most 
unhealthy month of the year, the month in which 
the stagnant water caused by the abundant nun- 
fall of July and August dries up, emitting 
miasmatic smells bearing with them fever, dysen- 
tery and cholera, had now come to find a con- 
genial field for its ravages within the intrench- 
ments. The live stock, too, was sensibly dimi- 
nishing, the small stock of rum and porter,* 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, was 
running low. As the numbers of the garrison 
diminished the labours of the survivors naturally 
augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of one or other of the 
posts crumbled under the weight of the enemy’s 
fire. Now it was two sides of Innes’s house, 
steadily cannonaded daily with 18 -pounder shot, 
that fell in ;t now the verandah of the Residency 

* Some idea of the scarcity nel shirt fetched whilst 
may be conceiTed from the five old ones realised ^11 4k 
prices realised at auction and On the 19th the price of a 
at private sales. On the 10th bottle of btandy risen 
a bottle o£ brandy realiBed to £2. 
at auction £1 148. ; on the t The post was, however, 
12th, ^£2 were given for a still nobly held, and prepaia- 
small chicken ; .£1 12s. for a tions made for some kind ef 
bottle of Cura^oa, whilst the defence out of the dArii. 
same price was offered for two -—Diary of a Staff QMear, 

• pounds of sugar. A new flan- 
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that sucoumbed to incessant battering; now the bookee; 
wall of the building occupied by the boys of the ^ 

Martini^re. Some idea of the incessant nature of aeirtSStoi. 
the hostile fire may be gleaned from the fact that 
on the 8th of September two hundred and eighty 
round shot, which had lodged there during the 
siege, varying in size from a 24 to a 3 -pounder, 
were gathered from the roof of the Brigade Mess- 
house alone ! 

At 10 p i. on the 16th the pensioner Angad sept. la 
was again sent out with a letter rolled up in a 
quill for General Havelock. He evinced no Aagad again 
reluctance. The risk was great, certain death if 
discovered, but the reward promised him was 
enormous — not less than five hundred pounds 
a trip. He was absent just six days. He re- 
turned at 11 P.M. on the 22nd bringing with him 
a letter containing the gratifying intelligence that Angadbimg* 
the relieving force had crossed the Ganges and 
would arrive in three or four days 1 To guard 
against that depression amongst his men apt to 
be engendered by disappointed hope, the Brigadier 
put on ten days to the time, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would 
arrive certainly within the fortnight. The efEect 
was electric. The garrison were greatly elated 
by the news, and on many of the sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible 
change of air and security exercised a most 
beneficial effect. As to Angad — ^whatever may 
have been his adventures, they had satisfied 
him for his life. “ Live or die,” he exclaimed, 

I have made the trip three times in safety j 
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ril go no more, but come life or deatii I’ll 
remain ■with you.” * 

On the 23rd — the day folio-wing Angad’s return 
— a smart cannonade was heard in the direction of 
Kinhpiir : some even fancied they heard musketry 
fire. A considerable movement of troops was also 
observed in the city, but the object was not 
apparent. A similar sound of distant firing and 
a similar movement of troops in the city yas 
noticed like-wise on the 24th. The night that 
followed was very unquiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole garrison under arms. It subsequently 
transpired that the enemy, aware of the near 
approach of the relieving force, were determined 
to use all possible means to prevent communica* 
tion between that force and the garrison. Sounds 
indicating great disturbance reached them from the 
city. At 10 o’clock the following morning a mes- 
senger arrived bringing an old letter from General 
Outram dated the 16th. The messenger could 
only add of his own knowledge that the rehevmg 
force had reached the outskirts of the city. The 
anxiety of the garrison was now intense. It was 
not lessened by the gradual cessation of the fire 
about an hour later (11 a.m.). The sounds of 
disturbance still continued, however, to reach 
them from the city. At noon the sound of 
musketry and of cannon close at hand gladdened 
their ears, whilst the smoke from the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were -within 


the limits of the city. The excitement now almost 


* Augad had made four these only had been undertaken 
trips ; but the three last of by order of the Br^iadier. 
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passed the power of endurance. But it had to 
be borne. For an hour and a half it was evident 
that a fierce struggle was going on. But then it 
became evident that the European had asserted his 
superiority. At 1 .30 p.m. many of the people of the 
city commenced leaving with bundles of clothes 
on their heads and took the direction of the can- 
tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. 
ari^ed men and sepoys commenced to follow them 
accompanied by large bodies of Irregular Cavalry. 
Whilst the struggle in the city had been pro- 
gressing a blockading party of the enemy’s troops 
had continued to keep a heavy fire on our 
defences. They continued it, now that their 
comrades were retreating, more vigorously than 
ever. But the garrison, leaving them to do their 
worst, brought every gun and mortar to bear on 
the foe fleeing from the city. They were able to 
do this with the more effect as the bridge of boats 
had been carried away, and many of the enemy’s 
cavalry had to swim the nver Giimti. The 
cannonade on these men lasted an hour and a 
a half, a proof that their numbers must have been 
considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot be better told 
than in the words of one to whose diary* I am so 
largely indebted. “At 4 p.m.” writes Captain 
Wilson in his journal “report was made that 
some officers dressed in shooting coats and solah 
hats, a regiment of Europeans in blue pantaloons 
and shirts and a bullock battery were seen near 
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* The Dtjfemee of Luchnow, — a Diary by a Staff Offeer. 
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'M'r . Martin’s house and the Mot{ MahaL At 
5 p.M. volleys of musketry, rapidly grovinf 
louder, were heard in the city. But soon the 
firijig of a Minid ball over our heads gave notice 
of the still nearer approach of our friends, of 
whom as yet little or nothing had been seen, 
though the enemy had been seen firing heavily 
on them from many of the roofs of the houses. ” 
Five minutes later, and our troops were seen 
fighting their way through one of the principal 
streets ; and though men fell at almost every st^ 
yet nothing could withstand the headlong gal- 
lantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, 
all our doubts and fears regarding them were 
ended : and then the garrison’s long pent-up 
feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a 
succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery — -from behind the sandbags 
piled on shattered houses — ^from every post still 
held by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer. 
Even from the hospital many of the wounded 
crawled forth to join in that glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to 
our assistance. It was a moment never to be 
forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continues the journal, " soon all the 
rear-guard and heavy guns were inside our 
position ; and then ensued a scene which baffles 
description. For eighty-seven days the Tia,lrhnfl.n 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that 
had taken place outside. Wives who had long 
mourned their husbands as dead were agam 
restored to them. Others, fondly looking for- 
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w«rd to glad meetings with those near and dear boocix. 
to them, now for the first time learned that they ^ 

were alone. On all sides eager inquiries for 
relations and friends were made. Alas I in too 
many instances the answer was a painful one.” 

But relief had come. Commiinication with the Was u relief 
outer world had been opened. By whom had 
this gallant dash through the beleaguering force 
been accomplished? This is a question which I 
shall answer fully in the next chapter. In this 
place I will only add that when the delirium of 
joy at the sight of old friends, and of receiving 
intelligence from outside had given place to sober 
considerations, it was recognised that the garrison 
had been not relieved, but reinforced; that the 
losses sustained by the incoming force had been 
BO great that, combined with the garrison, they still' 
could not thoroughly ma.ster the enemy. In some 
respects, even, the position of the garrison had 
been rendered worse. There were more mouths 
to feed, and there was no increase of food to 
supply them; more accommodation to be pro- 
vided only to be obtained by extending the posi- 
tion ; and withal the uncertainty as to the period 
when it would be possible for the Government to 
equip another force sufficiently large to attempt 
a real relief. 

But with the arrival of that force concludes SwnimBy. 
the episode of the first siege of the Lakhnao 
Besidency. If in the course of my narrative of 
that unsurpassed trial of courage and endurance 
I have not more markedly referred to individuals 
by name it is because, where all fought so nobly. 
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where all showed such a devotion without stint 
and a valour that was dauntless, I have thougpht 
it becoming to accept the judgment — the keen 
and decisive judgment — of the man who was 
in all respects the best qualified to form an 
opinion. In his admirable report to the Govern- 
ment of India* Brigadier Inglis has speciaHy 
mentioned those to whom he considered himself ' 
most indebted. In that report the members 
of the staff ; the commandants of outposts ; the 
officers of the artillery, of the •S2nd, of the 84th, 
and of the native regiments; the gentlemen of 
the Civil Service, covenanted and uncovenanted ; 
of the medical service, and those unconnected 
with the Government, are specially mentioned. 
Omitting necessarily the names of the class re- 
garding which Sir Wilham Napier wrote ; “ no 
honours awaited his daring, no despatch gave 
his name to the applauses of his countrymen” 
— the private soldier — all, who in the opinion 
of the Brigadier deserved special mention, have 
been mentioned. But there is one exception — an 
important though necessary exception. Brigadier 
Inglis could say nothing regarding the conduct 
of Brigadier Inglis. I may be allowed to fill up 
the vacuum. 

To command a small party defending a weak 
intrenchment against an overwhelming force, cer- 
tain sterling qualities are necessaiy. A man need 
not be a strategist or a tactician. But, whilst 
confident in bearing, unyielding in temper, Ite 


* Vide Appendix B. 
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must be bold, determined, and resolute in action. Bow a. 

He must likewise possess the valuable quality 

the existence of which displays itself in the capa- 

city to weigh correctly the professional opinions of 

the officers about him. Now by the testimony of 

all with whom I have conversed on the subject 

Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions. 

EUs daring obstinacy in resisting, his confident 
mien, his cool courage, gained him the respect 
and affection of officers and men. What he might 
have accomplished in the field I cannot say. But 
it may with confidence be affirmed that for the 
actual duties devolving upon him — for the defence 
of a weak post with a small force — ^few men were 
better 'qualified than Brigadier Inglis, and cer- 
tainly no one more merited than he the honours 
and promotion by the bestowal of which a grateful 
country showed its sense of the eminent service 
he had rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to the qualities of Coptain Wfl- 
Brigadier Inglis without paying a special tribute 
to the man who was his right hand — a man to 
whose untiring watchfulness, great decision, and 
unceasing exertions, the prolonged and successful 
defence of the Eesidency was in no small measure 
attributable. This is not my opinion only. It 
was the opinion of Brigadier Inglis : it is the 
opinion of every man of the garrison with whom 
I have spoken. I allude to Captain Thomas 
Fourpess Wilson, now Colonel Wilson, C.B., of 
the Bengal Staff Corps, and A.D.C. to the Queen. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in the 
ilfmy when the mutiny broke out. He had no inte- 
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Book iz. rest, and was still but a regimental captain wbeai 
^ Sir Henry Lawrence came to Lakhnao. On being 
nominated brigadier-general Sir Henry was na- 
turally anxious to bave as his assistant adjutant- 
general a perfectly competent officer. He selected 
Captain Wilson, unknown to him before, but 
whom he had specially marked from the time of 
his first conversation with him. Brought at once 
into confidential relationship with Sir Henry Wil- 
son speedily gained his admiration and esteem. 
His activity, his prudence, his cool daring, his 
stem and infiexible nature, the determination 
with which he carried out orders, marked him 
as the man for the occasion. And when, after 
Sir Henry’s death, Wilson served unde^Inglis 
in the same capacity, he won his confidence by 
the display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his predecessor. 

It is impossible, indeed, to over-estimate the 
“splendid conduct,” of this officer during the 
long siege. Brigadier Inglis, from whom I have 
taken this expression, wrote of him at the time 
that he “ was ever to be found where shot were 
flying thickest ; ” and he boro emphatic testimony 
alike to “his untiring physical endurance and 
bravery,” and to “his ever ready and pertinent 
counsel and advice in moments of difficulty a ,r>d 
danger.” Every night throughout the siege he 
visited the several posts, ready with advice, with 
assistance, with encouragement. Hia determined 
nature, his prompt decision, were invaluable to 
all, from the Brigadier to the meanest private. 
Nor will it be possible to speak of the gallant 
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defence of the beleaguered Besidency without 
assQcaating it in the mind with the name of 
Dhomas Foumess WUson. 

Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. 
Captain Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of 
ev%iy one in the garrison, was killed on the 14th of 
September. Captain Fulton was a man unsur- 
passed in bis profession, supremely daring, and 
ever courting danger. No one than he more 
fertile iii resource, more ready, more eager. 
He was peculiarly happy in the devices* he 
adopted to foil the cunning of the enemy. A 
short experience had convinced him that when 
he hfid detected the enemy mining the wisest 
plan ifha to meet him with a countermine. 
Often would he proceed, pistol in hand, descend 
into the burrow which formed his countermine, 
and wait listening to the progress of the hostile 
pickaxe on the same level. The enemy hearing 
no sound would continue to work confidently. 
Suddenly the ground would give way to the pick. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading 
man. Instantly Fulton’s pistol would lay that 
man low. The others unable to pass him would 
turn and run. Before they could come back 
the mine would be filled and exploded. His 
death, occurring but eleven days before the relief, 
was most acutely felt and lamented by all. It 
even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who are gone a tribute must 
be paid here to Lieutenant James, the Commis- 
sariat officer. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
add a word to the glowing eulogium of Brigadier 
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liiglis. “It is not too muoh to say that the 
garrison owe their lives to the exertions and 
firmness o£ this officer.” Wounded as he wm 
at Ohinhat by a ball in the knee, causing him 
immense sufifering, he refused to be placed on the 
sick list, and never ceased to pay the strictest 
attention to his onerous duties. His determina- 
tion and his courage were alike conspicuous. 
His peculiar temperament fitted him exactly for 
the position he held. Lieutenant James lived to 
justify to the full the high opinion entertained 
of him by all his comrades. He met his death in 
the prime of life when pigsticking in Bengal. As 
a tribute — though a feeble tribute — to his daring 
nature and manly qualities he was burieS in the 
scarlet hunting coat which he wore when he met 
his fatal accident. 

I have spoken of Mr. Oouper, This gentleman 
deserves more than a passing mention. A civilian, 
he was ever ready to descend into the mine, to 
visit the posts, to assist in interring the dead 
animals, to dig trenches, to carry stores, and to 
fight. He was ever cheery and buoyant. His sub- 
sequent career has not belied the early promise. 
For at the present moment ho is Sir G-eorge Oouper, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

These men were types of their class in devotion 
to duty, and to their country. There were many 
others. Prominent amongst those who fell during 
the siege, nobly fighting, or who died of wounds, 
or from other causes, were Eadoliffe of the 9th 
Cavalry, daring, ready-witted, full of energy; 
Francis of the 13th Native Infantry, “ a brave, 
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good officer, respected by all, and in wbom Sir 
H. Lawrence bad much confidence”; Anderson, 
the Chief Engineer, to whose able counsel Bri- 
gadier Inglis felt deeply indebted; Simons, of 
the Artillery, distinguished at Ohinhat ; Case, of 
the 32nd, who fell when gallantly leading on his 
men at that battle ; Shepherd and Arthur, of the 
7th Cavalry, killed at their posts; Hughes, of 
the 67th Native Infantry ; Mansfield and McCabe, 
of the 32nd — all three foremost in danger ; Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, and Boyson of the un- 
covenanted service, both conspicuous for their 
coolness and courage. These were among the 
honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- 
vivors *who rivalled them, men of whom Master, 
Langmore, and Aitken were the types, it would 
be necessary to recount the story of the siege in 
every mmute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity 
and gallantry of the remnants of the 13th, the 
48th, and the 7l8t Native Infantry, and the 
daring and bravery of their officers. Of those 
regiments the 13th counted the greatest num- 
ber of loyal men. They were chiefly posted at 
the BaiUie Guard. This position was described 
by Brigadier Inglis as "perhaps the most im- 
portant in the whole line of defences.” Here, 
led by the most gallant of men. Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid ser- 
vice. " They were exposed,” reported Bri- 
gadier Inglis, " to a most galling fire of round 
shot and musketry, which materially decreased 
their numbers. They were so near the enemy 
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B4taEiz, iihait conversation could be carried on betwecui 
oiiKpten. every effort, persuasion, promise, 

and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, 
to seduce them from their allegiance to the 
handful of Europeans, who, in all probability, 
would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” 
They vied with their European comrades in the 
work of the trenches, in the ardour of their 
courage, in their resolution to defend to the last 
the spot of ground assigned to them. True it is 
that they were led by their own officers, and it 
would be impossible to overpraise men such as 
Gerraon, Aitken, and Loughnan, of that regiment. 
But the sepoys did more than fight. They risked 
even their caste for the English, On an occasion 
when it had become necessary to dig new in- 
trenchments, and to erect a new battery on the 
spot where sepoys had been previously buried, the 
highest Brahmans of the 13th responding to the 
call of the gallant Aitken, themselves handled the 
putrid corpses to throw them into the outer ditch, 
a^pen- A few words must here be devoted to the 
native pensioners who replied to the call of 
Sir Henry Lawrence. I have stated in a pre- 
vious page that about one hundred and eighty of 
these men were enrolled. It is difficult to write 
in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Most of them were old, the vision of some was 
impaired. Yet they bore themselves most bravely. 
TTnable to work much, they yet manned the loop- 
holes, and the least capable amongst them were . 
ever ready to load and pass to thei^ countrymen 
the spare muskets always at hand. BTotwiHi- 
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standing tlie faots that throughout the siege these 
men received no tidings from their family or their 
relations ; that they were on reduced rations and 
entirely deprived of the condiments so highly 
prized by a native of India in his advanced years ; 
not a single instance of desertion occurred amongst 
these men. Some died, many were killed, yet no 
one heard a grumble from the survivors. They 
continued to the last to abuse the rebels, and to 
declare that having for so many yeare eaten the salt 
of the State, the State had a light to their lives. 

Imperfect as is this story of this first siege, it 
would be still more so were it to contain no 
reference to those who, despite their own sufFer- 
ings and their own privations, used every effort 
to assuage the sufferings and the privations 
of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Inglis 
referring to the ladies, “ among whom may be 
mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barber, and of G-all, have, 
after the example of Miss Nightingale, consti- 
tuted themselves the tender and solicitous nurses 
of the wounded and dying soldiers in the hos- 
pital.” The word “ many ” might be held to 
include all whose attention was not absorbed by 
their own children, or who were not held down 
by sickness and ill health. They were exposed to 
a danger of no ordinary kind, to privations almost 
unparalleled. When the siege began the num- 
ber of ladies amounted to sixty-eight, and of 
children sixty-six. Of the former seven, of the 
latter twenty-three succumbed to the want of 
suitable food, to the fire of the enemy, and to 
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privations. It has rarely happened that ladies 
have been placed in a position so trying — ^never 
that they have displayed qualities more vrortlqr 
of respectful homage. 

One word regarding the losses sustained by the 
defenders. I have already stated that at the 
beginning of the siege the strength of the gar- 
rison amounted to nine hundred and twenty- 
seven Europeans, and seven hundred and sixty- 
five natives. *Of the Europeans, one hundred 
and forty were killed or died of their wounds ; 
one hundred and ninety were wounded ; this does 
not include sixteen non-military men killed and 
fourteen wounded. Of the natives, seventy-two 
were killed and one hundred and thirty-one 
were wounded. There were deaths from other 
causes, and a few of the natives deserted. 
This is certain that on the 25th of September 
the number of "the European defenders, including 
sick and wounded, had been reduced to five 
hundred and seventy-seven ; that of the natives 
to four hundred and two. In eighty-seven days 
the garrison had thus been reduced, in various 
by three-eighths. 

But they are now in the first delirium of the 
long-expected relief. They are welcoming with en- 
thusiastic delight Outram, Havelock, and their 
gallant following. It remains for me now to 
relate how it was that Outram and Havelock 
accomplished the great feat of arms with which 
their names will for ever be associated. 
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BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER III. 

Beioadieb-General Neill, pressed by the Com- Jniy xe. 
mander of the Forces, Sir Patrick Grant, to hasten 
to Kdnhpdr to join General Havelock as soon as 
possible, in order that ho might be on the spot to 
take command of tlie force should Havelock from 
any cause become unfit for the duty, left Allah- 
abdd on the 16th of July, and proceeding with all 
possible expedition, reached Kanhpdr on the 20th. 

On his way he had received a note from General Brigadier. 
Havelock telling him that he was anxiously 
awaiting his arrival, as immediately on that oo- 
ourring, he intended “ to strike a blow that will 
rebound through India.” NeiU, as I have said, 
arrived on the 20th. He dined that evening with 
Havelock, and was informed that he intended to HaTeiook 

’ announooB 

begin the passage of the Ganges on the morrow, lua intantten 
leaving Neill in command at Kdnhpfir with about 
two hundred men, the majority of whom were 
sick and wounded. In this arrangement, NeiU, 
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anxious that Havelook should take with him ovwy 
available man, entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to 
relieve T; a.k>i n fl/i General Havelock had traced out 
a position resting on the river, which it would be 
easy for a small force to hold against very superior 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and 
some guns were being mounted there at the time' 
of Neill’s arrival. He was to complete and to 
hold it. 

The morning of the 2l8t set in rainy — ^the heavy 
ram of the Indian monsoon — but the preparations 
had been made the evening before, and, in the 
presence of Havelock’s determination to push on, 
nothing would have stayed them. That day the 
artillery and a portion of the 78th Highlanders 
passed over to the opposite bank. To cross the 
Ganges in the height of the rainy season is no easy 
matter. The breadth of the swollen river, the 
rapidity of the current, alone present formidable 
obstacles. Fortunately, the General had at his 
disposal a small steamer. To this steamer he 
caused to be attached five or six of the boats 
peculiar to the country, and these she towed across 
— ^with difficulty ; for it was all she could do to 
hold her own against the current. 

It win easily be understood that, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, and although the force destined 
for the expedition numbered little more than 
fifteen hundred men, and that they took with 
them no tents of any kind, the operation should 
be tedious. It occupied just four days. On the 
afternoon of the 24th, General Havi^odc orotued 
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likewise, and marched the force about five miles 
on the Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the 
little village of Mangalwar. 

The force which was now starting on an ex- 
pedition, which, however desperate it was, seemed 
at the time to present, under so daring a leader as 
Havelock, some chance of success, consisted of 
artillery — ten guns, imperfectly equipped and 
imperfectly manned; of infantry — the remnants 
of the 64th, the 84th, the 78th, the Madras Fu- 
siliers, and of Brasyers’ Sikhs ; and of cavalry, 
some sixty volunteer horse. Small as were their 
numbers they were animated by the best spirit, 
tod had unbounded confidence in their General. 

On the night of the 24th of July this force 
bivouacked at MangalwAr. It remained halted at 
that village four days, to enable the General to 
complete his dispositions for carriage and supplies. 
On the 28th these had been made so far as, in the 
disorganised state of the country, it was possible 
to make them. At 6 o’ojock on the morning of 
the 29th the force began its onward movement. 
After marching three miles the advanced pickets 
of the enemy were discerned. These fell back as 
our men still pressed on, and disclosed the enemy 
occupying a very strong position. Their main 
force rested on the town of Onao, a straggling 
pla(», flT t, endin g about three-quarters of a mile, 
tod which the heavy rains and the nature of the 
soil rendered it impossible to turn on either side. 
In advance of this town, and between it and the 
British force, was a succession of walled enclo- 
suzes, filled with skirmishers. These joined 
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tbemselyes oq to a village, united with Oudo 
a narrow passage, and all the houses in which 
were loop-holed and occupied. The narrow pas- 
sage referred to was also commanded by loop- 
holed houses on either side of it, whilst the enemy 
had placed their batteries so as to pour a con- 
centrated fire on troops advancing against the 
town. 

It was impossible to turn such a position ; it 
was murderous work to attack it in front. But 
if he was to get on at all Havelock had no option. 
The simple motto of “move straight forward,” 
embodying a principle which has never failed when 
tried by British troops against Asiatics, must be 
adopted. After a steady reconnaissance, then, 
Havelock gave his orders. Covering his main 
body with skirmishers, armed with the Enfield 
rifle, he opened a heavy fire from them and from 
his guns on the more advanced positions of the 
enemy. This fire drove them from those positions 
and forced them to tak^ refuge in the loop-holed 
houses. At these Havelock then sent the 78th 
Highlanders and the Madras Fusiliers. Gallantly 
did they advance. But to dislodge an enemy from 
loop-holed houses, singly, one after another, is 
deadly work. So our men found it. Havelock, 
therefore, ordered up the 64th. Their advance 
decided the day. The enemy were either bayoneted 
in the houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the town of Onao was still in the enemy^B 
possession, and, what was of more consequence, 
fresh troops were observed hastening down the 
Lakhnao road in its direeti<m.. Havelo^ at onoe 
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made preparations to meet them. Drawing off bowii. 
his force on to a spot of dry ground between the 
village ^and the town, he placed his guns in a 
position to command the high road, by which 
alone he could be attacked, and waited for the 
movement of the enemy further to develop itself. 

In a short time it was manifest he would be 
attacked. They were marching in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great. He felt 
that he had them. Bestraining his impatience till 
they were well within distance, he suddenly opened 
upon them from both arms a withering fire. It 
stopped them. They attempted to deploy. But SneoesBof m* 
on either side of them were swamps and marshes. 
Consequently, their horses and their guns stuck 
fast, their infantry floundered. All this time they 
were exposed to a continuous fire. Being what 
they were they did not then make the one move- 
ment, a straight rush, which might have saved 
them. Meanwhile, some of our men, wading in the 
marshes, made their presence perceptible on either 
flank. That was the final blow. The rebels gave 
way, and fled precipitately, leaving in our posses- 
sion fifteen guns. 

In one of his letters written during his advance He 
on Kdnhpfir, I think it was just after the battle foiwupthe 
which gave him that place, Havelock remarked • 
that viewing his position, he suddenly recollected 
“ old Frederic at Leuthen,” and acted accordingly. 

Probably no man had more completely studied 
the campaigns of that great master in the art of 
war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
in the roll of Fame. If he had learned from 
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Fraderio the mode in vrbich to turn to his owjA 
advantage a false position occupied by himself be 
ever adhered strictly to the Napoleonic maxun <rf 
promptly following up a victory. He oouM not 
at On^ put into execution this maxim in the 
manner which would have gladdened his heari^ 
for to carry it out efficiently a general has need of 
cavalty, and Havelock had but sixty sabres. But • 
he could and he did work it in the only way open 
to him. Notwithstanding that he and his men 
were under the terrible July sun of India, he 
determined to push on after the enemy as soon 
as his men should have received the wherewithal 
to support sinking nature. He ordered, then, a 
halt; and while the cooks prepared the food, 
and the doctor.s attended the wounded, he caused 
to be disabled the fifteen guns he had captured, 
for want of cattle to take them with him I 
At the end of three hours the men again fell ki, 
and pushed forwards — always towards Lakhnao. 
They had marched six miles, when suddenly they 
came in sight of a walled town, situated in the 
open, and intersected by the road which they must 
traverse. This was the town of Bashiratganj. It 
looked veiy formidable. In front of it was a large 
pond or tank, swollen by the surrounding inunda- 
tion to the form of* a river. On the Lakhnao 
side of it was another pond or lake, traversed by 
a narrow causeway. It possessed besides a wet 
ditch, and its main gate was defended by an earth- 
work and four guns, and flanked on eitW side by 
loop-holed turrets. Havelock halted his men, 
while he rode to reconnoitre, The soheme that 
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bis brai& then conoeived was very daring. But it 
had this great merit that, if successful in every 
detail, the enemy would be destroyed. He con- 
ceived in a word the idea of amusing the enemy 
with a cannonade, whilst he should send the 64th 
td cut off the enemy from the causeway. When 
he should consider that movement sufficiently 
pronounced, he would storm the town with the 
78th and the Madras Fusiliers, and catch the 
enemy between two fires. He succeeded in all, 
except in the moat decisive of his combmations. 
He poured a tremendous fire on the town, whilst 
the 64th made a flank movement to his nght; 
then, when he deemed the moment to have 
arrived, he sent on his remaining infantry at the 
main gate. But — one of the chains in his scheme 
had snapped. The 64th had not reached the 
causeway — and the main body of the enemy 
escaped across it. 

Still their loss that day had been severe. It 
was computed that not less than four hundred of 
them had been killed or wounded. On the British 
side eighty-eight had been placed hors de combat 
— ^but two battles had been gained 1 

But the thoughts of the General that night 
were not consoling. It was not that alone, or 
even mainly, his losses in the fight had been heavy. 
Sickness also had done its work. On the mor- 
row of the two battles he could not, deducting the 
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necessary guards, place in line more than eight 
hundred and fifty infantry. He knew that in front 
of hiriff yfere places to be traversed or stormed, 
the means of defence of which exceeded those of 
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tliO places lie had already conquered. Then^ lie 
had. no means of carrying his sick. He could not 
leave them. He could not leave behind a sufficient 
force to guard them. But perhaps his strongest 
difficulty lay in the fact that every step forwards 
would take him further from his base, and he had 
information that that base was threatened. 

Sahib, in fact, had no sooner heard of the onward 
move of the British, than he sent a considerable 
body of cavalry across the river to cut off their 
communications with Kanhpdr. 

Such arguments as these were sufficient to 
make even Havelock hesitate. But with them 
came the other consideration, — ^the possibility, 
notwithstanding all these obstacles, of success. 
But he could not help putting to lamself this 
pertinent question : — ^What sort of success would 
it be ? If, on the morrow of his first march ho 
could bring only eight hundred and fifty infaullly 
into line, how many would he be able to muster 
on the morrow of the fourth ? This question was 
answered by the General’s own Quartermaster- 
General in a telegram sent to the Commander- 
in-Ohief. “We could not hope to reach Lakh- 
nao,” telegraphed Lieutenant - Colonel JSVaser 
Tytler, on the Slst, “ with six hundred <iSBotive 
Europeans ; we had then to pass the etKfkt and 
force one and a half mile of streets ” — tsnd thk 
in face of some thousands of trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, and an armed and oottntlcsa 
rabble ! 

1 do not think the soldier lives who would fail 
to justify the resolution at which Havelock arrived 
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the foUoiring morning, to fall back on Mangal'vrir, Boos 
and to ask for reinforcements. From Mangalwdr 
it vonld be possible to send the sick and wounded 
to Ennhpiir without permanently weakening his 
force. He effected this movement the following 
day without haste, and in the most perfect order. 

He did not march before 2 p.m. and then retired 
only to Onao. The following morning (Slat) he 
fell back on Mangalwar. Thence he despatched 
his sick and wounded into Kanhpiir, and a letter 
to General Neill, stating that he had been forced 
to fall back, and that to enable him to reach 
Lakhnao it was necessary that he should receive 
a reinforcement of a thousand men and another 
battery of guns. 

Neill r^teived this letter the same day. He Neaiat 
Imd assumed command at Kanhpdr on the 24th, 
and in a few hours the troops there had felt the 
effect of his vigorous and decided character. 

Neill was a very remarkable man. By the law of 
desert he stands in the very front rank of those to 
whom the Indian mutiny gave an opportunity of 
distinction. It is impossible to put anyone above 
him* . Not only did he succeed in everything he 
undertook, but he succeeded when the cases were 
all lifut desperate. He succeeded because he character of 
dare^i'jj.^cause he threw into all he attempted c^enj 
tihe eniWgy of one of the most determined cha- 
racters ever bestowed on man. Such a man could 
^not Ml and live. His whole soul was in his 
profession. He had made his regiment, the 
Madras Fusiliers, equal to any in the world. At 
Baxt&ras he had, by his vigour and decision, 

32 
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IX. cPttsli^d an outbreak, which, had it been sucoesa-. 
ful, would have raised all the country to the 
north-west and to within a hundred milM of the 
capital. The same qualities displayed at AlhOh- 
abad had saved that important fortress. In Ihe 
moment of success, when men had begun to stake 
all their hopes on his advance to K4nhplir, he 
was suddenly superseded by Havelock. And now," 
second to that general, he was at Kdnhpiir com- 
manding there a few invalids, with the commission 
to finish the fortified work on the river, to erect 
tetes de pont — so that on the subsiding of the 
waters a bridge of boats might be established — 
and to send on to his senior officer all the re- 
inforcements in men and material he might 
receive. 

itna^iayB Heill, I have said, assumed command on the 
' 24th of July. He had been but ill-satisfied with 
the state of affairs, as he found them, at Kmihpdr. 
The location of the troops appeared to him faulty; 
the camp pitched without method or arrange- 
ment ; no effectual steps taken to put a stop to 
the plundering in the city — a plundering carried 
on by our European and Sikh soldiers.* But on 
the 24th he was master and could remedy these 
evils. His first act on the 25th was to appoint a 
superintendent of police; to re-establish autho- 
rity and order in the city and bazaars ; to put a 
stop to plundering. He announced his assumption 
command, and notified the carrying out of the of 
measures above stated in a telegram the sktuft 

• PrimU Jownud o/ BrigaHtr-Otneral NeW, 
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day to the Commander of the Forces, Sir Patrick 
G«Bit. The spirit of the man showed itself in 
the all but oonoluding words of this telegram: 
—“All well here. I will hold my own against 
any odds.” 

He was a bold man who would thus write under 
existing circumstances. Not only was Neill aware 
that Nina Sdhib, distant from him but twenty-four 
miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack him, but he had received information that 
the mutinous 42nd Native Infantry were within 
eight miles of the station, and that other native 
regiments were gradually collecting on the right 
bank of the Jamni with the avowed intention of 
making a dash on Kanhpiir. But Neill was not 
distujfbed. “ If the 42nd are within reach,” he 
recorded in his journal on the 30th, “ I will deal 
them a blow that will astound them.” With the 
levies of Nana Sahib he did deal. On the 31st 
he despatched a party of fifty Fusiliers and twenty- 
five Sikhs, with two G-pounders and a 5|-inch 
mortar, manned by six gunners, under the com- 
■rmand of his aide-de-camp, Captain John Gordon, 
of the 6th Regiment N. I., in the steamer to 
J4jamao, to seize the boats in which it was 
reported Nmia Sahib intended to Gross the river. 
The party destroyed several boats, carried off six 
or eight, and returned to Kanhpfir the next day. 

Neill meanwhile had been receiving small re- 
inforoentsats. He was daily expecting half a 
battery (Olpherts’s)^ with which to reinforce Have- 
lock ; but unfortunately there was a deficiency of 
gumio'wder — and no gunpowder could be ex- 
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pected for a week. Under these cirouinstaneea, 
and in view of the one fact that on the 30th he 
received from General Wilson, commanding before 
Dehll, a letter intimating that it mightr be necessary 
for him to retire on Kam41, and of the other that 
his own position was threatened from the west, it 
became more than ever necessary to show a bold 
front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike a 
blow. The one thing necessary for the success of 
Neill’s views in tliis respect was that Havelofi 
should continue to move successfully on to 
Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and the character "of the 
man being considered, some idea may be conceived 
of the fury which seized him when he received, on 
the night of the 31st, a letter from General Have- 
lock, informing him of his retrograde movement, 
and that he could not advance until he should re- 
ceive a reinforcement of a thousand European 
infantiy and another battery of guns. A second 
letter merely asked for all the infantry that could 
be spared and half a battery. With the demand 
for guns came, too, the information that of the ' 
fifteen pieces taken from the enemy every one had 
been destroyed. “ Our prestige here is gone,” re- 
cords Neill in his journal. The letter from General 
Wilson was bad enough, — ^but that was only a 
possibility-— it might not happen. But this retire- 
ment, the death-blow tOj,all his hopes, had actually 
occurred. Who, he asked himself, wxp|||^J^me 
for it? He did not take lcmg#o answer He had 
no love for Havelock. He had felt wepfy the 
slight, as he considered It, that he, the eecOro in 
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ootomaad, had not been invited to assist at the booi^ix' 

councils of war which had been held; that al- 

though asked to communicate unreservedly with 

Havelock, h^-had been told to address his Ad* 

iutant*Q-eneral. These things had chafed him. 

And now this retreat had come to upset all his 

calculations. He could not restrain himself. He 

had been asked to communicate “ unreservedly ” 

with Havelock through his staff. He determined 

to write “ unreservedly ” direct. He did so.* Oominmii. 

cates Mb 

• The following ia the text They are now joined by the ^Mions to 
of the moat salient part of 42na N I , whiwi have passed Uavelook, 
!N’6ill‘a letter: — “I late last on. I could not move out and 
night IBoehred yours of 6 p.in- intercept them. . . . You talk 
yesterdi^. I deeply regret of adrancmg as soon as rein< 
you have fallen back one foot, foicements reach you. You 
'^e effect on our prestige is require a battery and a thou- 
very bad indeed, xour camp sand European infantry. As 
was not pitched yesterday be- regards the battery, half of 
fore aU manner of reports Olpherts's willbeinthismom- 
were rife in the city — that you ing ; the other half started 
had returned to get more yesterday or to-day from AUih. 
guns, having lost all you took £b6d. This will detain you 
away with you. In fact, the five or six days more. As for 
belief amongst all is that you the infantry you require they 
have been defeated and forced are not to be bad, and if you 
back. It has been most un- are to wait for them Lakl^o 
fortunate your not bringing will follow the fate of Eanh- 
any guns captured from the p&r. Agra will be invested : 
enemy. The natives will not this place also : the city will 
believe that you captured one. be occupied by the enemy. I 
The effect of yonr retrogrside have no troops to keep them 
movement will he very in- out, and we will be starved 
juiioKu to our cause every- out. You ought not to rem ain 
whetyk*and bring down upon a day where you are. WhSn 
us minty who would otherwise the iron guns are sent to you, 
hate h^d off, or even sided also the half battery, and the 
troops at Gw4- company of the 84th escorting 
hir havd tpftiched, w^ltber to you ought to advsjice 
this not yettoown. again, and not halt imtil you 

The.tnKM odllected at Eath* have rescued, if possible, the 
very soon follow, garrison of Lakhnao. Betuxn 
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K. Harelook replied in the indi^iaxit tone whioh 
might hare b^n expected. By this time the first 
burst of HfeUl’s anger was over, and the lejoinder 
he sent to Havelock’s reply was pronounced by 
* the high authority to which it was referred'' — the 
acting Commander-in-Chief, to be “ perfectly 
unexceptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
to drop, but the correspondence had produced 
between the two generals a coolness which, whilst 
it did not interfere with co-operation for the good 
of the State, could yet never, bo forgotten. 

HaTeiook On the 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced 
by Olpherts’s half-battery and a company of the 
forooment, 84th. Hopes had been held out to him that the 
5th Fusihers and the 90th Light Infantry would 
reach Kanhpiir early in August. Had the Q-o- 
vernmont of India only taken the precaution to 
disarm the native regiments at Danapur early in 
June, this might have been possible. But the 
fatal trust in men known to be untrustworthy 
had kept the 5th Fusiliers in Bihar and had 


here sharp, for there is much xaj command, be his experi- 
to be done between this and encewhatitmay. Understand 
AgraandDelhf.” In his reply, this distinctly, and that a con- 
Havelock described this letter sideration of the obstruction 


as “ the most extraordinary that would arise to the publi^, 
letter he had ever perused." service at this moment alone 
“ There must be an end,” he prevents me from taking the 
went on to say, " to these pro- stronger step of placing you 
ceedings at once. 1 -wrote to under arrest. ToulMutniid 
you conEdentiaUy on the state warned. Attempt 
of affairs. You send me badlidictaldon. I have mKWn 
a letter of censure of my reasons ‘whielitgife iw oot 
measures, reproof and advim ooiad|fl|il^ a*d 

for the future. I do not -want I aralwlw ter 

and will not receive any of tSia conraa ^ 
them from an officer under puniud.” « 
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stepped the eaward progress of the 90th.* This 
(Niipable weakness made itself felt in Lakhnao as 
as in Bih^. But the disappointment only 
roused Havelock to renewed exertion. On the 
4th of Augpdst, having then about fourteen hun- 
dred efieotive men under his command, two heavy 
guns (24-pounders), two 24-pounder howitzers, 
.and a batteiy and a half of guns, he started a 
second time in the direction of the besieged 
Residency. Having heard that the town of Ba- 
shiratganj had been re-occupied in force he 
bivouacked that night at Onao. Leaving that 
place eady. the following morning he found the 
enemy occupying a position very similar to that 
from which he had dislodged them on the 29th of 
July. This time he determined there should be 
no mistake ; that if the enemy would only wait 
the completion of his turning movement, they 
should not escape. Havelock then ordered the 
advance by the road of the heavy guns, supported 
by the Ist Madras Fusiliers and the 84th Foot ; 
whilst the 78th Highlanders, the Sikhs, and 
Maude’s battery, should turn the village on its 
left. The heavy guns, commanded by Lieutenant 
Crump of the Madras Artilleiy, a very able and 
gallant officer, speedily dislodged the enemy from 
the outer defences. .As they retreated our infantry 
advuMMd. Meanwhile the turning movement 
gt||M^^isquieted them. They saw that if carried 
oirt' w wafeild entrap thSm. Bewildered by the 

i 18 t&eitnniii” Fusiliers have been reteined, 
list at 1*®tinie, though grievouslv required to 
9Mh and 5th remforce E&hnpur.” 
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progress it was makmg and inucU'BiQ.bairas8ed 
the firing in front of them they wer© stricken by 
panic and fled across the causeway. This flight 
saved them from certain and entire destruction. 
The turning movement had not been completed. 
Still it had advanced so far that in their flight 
across the causeway the enemy came tinder the 
fire of the guns of Maude’s battery and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns 
continued aU this time their destructive fire, 
silending the guns of the enemy and forcing 
them back. The rebels did indeed for some time 
longer hold villages to the right and»l^ of the 
town, but in the end they were forced out of 
these. 

Still, though the enemy was beaten, “ the whole 
transaction,” to use the language employed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler to Sir Patrick Grant, 
“ was most unsatisfactory, only two siGoall iron 
guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in 
our ideas,* being taken.” 

The loss of our force had not been large. Two 
had been killed and twenty-three wounded. The 
loss of the i-ebels was estimated at three hundred. 
But there were weighty considerations to stay 
further advance. Cholera had broken out in the 
camp. This disease and fever had placed seventy- 
five men on the sick list. In the action at 
Bashiratgauj one-fourth^ of the gun amninnitio n' 


* These were the guns cap- mandant of Artillsty ; to iaSf 
tured on the 29th of Jvdy, perfect^ however, 

General Havelock reports enemy again 
regarding them that they had them." 

“ diimantled by the Com- 
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had been esq^nded. Between that town and 
Lakhnao, wae a deep river, the Sai, and three 
strong places, guarded it was believed by 30,000 
men. The zamindars, too, had risen on every 
side in bodies of five hundred or six hundred, inde- 
pendent of the regular troops. “ All the men 
killed yesterday,” vn:ote Colonel Tytler, “were 
zamind^rs.” But even were the force able to 
reach Lakhnao what could it effect, enfeebled 
and worn out, against the myriads who would 
oppose it in the streets f On the morrow of the 
fight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to parade 
nine haftdned infantry. To what extent would 
this number be reduced in fighting its way to 
the Residency ? 

These were potent reasons against an advance, 
but there were others still stronger. Intelligence 
reached Havelock on the 5th that the men of the 
Gwaliar contmgent had successfully mutinied 
against their own MaharajA, and were threatening 
to move on Kalpi. Kalpi was a position which 
would threaten Kanhpiir, and menace the com- 
munication with AllAhabad. It is true that had 
it been possible to strike a decisive blow at 
Lakhnao the striking of it would have been the 
best reply to any demonstration on Kalpi. Not 
less true that a defeat involving a heavy loss 
to the force in an attempt on Lakhnao would 
prempitate any such demonstration. The intelU- 
g^oe regarding the Gwaliar force then brought 
Havelcx^ for immediate decision the 
of advance or retreat. The advance 
successful, and yet fafiure in it 
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d 06 HIS ^OLvx tro siiiBS roemim. 

itiTolved, m Havelock’s opinion,* tke destasuniwa 
of bis force, and with it, possibly, a disaster' at 
Kdnbpiir. Eetreat only risked X^akbnao. But 
did not an unsuccessful advance subject Ziakbnao 
to a risk even greater? 

i^o sensible man will deny that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Havelock exercised a wise 
judgment in deciding to retire and wait for 
reinforcements. He fell back on Mangalwar. 
He lay there for four days recruiting his 
On the 11th he purposed to recross into Kanh- 
piir. But learning that the rebels had established 
themselves in considerable force at Baabhratganj^ 
with advanced parties at Ondo, prepared to dis- 
turb him while crossing, he resolved to anticipate 
them. For the third time, then, he advanced 
along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advanced 
parties of the enemy out of Ondo, and bivouacked 
near that town for the night. At dawn the 
foUowing day, the 12th, he set out and fomdi^Kthe 
enemy strongly intrenched behind earthworks in 
a village in advance of Bashiratganj. Covered by 
his artillery and skirmishers Havelock advanced 
in echelon of battalions from his right. The 
swampy nature of the groiuid delayed the advance 
of the heavy guns, and our troops suffered some- 
what meanwhile from the enemy’s fire. Our g uns 
when in position opened on the earthworks, wiili- 

* “The only three staff ofLncknowinyolTestheloMdl 
officers in my force whom I this force. Ih this I cmeai" 
ever cansnlt confidentially, -Brigaiier-QmBrei TTirittilHlI 
but in whom I entirely confide, to ffie (hnmaniee-^iJkiif, 
axe unauimonsly of opinioa August 1^7, 
fitat as aAvanoe to the sfaUs 
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out, botrever, making much impression. An 
mieexiscj charge was, therefore, resolved upon. 

The 78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, . 
without firing a shot, on the earthworks in front, 
while the Madras Fusiliers, to whom the turning 
movement had been entrusted, took them in fiank. 

The result was decisive. Two of the enemy’s Boats the 
guns were captured and turned on them. They 
fled in disorder, leaving about two hundred killed «<>»«»■• 
and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirty-five. 

Having thus soared away the enemy Havelock 
leisurely fell back on the 13th, and by 2 o’clock 
of that day had recrossed into Kanhpdr without 
a casualty. . His troops were taken over in the 
steamer and in country boats towed by the 
steamer, the current being still too strong to 
permit the putting together of the bridge of 
boats, materials for which had been prepared. 

In his absence the pliant Neill had not been Aotdon of 
idlei'’ The night of the 5th of August intelhgence K&niiptir. 
had reached him that a party of the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry, aided by some disaffected 
villagers, had plundered part of Bithor, and had 
sacked the house, and carried off the two daughters 
of Sdbadir Narain Bao, a relative of Nana Sahib, 
but who, throughout the mutiny, had been staunch 
in his allegiance to the British, and had suffered 
much persecution in consequence. Neill at once 
ordered a party, commanded by Captain J. Gordon, captain J. 
and accompanied by the Sdbadir referred to, to 
set out at daybreak the following morning in the 
steamer for Bithor. Gordon started at 4 o’clock 
on the mosmibg of the 6th, having under him fmly 
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men of tfao Madms Fusiliers, tTrenty-five Sikhs, and 
six gunners, in charge of t^ro 6>pounders, and a 
d^'inoh mortar. Passing Bithor, the roof of one 
of Nina Sahib’s houses was observed to be 
crowded with men. These were speedily put to 
flight. A party was then sent on shore to en- 
deavour to recover the daughters and property of 
the Subadar — the latter accompanying it. In both 
attempts success attended its efforts. The steamer, 
whose guns had meanwhile effected considerable 
damage on the houses and shipping of the rebels 
— sixteen boats having been sunk — ^picked up the 
Sdbadar, * his|daughter8, and property — ^andreached 
Kinhpiir at 6 o’clock that same evening. 

A third steamer expedition under the same 
officer, Captain Gordon, was organised for the 
8th. The object tMs time was to intercept the 
troops of Nana Sahib, who had begun the previous 
evening to cross the Ganges three miles above 
Bithor. The steamer, having ^ b oard the same 
number of troops as on the out again at 

4 A.M. Passing Bithor, a efaoc^aB,.d|irected at 
her from the shore. This was HUpved by a 
heavy musketry fire, and it soon b^pme evident 
that the place was occupied by a Bt^|ag body of 
the mutinous 42nd. The steamer returned the 
fire from guns and Enfields as she slowly moved 

* “We then took on boajrd about eight years old. Sm"* 
the SdbAdkr and the Sikhs, of the S&bad&r’s plundered 
The SdbidArwas lookingquite property was also recoreied, 
happy, having recovered his so he was in high glee alto- 
two little daughters. One of gether ."— Journal 
them (the eldest) is really qf m Officer pr^mi. 
a beautiful little creature, 
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on, the sepoys following her, taking advantage of b«* tr 
every scrap of cover for three nailes. At this 
point the current was so strong that the steamer ^ 
could profeeed no further. The sepoys then took 
possession of a house on the bank and opened a 
heavy fire ; but they were speedily shelled out of 
it. Oaptain Ghordon, unable to make further 
way against the current, ascertained by other 
means that no troops were crossing, and then 
turned the head of the steamer down stre am 
But after passing Bithor, she struck heavily on a 
sand-bank. Fortunately this sand-bank was 
beyond musketiy range. There the steamer re- 
mained all night. The following morning the 
enemy brought some guns to bear upon her, but 
the great strength of the current had enabled 
her to out her way through tfie sand-bank during 
the night, and at daybreak she dropped down to 
Kanhpiir. 

Captain Gordon had ascertained that the num- Neiiipandes 
her of mutidlP^i regular troops, at Bithor, 
amounte<l(il|bo a^ut' two thousand. He made his 
report aocii#fcigly* to Brigadier Neill. With a 
soldier's instinct, Neill the next morning, 
marched a1|ftut two hundred men and four guns 
about three miles on the Bithor road, passing 
the city on the way. This movement had the 
best effect. It gave confidence to our well 
wishers, «.nd discouraged the rebels and their 
friends. It was repeated the following day and 
the day after. 

I have already stated that General Havelock Haveiook 

V r0*Miiunw 

reorossed on the 13th. He at once assumed com- co wiyma it 
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mand. The meeting bitween the two gnumhi 
was outwardly friendly; but it was bnpossi^ 
after the correspondence 1 haye alluded to that 
there should be any real cordiality betdiseii thenu 
At an interview on the following day 
pressed to Havelock his opinion that men w^ 

not then in a fit state to march on Lakhufto ; thai 
they required rest, and not to be unnecessarily <H& 
posed; that it was indispensable that tbi reb^ 
at Bithor should be dealt with first The pifaate 
journal of Neill shows that 'he still held to his 
previous opinion, that in retiring after his first 
victory on the 29th of July, Haveldftfic had com- 
mitted an error which could not be redeemed 
imtil he had received large reinforcements. I 
cannot concur in this^view. Subsequent events 
prove, I think, that it was not well founded. 
Indeed — considering the immense temptation to 
Havelock to advance, the pain which the issue 
of the order to retreat caused him, I cannot but 
regard his resistance to that temptation as tlie 
most heroic act even of his heroic career. 

Havelock allowed his troops to rest on the 14th 
and 15th. At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
1 6th, leaving only a hundred men under Neill in 
the intrenched camp, he marched against Bithor. 
The rebels at that place, now augmented to nearly 
four thousand, were composed .of sepoys from the 
17th, 28th, Slst, 34th, and 42nd Native Infantry; 
of the 2nd Eegular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry ; of 
Ndn£ Sahib’s retainers and two guns. Havelof^ 
found them drawn up in advance of the oastle of 
Bithor. Their position was strong, being defended 
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hj ijatncaidbad' mud quadrangles fified with sepoys, sootix 
sMte^ by plantOlaoiM of sugar-cane rising 
above the h«i4 Two viUages, one on either 
and eonnected by earth-works, formed the Haveiook 
SQjilportB sof this posits The villages were 
stjmngly odsupied. The enemy looked so formid- at 
able thatdSavelook resolved to avail himself of ' 
hia great auperjority in guns. He made his men 
liO f^wn^hilst for twenty minutes he poured on 
tho 8*(l|uy a heavy fire from the artillery and 
Enfield riSes. The guns made, however, little 
impression on the quadrangles, and Havelock saw 
he must effect his purpose with the bayonet. 

Covering his infantry with the Madras Fusiliers, 
he gave the order for an advance. The quadrangles 
were rapidly approached, 'but when our men were 
within twenty yards of them, the men of the 42nd The 42nd 
Native Infantry, dressed in their red coats, 
started up, and met them. Bayonets were ac- 
tually crossed, and it was not till sixty of the 42nd 
had fallen that they retired on their supports 
between the two villages. Havelock cannonaded 
this position for a time, but the enemy’s guns 
were so well served that he again sent on the 
infantry. Another desperate contest ensued, and fight 
The enemy defended their guns with great spirit 
and were only driven from their position by hard 
fighting. Meanwhile a body of their cavalry, bntaw 
some two hundred strong, had made a raid on our “ 
rear, killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off the mess property of the volunteers. 

This raid did not, however, affect the action. That 
was decided in front of Bithorby the defeat of the 
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enemy, the cajHiare ol hw position, and the loss 
of his two guns. 

Still, victory as ^ 

the word most exh((p|Bl|H|l|ihe victors. In the 
S4th Begiment 5eve^M|^ed &’onv||ian8tz^e 
alone. The Madras lost Jive frcw 

same cause. In killed and. womB^ |i||t lost be« 
tween fifty and sixty. The , W6re. Jaoch 
knocked up from fatigue. They oauld4l^j|n;:*8tie 
the enemy, but bivouacked where they ||<(a 
The next morning they returned to 

This was on the 1 7th. General Havnlooh^lEmnd 
awaiting him on his returjg, ft oopy of the OmeuMa 
OftieHe, dated the 5tk of Au^vkl, containing the 
nomination of Major-Gen^iftl S[ir Janteq Ontratd. 
to the mihtaiy command of thj? ^Utstry in which 
he was operating. Se l^med, in iaot, t^t he 
was superseded. He receivelft ttiis information 
from the (razettp alone. It waa sfccompanied by 
no communication to break the news. He had 
the harsh and bald announcement (^ly. 

This, then, was the result of his splendid 
daring, of his victories against Jliind Sahib, of his 
strenuous efforts to reach Lakh«*o ! Supersessionjl 
A hard word to a victorious Soldier ! For though 
Havelock had failed to teach Lakhnao he had 
ever been victorious. Supersession I The first 
thought of a feeble Government when their hopes 
have not been entirely fulfilled ! With what 
confidence could any man serve a Government 
which acted in this manner towards one who had 
shown, by his daring, his self-negation, his devo- 
tion, hy his success wherever success was possible, 
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that he had, never deapaired of the safety of his soorix. 
ooTintry. It was s^this way that Rome 
treated her genere^#^;y^Btiua Varro earned 
rashness to its ^3 fought Hannibal, 

jet, reo^^^ing of his motives, 

Borne reooivsd Y arro applause. She thanked 

him&r,,i||;^-diavmg despaired of the fortunes of 
tho repuh^. -'^velock was opposed to no The policy of 
HattnR]t|^J>Ut he had fought against an enemy 
.him in numbers, occupying chosen and 
^ed positions, and animated by the 
enei|^ of despair. Circumstances had forced him 
to Officiate even Vaaro in rashness. He had been 
pompeUed to risk nsuch, to put aside the prudent 
part of tWh»^;nl«tiiOns of the military science, to 
dare and to dafh greatlj. He had won all his 
battles. Jood if in tte ultimate aim ho had not 
entirely succeeded, it ^s to a gi’eat extent because 
the fatuous aotion of the Government of India 
with respect to the sepoys at Daniipur had hin- 
dered the onward progress of the reinforcements 
by whose aid alone complete success would have 
been possible ! 

And he was supecseded — ^without a word — by a Examples of 
simple announcement in the Gazette. Again was tilatpotVas 
it apparent that success was the sole standard by 
which, in those troublous times, the Government nation, by the 
judged their servants. Mark them acLion m this of India, 
respect. At Danapiir they threw on Major- 
General Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or 
of not disarming the sepoys. That officer took 
thereupon certain measures which wore not suc- 
cessful. In consequence, the Government super- 

33 
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Book iz. gede him and azmounce their mtentd<^ to biing 
him to a court-martial. At A'grV Br^iadi^ 

Aii^i7. Polwhele fightB a bat<le ‘with the enemjt, imd 
though one result of tAat battle was the retire* 
ment of the endmj^rom A'gra, yet iu lAe e^Stuel' 
conflict he was beaten. The Qowertimeat of 
India promptly remove him from his ^aasumd. 
Mr. William Tajler saves the province of Bihfir. 
Then, in the dire extremity to which that pro* 
vince is again broi^t by the action of ^ Go» 
vemment he issu^%i order which in its op^»- 
tion might, under certain circumstances, expose 
the Q-ovemmeut to the chance of losing a few 
thousand pounds. Fortune brings on the spot a 
heaven-bom soldier to avert that chance. Yet, 
because it had been incurred, Mr. Tayler is 
removed from his post and professionally ruined. 
Neill starts from Calcutta, achieves great things 
at Banaras and at AUihdbid. The Government 
of India are impatient for him to march on EAnh* 
pdr. But the mutmy has caused confusion in 
every department. Supplies have to be stored ; 
carts to be collected ; elephants, camels, and bul- 
locks, ta be brought in — and this when the whole 
civil organisation of the country is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nobly by the civil authorities, com- 
pletes all his arrangements. At last he is on 
the point of moving. But there has been some 
delay — ^necessary deky — ^yet delay. The very day 
he telegraphs he is about to move on he learns 
that he has been superseded by Havelock. He, 
labouring, perspiring, taking no rest night or day, 
displaying an energy that acts as ins, 'yi.ticn to 
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all aroimd iiim, baa not yet been sufficiently ex- 
peditions for the occupiers of tlie gilded saloons 
oi Osioul^ Again, the' test of results is applied. 

makes way for Havelock. And now, under 
ike influence of tke same Havelock gives 
why to Outram. 

It is one of the glories of our countrymen that, 
however acutely they may feel a disappointment 
of this nature it never affects their public con- 
duct. Jt is this recognition and this devotion 
to, duty that stamp the Ei^lishman. He sub- 
ordinates to it all private feelings. He may be 
keenly sensible of the injustice perpetrated to- 
wards himself, but above himself is always his 
country. He may have his own views as to 
how that country may best be served — ^but when 
the Government which represents it has other 
and different views he feels bound to devote 
all his energies to make possible of success 
the orders of the Government. Thus acted 
Neill. And now, thus also acted Havelock. 
Superseded as he regarded himself to be, he was 
as active, as daring, as devoted, as when he 
ruled the unfettered commander of an indepen- 
dent force. Never indeed was the exercise of the 
great qualities of resolution and energy more 
necessary than after his return from the expe- 
didon against Bithor. Out of seventeen him- 
dred TBugliali troops whom he had had altogether 
under his order foim the time of his quitting 
Allfh£bdd but six hundred and eighty-five re- 
mained effective. Not only was he now com- 
p^ed to abandon for the moment all idea of 

33 a 
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rearossing into Oudh, but the actiou of the Gw4->- 
lifir contingent thiteatening Kalpi rendered it 
doubtful whether he could even hold Kdnhpiir. 
Kalpi once occupied by this force, consisting of 
five thousand disciplined men thirty guns, and 
his communications with AUdljli^ad might at any 
moment be cut off. To the '^rth, the Nawdb of 
Farrakhdb^id was ready with thirty thousand men 
— some sepoys, some raw levies — ^to take advan- 
tage of any difficulty which might threaten K^nh- 
piir. It was, too, m the power of the rebels in 
Oudh to cross the Ganges at any point below 
Kanhpdr, and acting singly, or co-operating pos- 
sibly with the Gwaliar troops, to endanger his 
communications. Of all these dangers Havelock 
had the fullest cognizance. Yet his judgment was 
never clouded. To remain at Kdnhpiir was un- 
doubtedly a risk, but to fall back on AlMhabid 
would have been a calamity. Not only would he 
have lost by such a movement the prestijs tod the 
material advantages his victories ^d but 

such a movement would have had tlu|d|ppct of 
uniting against him the now divided and 

of placing them, with more means at i|eir dis- 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which 
he had dislodged Ndnd Sahib. His central posi- 
tion, faulty as it was in a military sense, gave him 
an immense moral power. He resolved to hold 
it as long as possible. He announced, then« to 
thsk, newly-arrived Commander-in-Ohief, Sir Golin 
Campbell, that if hopes of reinforcements were 
held but to him, he would, in spite of the very 
threatening aspect of affairs, continue^ to hold 
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K]£ti&pt!ir: that otherwise he^would be forced to 
retire on AUdh&b^d. The reply of Sir Golm on 
this head was re>assuring. ^inforcements were 
on their way. Havelock resolved to await them 
at Kdnhpdr. 

The month thafi’'^t6rvened between the battle 
of Bithor and the arrival of Sir James Outram 
was rich in events, which, if not showy, were im- 
portant. On the 20th of August, the indefatigable 
Captain Gordon had again been sent on an expe- 
dition in the steamer. This time he was to pro- 
ceed down the river and destroy some sixty-two 
boats belonging to the Oudh rebels, said to have 
been collected opposite Rajghat, in the Fathpiir 
district. The operation was one most necessary to 
be carried out, for it was by these boats that the 
Oudh rebels might hope to cross the river and 
operate on our communications with Allahabad. 
Gordon, talring with him one hundred men of the 
Madras^ Fusiliers, twelve artillery-men, twelve 
Sikha»J(|S|^ three pieces, started on the 19th. On 
the w*jj^<%)wn the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot noticed collected on the Oudh side 

opposite the intrenched camp of the British. The 
steamer was fired at from more than one fort on 
the way down. The expedition may be pronounced 
successful, for the party on board the steamer 
managed in four days to destroy thirty-five boats 
of various sises. 

Arrangements meanwhile were made and car- 
ried out for sending all the sick and wounded who 
could bear the journey to Allahabad. Reinforce- 
ments gradually arrived in small parties ; the 
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troops were allowed^ rest after tlieir 
the regulations for the mamtenanoe of pajblio 
order were rigorously enforced; the worhi 'tt 
the intrenohment were pushed on. In all ti^eie 
works the co-operation of the civil authoritieB, at 
the head of whom was Mr, Sherer, O.S., was of 
inestimable value. Our countrymen had the 
gratification likewise of welcoming fugitives from' 
various parts of the country. On the 1st Sept- 
ember, Mr. and Mrs. Probyn and family, Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Jones, came in from Oudh. 
“They looked so joyous and happy after their 
sufferings.”* On the 4th, eleven more (Eura- 
sians) came in from Kalpi, their release having 
been negotiated some time before by General 
NeiU with the Rajd of that place. To keep the 
men in spirits, games and races were instituted 
every evening; there were occasional theatrical 
performances, and a band constantly played. 

Tho feeling entertained by 'Neill towa^s Have- 
lock had never been very cordial. The two men 
were not formed to act together, NeiU had chafed 
much under the inaction to which since Havelock's 
arrival he had been subjected, and he had greatly 
feared that in the advance which was to taka 
place, he would again be left behind. His grati- 
fication then may be imagined when, on the eve of 
Outram’s arrival, Havelock informed him tihaJ-, the 
command of the right wing of the relieving force 
had been conferred upon him. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Ednhpiir on the 


* Brigadier Neill’s Journal. 
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iBth of September. If there were anything in the Bid* ix. 
world which could reconcile a successful soldier to 
•ttpersession it would be to be superseded by 
fluoh a man as Outram. Sir James Outram bore sir 
the highest character. He was a paladin of the 
days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness 
which never recognised danger, to a nerve that 
never trembled, to a coolness that never varied, he 
added a generosity without stint, a forgetfulness 
of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nobility for its own sake alone. Not idly had 
he been called the Bayard of the Indian army. 

He was without fear and without reproach. 

Engaged in many contests, he never fought for 
himself — he fought always the cause of those 
whom he believed to have been wronged. When 
a man so acts — ^when he gives himself, as it were, 
to others — ^the thought of self always flies. So it 
was with Sir James Outram. He gave all his 
energies to his clients. On their behalf he staked 
his prospects, his position, his future. He was 
appalled neither by the power, the talent, the 
interest, of the side to which he was opposed. He 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, 
convinced of their soundness, he fought for them 
to the end. 

In an earlier part of this volume * I have stated 
that Sir James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on 
the 1st of August. Four days later he was re- 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and 
nominated to the joint command of the D^napdr 


* Pag© 138. 
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and Kanhpiir divisions— a command including 
practically the entire country between Calcutta 
and A'gra. General Outram left Calcutta at once 
by river steamer, and after a tedious voyage up- 
the Ganges, reached AUahabM on the 2nd of 
September. He devoted three days to the ne* 
cessary preparations. These made, he sent off on 
the morning of the 6th the 5th Fusiliers, some 
detachments of the 64th and the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, and Major Eyre’s battery of artillery 
— the same wluch, with a detachment of the 5th, 
had relieved A'rah — following himself the same 
evening with tlie 90th Light Infantry. 

For the first three days the progress of the 
troops was uneventful. But on the fourth day, 
on arriving at the camping-ground of Kaldgan, 
definite information reached Outram that a party 
of insurgents from Oudh, in number from three to 
four hundred, with four guns, had crossed the 
Ganges, near the village of Kundanpati, on the 
trunk road between Fathpiir and Allahabad. The 
object of this party was evident. It was to 
sever the communications between Outram and 
Allahabad. 

Outram at once sent orders to the advanced 
guard of his force to halt where it was. On 
joining it, he directed Major Eyre to march 
against the enemy. For this purpose, he placed 
at that officer’s disposal one huni*ed men of the 
5th Fusiliers, sixty of the 64th, all mounted on 
elephants, and two guns. Forty men of the 12th 
Irregulars were directed to join this detachment 
on its march. 
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Eyre set out on the 10th. On reaching, that 
some evening, the village of Hatgaon he was' joined 
by Captain Johnson and his forty horsemen (the 
12th Irregulars). As these men had made a forced 
march of twenty-four miles to join him Eyre 
prudently resolved to halt for a few hours. By so 
doing he would refresh his men, and still be able 
to reach his destination by daybreak. He set out 
again at half -past one in the morning and canse in 
sight of Khiindanpati at early dawn. The villagers 
whom he met reported the rebels to be clo^e at 
hand, if not actually within the walls of the village, 
and that their boats were moored about a mil^ off. 
Eyre at once ordered his cavalry to gallop at Dnce 
to the gates of the town, — ^to guard them should 
the rebels still be there — to pursue and hold them 
in check should they have evacuated it. Mean- 
while he pressed on the infantry. 

The prudence of these dispositions was quickly 
justified. The rebels, learning almost at the game 
time of Eyre’s approach, had already commeliced 
a hasty retreat towards the river, and were enter- 
ing their boats when the cavalry came upon them. 
The latter were just in time to prevent the unmoor- 
ing of the boats. The infantry and artillery came 
up very soon after. Byre at once gave orders to 
board. The enemy, crowded in their boats, made 
for some time an obstinate resistance. Seeing then 
that the day was going against them, they made 
a desperate attempt to blow up the boats and all 
therein. In one boat only was the attempt par- 
tially successful. Noting their failure, and re- 
solved not to ask for quarter, they threw their 
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guns overboard, and precipitated tbemselvM mto 
file river. Eyre at once drew back bis niMi, and 
opened upon the enemy a grape and musketry 
fire tbe effect of wbieh was decisive. Not a sum 
surrendered — ^but only three escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement com* 
pletely paralysed the plans of the mutineers. It 
was felt all over the Doab* Another, and, it was 
estimated, a larger party, had landed some four 
miles higher up with the intention of co-operating 
with the men against whom Byre had marched. 
But so great was the terror caused by his victory 
that they re-embarked and re-crossed into Oudh 
before the cavalry could intercept them. The 
movement, so skilfully planned and so vigorously 
carried out, had, in fact, relieved Sir James Outram 
from the danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off during the contemplsted 
operations in Oudh.* 

Thus secure regarding his communications, 
Outram continued his march, and reached Kdnh- 
pdr on the 16th of September. His very first act 
was of a nature so noble, so generous, so dis- 
interested, that had it been the solitary glorious 
act of his glorious life, it would have sufficed to 


* That this ttoiS the view secure, which otherwise must 
taken by the General himself have been entirely cut off 
is clear from tbe despatch to duringour operations in Oudh. 
the Commander - in • Chief, A general insurrection, I asn 
dated the 11th of September: assured, would hare followed 
“ The importance of this sue- throughout the Po&b had the 
CMS will, I am sure, be appro- enemy not been destroyed, 
dated by your Excellency and they being but the advanoed 
the Ghiremor.Oeneral. I now guard of mote fomddahle 
consider my oommunicatioiu nnaders.*' 
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gnrrottiid liis name for ever with a halo of aowix. 
renoration and respect — an act' so rare, so stri ding 
in its self-abnegation, that lesser and ignc)i)ie IJtsw, 
matures, unable to comprehend it, endeavoui> to 
seek for it a motive congenial to the teinna> Touai^ieayea 
ox them own minds, — but yet an act es^en- thegioiydt 
tially genuine — pertaining to the natmre of 
the man — consistenij with every previous act 
of his life. 

Sir James Outram had been sent to Kanhpdr to 
command the force which was to relieve Lakh^iao. 

In accepting that command he superseded the 
man whose daring efforts with an inferior force to 
effect that relief had won for him the appl^uge 
and admiration of his countrymen. To the 
jrenerous jiature of Outram it seemed Tevol^jp^ 
that he should reap where another had sown ; Ijhat 
he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He CQuld 
not do it. He was determined that it should not 
be done. Availing himself of the circumst^ce The order 
that whilst, in a military point of view, he was Swthe 
commander of the forces about to march into 
Oudh, he would also enter that country in a ojyil 
capacity as its Chief Commissioner, he publislied, 
the day of his arrival at Kanhpiir, the following 
order ; — 

“ The important duty of relieving the garngon 
of Lucknow had been first entrusted to Brigadier- 
General Havelock, C.B., and Majoi-Qenbral 
Outram feels that it is due to that distinguished 
officer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to efieot that objoct. 
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that to him should accrue the honour of the 
achieveiuent. 

“ Major-General Outram is confident that this 
great end for which Brigadier-General Havelock 
and his brave troops have so long and gloriously 
fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, 
be accomplished. 

“The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude 
for, and admiration of, the brilliant deed of arms 
achieved by Brigadier-General Havelock, and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank in 
favour of that officer on this occasion, and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil 
capacity, as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tender- 
ing his military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 

“ On the relief of Lucknow, the Major-General 
Airill resume his position at the head of the 
forces.” 

Rare and noble act of generosity 1 Only a 
soldier can appreciate the full extent of abnega- 
tion of self which it involved. Well might the* 
illustrious warrior who then commanded in chief 
in India — well might Sir Colin Campbell, when 
announcing to the army this deed of real glory, 
write these glowing words : “ Seldom, perhaps 
never, has it occurred to a Commander-in-Ohief to 
publish and confirm such an order as the following 
one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B. 

“ With such a reputation as Major-General Sir 
James Outram has won for himself, he can well 
afford to share gtory and honour with others. 
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But that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice 
he has made with such disinterested generosity in 
favour of Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., 
commanding the field force in Oudh. 

“ Concurring as the Oommander-in-Chief does, 
in everything stated in the just eulogy of the 
latter by Sir James Outram, BUs Excellency takes 
this oppdrtunity of pubUcly testifying to the army 
his admiration for an act of self-sacrifice and 
generosity, on a point, which, of all others, is dear 
to a real soldier.” 

I cannot believe that there will be one amongst 
my readers who will grudge the time and the 
space I have devoted to the complete elucidation 
of this “act of self-sacrifice and generosity.” The 
incidents of war often harrow the imagination. 
They bring to the surface many of the darker and 
the baser emotions of human nature. They show 
men to the world with their passions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and 
raging. This was especially the case with the 
mutinous sepoys, and with the rebellious population 
generally. It is a relief to turn from the contem- 
plation of such incidents to a noble deed — a noble 
deed of a noble man — unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable of its kind — and which ■nill liave its 
record eternal as the language in which it has 
been chronicled. 

Cfeneral Havelock then remained commander of 
the force that was to relieve Lakhnao. He 
issued the same day an order acknowledging “ the 
kind and generous determination of Major-General 
Sir James Outram, G.C.B!, to leave to him the 
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task of relieving Lucknow, and reselling ii» gallant 
and enduring garrison,” and expressing ** kia Iw^ 
that the troops will strive, by their exemplary 
gallant conduct in the field, to jiistify the con- 
fidence thus reposed in them.” 

The force now at Havelock’s disposal consisted 
of three thousand one hundred and seventy-nine 
men of all arms.* He divided it into three 
brigades : — ^two of infantry, the third of artillery. 
The first brigade consisted of the 5th Pusiliers, 
the 84th Regiment, and, attached to it, two com- 
panies of the 64th, the 1st Madras Fusiliers. It 
was commanded by the gallant Neill- 
The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th High- 
landers, the 90th Light Infantry, and the Sikh 
<35. by 

Hamilton, 78th Highlanders. 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Maude’s 
battery. Captain Olpherts’s battery, Major Eyre’s 
battery of heavy 18-pounder8, the whole com- 
manded by Major Cooper. 

Besides these there were a hundred and nine 
volunteers, and some fifty-nine of the 12th Irre- 
gulars, believed to be faithful, under the command 
of Captain L. Barrow. Major-General Outram 
was one of these volunteers. To defend Kinh- 


• The numerical strength of the component portions of 
the force was as follows: — 


European Infantry 
Ditto Volunteer Cavalry 
Ditto Artilleiy 
Sikh Infantry ... 
Native Irregular Cavalry 


- 2,388 

- 109 

- 282 

• - 841 

59 


Total ■ .8,179 
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^ dodag tih.e adrance on Lakhnao there re. 
mained the Head.Quarters of the 64th Regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Wilson. 

The whole of the reinforcements had reached 
Sj^ptir by the morning of the 16th of Septem- 
ber. It was decided, however, not to attempt the 
passage of the river tiU the bridge of boats should 
be completed. 

The enemy, meanwhile, were on the alert. On 
the afternoon of the 17th, a party of their cavalry 
and infantry, with three guns, came down to the 
opposite bank to reconnoitre. Their appearance 
was the signal for the withdrawal to our side of a 
party of Sikhs who had been sent across to cover 
the formation of the bridge. Emboldened by this, 
a portion of their infantry crossed to an island, 
and under cover of the long grass found there 
opened a fire on the men working at the bndge. 
But a few round and shrapnell shot from our 
heavy pieces soon drove them away. 

The bridge head on the opposite side was 
covered by a detachment of our men during the 
night, and on the 18th the bridge had so nearly 
approached completion, that it was resolved to 
make arrangements at qnce to effect a successful 
passage. On the 18th no enemy was to be seen 
on the opposite bank. That morning four guns 
of Maude’s battery were crossed over to the 
island above referred to, and the 78th Highlanders 
and the , 90th Light Infantry were marched to a 
position en thb river bank to be ready to take 
iTnTnftdin.f,ft advantage of the completion of the 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th and three 
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guns of Maude’s battery crossed the river. At 
11 o’clock the enemy brought down their heavy 
guns and opened fire on our men. Our guns 
answered. The cannonade lasted three Jiours, 
when it ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
begun. 

On the 19th the bridge was ready. Our troops 
crossed in the following order. The 78th High* 
landers led. They were followed by the Sikhs of 
the regiment of I^ozptir, by the remainder of the 
90th Light Infantry, by Olpherts’s battery, by 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers, then Her Majesty’s 
84th and two companies of the 64th, the Volun- 
teer Cavalry and Irregulars, then half of Maude’s 
battery, in the order named. 

Immediately they had crossed the troops were 
formed into contiguous columns at quarter dis- 
tance, and the 84th were ordered to lie down as 
they were in the line of the enemy’s fire. Skir- 
mishers from the 78th Highlanders were sent 
out at once to cover the line. General Neill’S 
brigade was then ordered to take up a position 
on the right, of the line and to drive the enemy 
from some sand-hills occupied by them about six 
hundred yards in advance. Neill immediately 
moved forward his brigade and attacked the enemy. 
They made a firm resistance but were driven 
from their position. Whilst the infantry fight was 
going on Olpherts brought up a half battery in 
splendid style and silenced the enemy’s guns. 
The enemy slowly retired, and the Mavahj having 
followed them up to observe, the force piled arms 
and laid themselves out for breakfast, pending tKe 
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arrival of the camp equipage. This did not reach 
the ground till past 3 o’clock. 

The next day was devoted to the crossing of 
Byre’s heavy guns. They were brought into 
camp by noon. The arrangements for the advance 
were then complete. 

At half-past 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
21st the force started on its arduous task. The 
second brigade, having Olpherts's battery at- 
tached to it, and with the volunteer cavalry on its 
reverse flank, led ; the first brigade, with Maude’s 
battery, followed ; then came Eyre’s heavy bat- 
tery, escorted by the 5th Fusiliers, one wing 
leading, the other covering the rear ; last of all, 
the 12th Irregulars under Captain Johnson. The 
pickets of the previous night formed the baggage 
and rear guards. 

On approaching the village of Mangalwar it 
became evident that the enemy were massed there 
in great strength. Havelock upon this took ground 
to the left, and deployed into line, having the volun- 
teer cavalry on the extreme left. This manoeuvre 
had scarcely been accomplished before the enemy’s 
guns, five in number, opened fire. They had play- 
ing on the road one heavy gun defended by a 
breastwork. Our three batteries at once replied, 
whilst our infantry marched through the swamp 
to the hard ground from which they could act on 
the rear of the enemy. Just at this moment the 
rain came down in torrents. This did not affect 
our men, but before they could reach the road 
behind the village the enemy had evacuated it. 
A rapid pursuit ensued. It was most successful. 
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The volunteer cavalry captured two gune^ a «et 
colours, and an elephant, and killed about a hun« 
died and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men had fallen to the sword of Lieutettant 
Havelock alone. Olpherts’s battery, though newly 
horsed with but half trained horses, pushed on 
splendidly, doing great execution. As our infantry 
advanced they found the road strewed with shoes 
which the rebels had cast off to facilitate their 
flight. But fast as they ran our men followed to 
within musket-shot. This close pursuit drove 
the enemy helter-skelter through the village of 
On^o without their making even an effort to 
defend it. 

Our men halted for breath and a mouthful of 
food at Oniio They stayed there but half an 
hour. Then, pushing on, they reached Bashirat- 
ganj — likewise abandoned by the enemy in their 
flight — and put up for the night in the serai or 
travellers’ resting place — a very large building, 
capable of accommodating nearly the whole of 
the force. There was not a man not wet to the 
skin, for the rain had been of the pelting nature 
peculiar to the break-up of the rainy season. The 
baggage was some distance behind, but it came 
up two hours later, and afforded then to our men 
the luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The force had thus reached with but a skirmish 
the furthest point of Havelock’s three brilliant 
inroads into Oudh. This time there was no 
talk of retreat. Yet, excited with victory, proud 
of their day’s work as they were, the men were 
not unconscious that their greatrat difficulties 1^ 
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ibeui. But liad those difficulties been ten Boo^ix. 
times greater they were in the mood to over- 
oome them. The end to be attained ^ B& 
rehef of them beleaguered countrymen — of those 
oeuntrymen who for more than eighty days had 
held out against the hosts of the enemy. It was 
that enemy who now barred their onward progress. 

The pent-up determination of every heart fo\md 
vent that night in the expressions of firm resolve 
that, be the resistance of the enemy what it 
might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next mornine as Have- TiieyreMm. 

1 1 i n 1 •j • -I j T lA A, mencetneon 

lock s force left its nignt quarters at half-past 7, ward move- 
the first brigade leading. Every one was in the 
highest spirits, and, in spite of the pelting down- 
pour, wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. 

No enemy was seen in front — a few cavalry only, 
at a safe distance, on the flanks. After a march 
of sixteen miles they reached the village of Bani. 

Bani was a strong and defensible position.^ To 
reach it a force coming from Kanhpilr had to 
cross the river Sai, here spanned by a long bridge 
built of masonry. After passing the bridge the 
road takes a turn to the right. The river was 
not fordable. Strong as was the position, the 
enemy neither used the advantages it offered to en, abaoSm 
them nor opposed to our troops the smallest 
opposition. They even neglected to break down 
the bridge. Nor, although they had constructed 
two half-moon batteries on the Lakhnao side 
of it had they the spirit to use them. In a 
ward, panic-stricken by our rapid advance, they 
abandoned the best chance they had of stop- 

34 a 
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ping US and evacuated their strongest position 
before even it had been attacked. Bani Knas 
but sixteen miles from Lakhnao. Hsveljock, 
then, in the hope of giving information erf his 
approach to the ^rrison of the Residency, fired 
that evening a Royal salute. His men lay there 
for the night, their indignation aroused and their 
slumbers troubled by the constant sound of the 
booming of the cannon fired against their belea- 
guered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, the 23rd, 
were certain to be crucial. Breakfast, then, was 
served out to the men before they started. But 
by half-past 8 o’clock they were on their way 
marching in column of subdivisions right in front. 
The rain had cleared off but it was very close 
and steamy, without a breath of wind. 

Since 6 o’clock that morning the booming of 
the cannon discharged against the Residency had 


but meet no ceased. This silence seemed to indicate that the 

enemy till . ■ 

theya^roeoii enemy were massing their big guns to oppose 
lam- relieving force. Our men, however, unawed 

by the silence, pressed on with determined step. 
For some time no enemy was visible. But as 


they approached the A'lambagh infantry began 
to show themselves on their flanks, and it soon 


became apparent that the enemy were prepared 
to receive them at that walled garden. A party 
of cavalry was sent on to reconnoitre. They 
returned to report the enemy had six guns in 
position ; that their left rested on the Alambdgh, 
their centre and right being drawn up behind a 
chain of hillocks. 
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HaTElook then halted his force, changed the noocix, 
order of the column from right to left in front, 
and brought up the 78th Highlanders and Byre’s 
heavy guns. These changes having been effected Ha^^Ve 
the British force moved on. No sooner, how- 
ever, were they witmn range than the enemy’s 
guns opened with round and grape shot. They 
must have studied the distance very carefully for 
their first shot knocked over three officers of the 
90th, all of whom subsequently died. The 
casualties amongst the men and camp followers 
were likewise considerable. But these losses did 
not check the advance. Whilst the 78th, the 
90th, and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade 
pushed quickly on to gam the open ground on 
which it could deploy, Neill, with the Ist Bri- 
gade, took ground to the left, passing through 
deep ditches, through swamiw, and over heavy 
ground. On reaching the open he deployed his 
men in a position causing them to overlap the 


enemy's right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery on the 
road, and Olpherts’s on the right, had opened 
out on the enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. 

This fire had the effect of dispersing the rebel 
cavalry and cleared the way for the advance of 
our men. By this time the two brigades had 
reached open ground, had deployed, and were 
advancing, the 2nd on the front, the 1st envelop- 
ing the enemy’s right. Neill led his men over He dn^ tiw 

o .7 0 enemy from 

very heavy ground and drove the enemy from theAiam- 
several villages in succession. The key of the 
enemy's position, however, was the Alambagh 
and the upper-storied buildings adjacent to it. 
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Tkose the rebels defended with ^reat resolntimt 
but they could not withstand the assault made hy 
the 5th Fusiliers. Advancing with the bayob^ 
the men of this splendid regiment cleared the 
houses and stormed the position. The rebds 
then fell back to resume the contest on the mor. 
row. Of the guns they had brought into action 
five were captured by the Volunteer Cavaliy. 
One of these, however, in the darkness and con* 
fusion of the night, they recovered. 

Having driven the enemy from the A'lam- 
bagh the force advanced to within sight of the 
domes, the minarets, and the gardens of Lakhnao. 
But the day’s work had been hard — much still 
remained to be effected, and the General prudently 
determined to halt for the night. Accordingly 
he took up a position, placing the Ist brigade on 
the right, the 2nd on the left, of the road, Eyre's 
heavy batteiy on the road itself. Our men, how- 
ever, h£wi scarcely taken up the ground assigned 
to them and had halted, when the rebels who, 
up to that time, had been fleeing in desperate 
haste, suddenly stopped, brought up fresh guns, 
and opened a heavy fii’e on the regiments as 
they stood or lay in line. They occupied also in 
considerable strength a two-storied house, subse- 
quently known as the VSllow house, and from it 
began a fusillade on our line. Just at this time 
the rain came down in torrents and our men were 
soon wetted to the skm. Havelock met tbia 
action of the enemy by drawing back his line out 
of fire, throwing his right on the A'lambti^ and 
refusing his left. The movement was a tlifRmilt 
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CfOOi 88 darkoass had set in, and the road was Bwq; uc/ 
jammed with horses, elephants, bullocks, guns, 
aod men. However, it was carried out. The 5th 
Fusiliens occupied the ATamb^igh. The other Heoontentg 
regiments were more or less provided for, some 
occupying hamlets, some lying in the open. The po®*- 
Madias Fusiliers bivouacked in mud ankle deep; 
but they and the rest of the force “ were as merry 
and joUy as possible.* The rain had ceased. 

The men had been greatly cheered by the news 
that reached them that day that Dehli had been 
captured, and were in a humour to bear up against 
evils far greater than those they were encounter- 
ing. They had shown their enthusiasm by loudly 
cheering Olpherts’s battery as, led by that most 
daring ofiScer, it had passed m front of the 
infantry line at a gallop to charge the enemy. 

The force halted throughout the day of the 
24th to prepare for the desperate deed of the 
morrow. During the day the position was further ^ 

changed so as to remove the men entirely from the sittT* 
the range of the enemy’s guns, which neverthe- 
less continued their cannonade. The enemy’s 
cavalry likewise, creeping round to the rear, made 
an attempt on our baggage, but, after killing, by 
surprising them, some ten or twelve of our men, 
they were driven off. That night all the baggage 
of our men was stored in the Alambagh and a 
guard of two hundred and fifty men was placed 
there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Have- 


• MHS. Journal kept at the time. 
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Book IS. lock, in Consultation with Sir James Outram, had 

Ohipto m. ^ advance, not by the direct !route to 

the Residency, but by another and more circuitous 
road skirting the Ch^b^gh canal. At half*paet 
8 o’clock on the morning of the 25th, the 1st 
brigade, headed by Maude’s battery, with two 
companies of the 5th Fusiliers leading, moved off 
in column of sections, right in front. They had 
advanced but a short distance when a tremendous 
fire opened upon them. From the Alambagh to 
the Yellow house before alluded to the advancing 
troops had to encounter a perfect storm of round 
and grape shot and a sharp fire of musketry. 
Vigorously pushing on they approached the en- 
closure called the Charbagh and a village, both 
filled with the enemy. From these the musketry 
fire was very galling. Our men, however, dashed 
at the enemy, and expelled them. 

Karij sue- The next point to be reached was the Charbagh 
bridge, and to reach this a village had to bo 
stormed. To the right of it were some enclosures 
occupied by the enemy. Before attacking this 
village the force made a short halt. Then Sir 
James Outram, taking with him the 5th Fusiliers, 
made a dash at the enclosures at the right, whilst 
Neill led the Madras Fusiliers and the combined 
84th and 64th against<the village. Both attacks 
were most successful. Whilst Outram forced the 
enemy from the enclosures, Neill occupied the 
village, driving the enemy headlong over the 
bridge and capturing the four guns posted for its 
protection. Be did this under a perfect hailstorm 
of musketry bullets. Many were knocked down 
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never to rise again. It seemed a miracle bow bweIX. 
anyone escaped. 1 — 

At this village the Ist brigade halted to \^it g^^sis. 
£or its gallant companions of the 2nd. The C^P* Hs^eiook 
tured guns were spiked. On the 2nd brigade 
closing up the whole force advanced, but, in pur- 
suance of the resolution already referred to, tumthom. 
instead of moving straight on through the city, 
they took a turn to the right at the bridge, ^d 
advanced by a very bad and narrow road along 
the outskirts. The troops pressed along this 
road, subjected here to but little opposition. 

The enemy, however, having made a demon- 
stratiou on the rear of our force, two regim^uts tached to 
were, detached to cover the advance of the re- 
mainde^^ as well aa to protect the heavy guns., the 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found 
bothjfcediouB and difficult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the Progres* of 
city, and our men were forced to penetrate througn through th* 
narrow streets and lanes, every one of wbiok 
seemed alive with the enemy’s fire. Still the one 
way to win the day was to press on, and the lUen 
continued to dash forward, overcoming or dis- 
regarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most 
formidable obstacle. Before them lay a narfow 
bridge over a nullah with high banks on the 
opposite side. This bridge lay under the lee of 
the Kaisarbagh, partially commanded by the thsir-roy. 
two guns posted there and by the muskets ^ ® 
numerous enemy occupying it. Our infantry ^ 
our guns were forced to cross that bridge, au 
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to i^oes it almost singly. The fire <^ened~£n»|i 
the Slaisarbagh was tremendous. It happenedt 
howerer, that a sheltered position was attain^ 
able on the other side from which the eneBsy' 
might be fired at with advantage. Our troops, 
then, as they ran across the bridge took up 
position, and openmg a fire, to some extent 
covered their comrades. But the ordeal was a* 
terrible one and many men fell at this point. 
Having passed this obst^le, the force re-united and 
halted under cover of some deserted buildings 
near the Ghattar Manzil and Faridbaksh palaces. 
Darkness was now coming on. Our rear-guard, 
with the heavy guns, the wounded, and the bag- 
gage, were behind and exposed to the fury of the 
enemy. In a consultation with General Have- 
lock Sir James Outram proposed that the force 
should occupy thiOhattar Manzil palace for a few 
hours to permit me junction with tho rear-guard. 
The proposition showed judgment anSl prudence, 
for the Chsttar Manzil was a strong position easy 
to hold, and virtually communicated, by means of 
intervening palaces, with the Residency. Had the 
suggestion been adopted the safety of the rear- 
guard would have been assured, and the entrance 
into the Residency enclosure could have been 
effected with oomparatfvely little loss. But Gene- 
ral Hiavelock considered that the importance of 
letting the beleaguered garrison know that succour 
was at hand outweighed every other consideration. 
The troops, re-formed, accordingly pushed on. 
The houses in BIhis Bazaar were thronged with 
the eeemy. As our men approached the arobwaji 
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a tremandous fire opened upon them. Neill, who bmk n. 
was leading them, passed through the archway, 
theai, suddenly pulling up his horse, he direct^ 
bis Aidewle-camp, Gordon, to gallop back and The troop* 
recall a half -battery which had taken a wrong 
road. He remained there sitting on his horse, 
his head turned in the direction from which he 
expected the half-battery to emerge, when a 
sepoy, who had taken post on the arch, discharged 
his musket at him over the parapet on the top. 

The bullet entered his head behind the left ear, The death of 
and killed him. 

Thus fell one of the bravest and most deter- James Neffl. 
mined men in the British army. Neill had only 
required opportunity to become great. Hating 
pe(kuitry, cant, and circumlocution, he was essen- 
tially a man of action. In the early days of the 
mutiny, when everyone from ^ghest to lowest 
seemed utt^ly abro^, Neill suddenly appeared on 
the scene, and by his prompt decision and quick 
energy had in a moment stayed the plague. He 
was a bom warrior, very cool, very keen-sighted, 
and very determined. His military capacity must 
not be judged by his condemnation of Havelock’s 
retreat from his first advance. He, I believe, 
under similar circumstances, would have acted 
similarly. But his judgment was clouded on this 
ooeasibn by bis personal feelings. He had felt 
deeply his supersession by Havelock, and he 
disliked him. Every one of his acts was marked 
by judgment, by a keen appreciation of the end to 
be aAtaiaed. In a word, he was a noble type of 
the norlthwn land that owned him. Though 
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twenty-one years have elapsed since he fell the 
memory of him still lives, fresh and green, in the 
hearts of those who knew him — ^and who, knowing, 
loved and respected him — alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss they had sustained our 
troops pressed on through the Khas Bazaar, 
fiercely assailed by a musketry fire. Emerging 
from this, the sounds of cheering from the Besi- 
dency enclosure suddenly gladdened the ears of 
the Highlanders and their comrades. Others of 
the advancing force, who had forced their way 
through other streets, appeared on the scene 
almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers most vociferously. W ell, indeed, might their 
hearts swell within them ! Those cheers were but 
the natural outburst of the sweetest feelings of 
which the nature of man is capable — the pleasure 
of aiding thos^ in dire distress. 

But they are not yet within the enclosure. 
The night was dark, and before our troops could 
enter it was necessary to make a way for them 
and for the guns. To displace Jbhe,,}mpediments 
at the gate of the Baillie Guard which had so long 
resisted the enemy’s assaults iiaused some delay. 
But at last they were removed, and many of 
the victorious troops entered. Then ensued the 
scene which 1 have endsi^voured faintly to describe 
in the last chapter. 

I have said that many of the victorious taroops 
entered. The bulk of ttem, however, lay all that 
night on the ground between the Baillie Guard 
gateway and the Faridbaksh palace and rejoined 
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tlioir cotni^des early the next morning. There 
still remained the rear-guard. Of them, even in 
the morning, there were no tidings. At noon, 
consequently a party was ordered out to sup- 
port or to disengage them. This detachment, con- 
sisting originally of two hundred and fifty men 
of the 5th Fusiliers, and Sikhs of the Firozpfir 
regiment, and subsequently reinforced by a 
hundred men of the 78th Highlanders under Cap- 
tain HaJiburton and a hundred of the 32nd under 
Captain Lowe, the whole commanded by Colonel 
Napier, R.E.,* effected their junction that night 
with the rear-guard, who had forced their way 
to, and were holding, the Moti Mahal palace. 
The junction having been effected the surviving 
sick and wounded were transported on the morn- 
ing of the 27th along the river bank into the in- 
trenfltment. Earnest endeavours were then made 
to open out a road for the guns throtigh the palaces 
to the Residency. It was not, however, until the 
1st of October that these and the gun-w'agons 
were safely lodged in the intrenchment. The 
casualties smtaq^ed in this operation were severe. 
Amongst many most regrettable may be men- 
tioned the name <jf Lieutenant Crump, of the 
Madras Artillery, an officer who has already been 
mentioned as of brilliant promise. 

Such an operation as the relief of Lakhnao by 
so small a force could not indeed be effected, save 
at a heavy sacrifice of life. The actual loss, up 
to the 26th of September inclusive, in killed and 
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Book xz. wOundod, amounted to five hundred and sixty-fomr 
Ch apter HL naen. This does not include the 

casualties sustained by the rear-guard up to the 
morning of the 27th, amounting to sixfy-One 
killed and seventy-seven missing. As the missing 
were sick or wounded men who had been inter- 
cepted or slain, the number of killed of the rear-, 
guard may be counted as the total of the two 
numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eight. This 
would raise the entire losses of the relief operation 
to seven hundred and two, officers and men. 
Amongst the former was Major Cooper, command- 
ing the artillery brig^e. By his death the com- 
mand of that brigade devolved upon Major Byre, 
force which had thus with such ^ring and 
ftwoed-^Krt persistent bravery reached the beleaguered Eesi- 
dency discovered in a few hours that they had 
•»«»«• reached that spot onijl^ to increase the number of 
the garrison. Meoj^K of transport for the com- 
bined force were ifcsolutely wanting. Even had 
they the transpe|fC was that force strong enough 
to escort th# Wadies and children in safety to 
Kdnhptir ? These were considerations v^ich 
press^ themselves on Sir James Outram, who 
had, on the 26th, resumed command. For the 
moment the result of the successful advance on 
Lakhnao was that more ntouths were required to 
be fed — ^more lodgment had become necessary for 
the garrison. These were difficulties. But to 
meet and overcome difficulties is one of the 
natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James 
Outram met and conquered them I shall describe 
in the next voluma* 
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There remeiaed taeanwhile to him, to Have> *«* JX. 
lodk, and to their gallant oomradeifl, the inspiring 
conviction that by greatly daring they had accom- 
pHsh^ a feat unsurpassed in the history of war. 

The English traveller who shall visit Lakhnao 
may well pause, struck with wonder and admira- 

, advance. 

tion, as contemplating the narrow streets and 
lofty houses of the city, the size of the palaces, 
the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding 
them, he calls to mind that they were a hand- 
ful of his countrymen who forced their way 
through those narrow streets, the houses filled 
with armed enemies ; who beat down the opposi- 
tion offered them by the foe in those walled 
enclosures ; — to rush to the succour of other men, 
also countrymen, who, beleaguered in a weak posi- 
tion — a position in a military sense not defensible 
— ^hai repulsed, during eighty-seven days, the 
incessant attacks of countlesmoes. Contemplating 
in turn the city and the enclostk® he will be unable 
to resist the conviction that the velievers and the 
relieved were in very deed worthy ea(A of the other. 

If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
Tni>.i-ntp.ining itself in the battered enclosure of the 
Besidency he will equally doubt the power of 
repeating a feat such as that which Havelock and 
his soldiers accomplished. Both the one and the 
other were impossible had they not been done. 

That both were achieved was due to a combma- 
tion of qualities which, on another field and on a 
different occasion, exposed our countrymen to the 
taunt that they never knew when they were 
beaten. The spirit that had ammated Baleigh, 
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that had inspired Drake, that had given invincible 
force to the ^ol^ers of Cromivell, that had dealt 
the first deaiy blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived in these men — their descendants. It was 
that spirit, boifh oi freedom, which filled their 
hearts the ‘ conviction that, being English- 
men, they were bound to persevere, bound to 
dare every danger, every discomfort, — ^to con- 
quer. It was not simply the joy of battle — ^the 
certaminis gaudia which- incited Attila* to con- 


* At the battle of Chalons 
Attila, observing the repulse 
of the attack of his troops on 
a hill which the enemy had 
succeeded m occupying before 
him, sent for the commanders 
of his divisious and thus ad- 
dressed them : “ After having 
conquered under tuf orders 
a great part of the world, you 
ought to know what sort of a 
man I am, and 1 (annot for- 
get what you are. Let us 
leave to generals accustomed 
to slumbw on the bosom of 
peace encouragements of an 
ordinajy character. Wax is 
your nathral condition , ven- 
geance yvur sweetest pas- 
sion. For you a battle is a 
holiday ; let us celebrate this 
one with joy. Behold your 
victims ; sacrifice them to 
your glory; to the manes of 
your companions whom they 
surprised and killed. Here, 
courage has nought to fear 
from wile and artifice. These 
open plains can give cover 
to no amhush. All is open ; 
all is aesuiid to valour. Anij 
what is this army that you 


are about to fight? It is a 
confused mass of weak and 
effeminate nations, a&aid of 
each other, hatmg each other, 
and who were teaxmg each 
other to pieces when the fear 
of your arms united them. 
Already, before the battle, 
they tremble. It is terror 
which has lent them wings to 
fly to that height. Thef <repent 
aJxeady of having offered 
battle in the plains. They 
seek elevated ground to be out 
of reach of your missiles ; they 
would like to bide themselves 
in the clouds. As for the 
Bomans we know them al- 
ready. I only fear the promp- 
titude of their flight. With- 
out awaiting even the first 
blow they are accustomed to 
fly before the dust raised by 
our horses’ feet. Glive them, 
then, no tune tq amsage them- 
selves in battle array. Cast 
yourselves on their squadrons ; 
tlm, without stopping to pur- 
sue your victory omt them, 
charge the Alans, the Franks, 
and the Yisigoths. They are 
.those alone whom we have 
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quest — that animated their hearts. Bather 
was it the conviction that they were struggling 
for the right, that they -were combating tre^her- 
CUB foes, that England looked to them for the 
vindication of her honour and for the safety of 
the trust she had confided to them, that inspired 
the defenders with dogged resolution — the sol- 
diers who followed Havelock with an elan that 
was irresistible. The men whose great achieve- 
ments, reflecting an eternal glory on their 
country, I have but faintly pourtrayed, all lived 
but twenty-one years ago. Some of them are 
with us still. Outram and Havelock and Inglis 
and Neill have passed away, but there are those 
who remain who emulated their example, and on 
whom the inspiration of their great deeds has not 
been cast away. There survive at least a Napier 
of Magdala, then the chief of Outram’ s Staff, and 
whose name and reputation have since become 
European; a Vincent Eyre, who carried into 


need to conquer ; they arc the 
nerves of the army ; all the 
rest will fall with them. 
Think not that yonr indivi- 
dual fate de^ieuds on the 
enemy. ITo dart can reach 
him who is reserved by Mars 
to sing the song of victory. 
No da^ can touch him who 
has to conquer, whilst he who 
has to die would meet his fate 
even in inglorious ease. Why 
should Fortune have given 
the XDons victory over so 
many nations unless it were 
to prepare them for the joys 
of this battle P Why should 


she have opened to our ances- 
tors the Meeotic marsh dosed 
and unknown for so many 
ages ? . . . If circumstances 
do not deceive me- — ^here — 
here before us —is the field 
of which BO many exploits 
have been the promise and 
the forerunners. For myself, 
I vnU he the first to launch 
my javelin against the enemy 
—let him die who shall refuse 
to follow Attila! (Si quis 
potuerit Attila pugnante 
otium ferre, sepultus est)." 
— ^Jomand^s, de Sdus fifefo- 
cu, c. 12. 
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Oadh the daring and reBolntion that had saved 
Bihir; a Wilson who was the right hand of 
General Inglis at Laikhnao; a Lowe, who com- 
manded the 32nd during the defence, and a 
Bassano who succeeded him, when wounded, in 
that command ; a Havelock who gained his Vic- 
toria Gross at Eidniipdr, and who accompanied his 
father in all his great exploits ; a Gordon, who was 
the trusted staff-officer of Neill. And there are 
many others, l^ese men have been tried in the 
fire. They are represeaxtatives of those gallant 
soldiers from whose minds neither the assaults 
of an overwhelming enem^, the privations of 
scanty food, incessant watchmg, ^r the terrible 
trials of climate, could obliterate the fact that 
th^ were Englishmen, and as sudv#^ bound 
to conquer — and who did conquer. 

I leave them not?^, and with regret. ^ut>^VB 
them for a field not less noble. For t have to 
narrate now how it was that the imperialJtxty of 
snpcnmbed to l^he army which had so 
'and so pfGrai9t^n% asBailed it. 


— - ■■'■■imy'nSliBMC 
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Thb entire proceedings of the Bengal Government, in respect 
of the Wahibf fanatics of Patna in 1857, are so extraor* 
dinary that they merit distinct and special notice. 

The principal facts are now matters of history, as Dr. 
Btunter, who had^ free access to the Government archives, 
*«<u f/prea. % detailed and accurate account of these remark* 
aUe m^in IdSs work on “ Our Indian Mussulmans.’' 

Skom his pages it may be learned “that some yesin ago the 
great prophet, Syad Ahmad, organised a regular 

system of apostolic successors ; that two of the khalifs or 
vioe-re^^Bts, Inayat and Wilayat Ali, had early estabUshltd 
H, chartAster for themselves on. the frontier as fq^tiopl firfe- 
brandy ; ‘and so far ba^lufs 184^ Siy TBCenry BawJWW^sent 
them as dangerous chara^mra to theirhome# ah fatnh, where 
seonrity was taken frcm thei^lltonthoir future gqpd conduct. 

In 1860 they were again found ♦pleaching sedition in the 
district of Lower Bengal, ,fnd ware twice turned _ 
out of the district”,* and in 1851 the vice-regents, though 
bounft ’bj bond wnd to remain at their homes in 

found ^Btshhainatmg treason cm the Fanj4h 

And flnallyi in 1852, hhey “had estabHdmd a regular 
oMtaaiiHition for passing mw and .Ams from Bengal to 

afUhLnpHitSittAna.” ‘ 

- pv t the most significant fact connected with ^is history 

* OO 8i 
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is that on the 9th of August 1852, only five years before 
the mutiny, the magistrate of Patn& reported that “ the 
rebel sect was on the increase in that city; sedition wus 
openly preached by the prmdpal inhabitants of this capital 
of a British ProTince. The police had leagued themselTes 
with the fanatics, and one of their leaders, “ Maulvi Ahmed* 
oola (Ahmad U114), assembled 700 men in his house, and 
detdared his iresolve to resist any further investigation of the 
magistrate by force of arms.” 

Dr. Hunter then proceeds, “ The Bntish Government could 
no longer shut its eyes to the existence of a great treasonable 
organisation within its territories fpr supplying money and 
men to the fanatical camp on the frontier. During the 
autumn of 1852 Lord Dalhousie recorded two important 
minutes on the_ subject, and by the first he directed the 
internal organisation to be closely watched.” 

The above brief extracts from Dr. Hunter’s able work, 
written tmder the most favourable auspices for the accurate 
ascertaiiiment of the facts, is, I imagine, sufiicient to jjjove 
to the satisfaction of the most incredulous that a dangerous 
confederation existed m the country; that the city of Patni 
was the head-quarters of the sect of Wahabis, con- 
tained not only the two notorious vice-regents or khalifs, but 
at least one determined and desperate leader, even in the 
time of peace, suffiriently bold and powerful to defy the 
power and authority of the British Government. 

And if it be inquired who this resolute traitor was, l|,may 
reply that he is the identical man "whose arrest and pre- 
cautionary confinement in 1857 by Mr. Tayler I have described 
at page 52 of this volume,* 

Such, then, briefly sketched, was the known and recorded 
state- of ^tn& «t the commencement of the mutiny and 
rehellion, 

Lord Canning hod only recently arrived, and was necessarily 
dependent on the Lieutenant-Govemag of Bengal and his 
own secretaries for ail important information. 
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It is fair, therefore, to assume that he was in ignorance of 
the character and antecedents of the Wah6bf fanatics, their 
connection with Patn4., the intrigues in which they had been 
detected, and, doubtless, of the open defiance with which 
Ahmad U114 had resisted the warnings of the magistrate. 

But what can be said to excuse, what can be unagmed to 
explain, the ignorance, or, if not ignorance, the in&tnation 
of the Bengal Government f 

Mr. Halliday had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal about 1853, but for years prior to his appomtment he 
had been secretary under ex-officio Governors, and, as well is 
known, exercised all* the powers, though not bearing the 
responsibilities, of Governor. Is it conceivable that he was 
ignorant of all the strange and important incidents above 
noticed ? 

Was not he well aware that the prophet’ a vice-regents had 
their homes at Patna, that security for their good conduct 
had been taken, that Lord Dalhousie, as ex-officio Governor 
of Bengal, had placed on record a minute regarding them P 

Viere had been, as related in the first volume of this 
history, an organised attempt at Patna in 1845 to tamper 
with the British sepoys, which, had the Fanjsb campaign 
ended in failure, would doubtless have been corned out. 

And it must have been evident to Mr. Halliday, as it was 
to all intelligent observers, that Patna was the centre of 
intrigue and dangers. 

In the face of these facts, when Mr. Tayler, from infor- 
matSon received, and from his own observation of certain 
suspicious incidents, quietly arrested and placed under pre- 
cautionary surveillance the notorious Ahmad Ullfi and two 
other leaders of the Wah&bi sect, Mr. Halliday, mstead of 
even then admitting that he had at least directed his precau- 
tionary measures towards individuaJs of stjspected character 
whose names were in the black books of the Gtevemment, 
coldly for the “proofs on which the arrest had been 
made,” designating'^^oBe men as the “Wali&bi gentlemen," 
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a compli3ienta<i7 appellation never before used in such a 
case, and evidentlj^ implying, though not openly expresBing, 
disapprobation of the act of arrest. 

Not even at that crisis did Mr. Halliday condescend to 
consult his records, or to communicate to Mr. Tayler the 
significant incidents regarding these men. 

Though the archives of GUivemment would have shown him 
that these very men had for years been under suspicion, 
bound by sureties not to leave Patn&, and compelled to give 
security for good conduct; that Ahmad UUi, their leader, 
had openly defied the authorities, not one word of warning 
or caution did he vouchsafe to the officers responsible for the 
safety of the province and the lives of the Christian residents. 

But strange as was this neglect on the i>art of the Ideu- 
tenant-Gk>vernor, it might be overlooked or excused a^an 
overmght, or, at worst, unintentional negligence, but for 
what subsequently occurred 

Not only did Mr. Halliday fail to give intimation to his 
representative of these elements of danger m the great city 
of Patna, but, with the }>alpahle fact before him of thd'^hit- 
break at< Mirath, he endeavoured to lull the Commissioner of 
Patni. i^to a state of false and dangerous security by officially 
informing him that be could not brmg himself to bebeve 
that there was “ any danger m Patnd ” ; that the mutiny of 
the l>4ndpfir sepoys in the face of the European force was 
“ iaconeewalile.” 

And this opinion was recorded with respect to a city 
where ei^bt yeans before a plot had been hatched by a band 
of conspirators ; when cash had been distributed to the sepoys; 
a scroll discovered containing the names of one hundred of 
the principal famili es : — a city which was the head«quarters 
of the two notorious vice-regents of the ggeat X*ro]|diet— in 
which Mr. Tayler himself two years before represented the 
existence of dangerous excitement. 

But the aom^ of delusion, if delusion, indeed, it was, which 
thus indnced Mr. Halliday to cast aude the Imwwis of ex* 
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peiienoe and deny the existence of danger where all the 
worst elements of dongmr notoriously existed, has not yet 
been reached. But some short time after Mr. Taylor’s re- 
moval, when Mir. Taylor’s successor, in a personal attack on 
Mr. Tajler himself, in which he endeavoured to distort and 
disparage that gentleman’s measures, actually recorded his 
opinion that the WahAbi leaders, whom Mr. Tayler 
placed under surveillance, were “innocent and inoffensive 
men,” mere “ bookmeh,’’ against whom there was “ no cause 
of suspicion and again, that he was incGned to beheve that 
Mr. Tayler had been induced by two native gentlemen, 
Dew4n Mawla Baksh, the Deputy Magistrate, and Syud 
WiMyut Ali jEHhin, a wealthy banker in the city, to arrest 
the WahAb/s, because, from their special loyalty, they (the 
Wahibis) stood in the way of their own treasonable designs ; 
Mr. Halliday, in spite of all his means of information as to 
the real facts, actually endorsed these fatuous opimons with 
his official approval, sent the letter of Mr. Samuels for pub- 
lication in the newspaper, and circulated it to all tlm Com- 
mSliouers in Bengal for their mfoimation and guidance, 
refusing at the same time to give publicity to Mr. Taylor’s 
refutation. ^ 

What was the issue of this controversy? That the mutiny 
which Mr - Halhday held to be inconceivable took place 1 
need hardly mention, but the exposure of the incorrectness ^ 
of his opinions regarding the Wah&bis was reserved for a 
future day. The story is like a novoL Seven years had 
elapsed ; Mr . Tayler, driven by relentloss persecution, had 
resigned the service, but was still in* India. The WahAhf 
leaders, who had been released when the crisis had passed, 
were in high favour with Gkivemment ; Ahma d T711& had been 
honoured with official appmntments, specudly introduced by 
the Lieutenant-Qcvemor to the new Viceroy in Calcutta, uid 
was in the sunshine of o ffici al favour. 

Suddenly, and with no previous notice or intiination, an 
officer arrived at PatnA trom the PanjAb. A clue had been 
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disooveTed. With a warrant in his pocket he walked into 
Sadikpdr, the quarter of the Patnd citj where the Wahdbia 
had their abode, entered, without being suspected, into Mol- 
wf Ahmad UllA’s house, and with the help of the police 
arrested the happy family all unprepared either for flight or 
resistance. 

A series of judicial trials was then held by the distin- 
guished Commissioner of the Panjdb, Sir Herbert Edwardes. 

The result of these deliberate and impartial inTestigations 
conflrmed in every respect Mr. Tayler’s estimate of these 
dangerous and intriguing characters. 

Ahiuad-l7U& himself was subsequently tried at Patnd. 

The innocent and iaoflensivc bookmen, upheld by Mr. 
Samuels with the concurrence and approval of Mr. Holliday, 
weie proved to be confirmed and deadly traitors ; the mjured 
Ahmad- U11& was shown to be their chief leader. 

It was proved that +hey haA for years been deliberately 
plottmg against tho British Qovcmniont, bujiplying our 
enemies on the frontier with men and money, and publicly 
preaching at Patna <i crusade against the iiihdel 

They were convicted and sentenced to be hanged. Tho 
sentence was commuted by the High Court to impnsonnient 
for hfe, principally on tJie ground that the Government, by 
its laxity, had in some sense encouraged their treason. They 
were banished to the Andaman Isles, where Ahmad- Ulla was 
under nominal confine|uout when Eord Mayo was murdered. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the imjiortant character of this 
strange i^pisode. 

At a crisis of national iieril wc find two high officers both 
in different degrees resjionBible for the safety of a great 
province, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the Com- 
missioner of FatnA. 

It was, I need hardly say, of the utmost importance that 
each should form an accurate estimate of the character and 
purposes of the people by whom he was surrounded and 
with whom he had to deal. 
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Mr. TTalliday, the Iaeuteiia3it-Gk>yemor, with all the meaiu 
of information on record before him sufficient to estabhsh 
with cmrtaintj the dangerous character of the PatnA Wah&bfs, 
deliberately endorsed the recorded opinion that they were 
innocent men, above suspicion, and officially circulated this 
declaration throughout his Qovemment. 

Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner, forming his opinions with 
difficulty, without any information supplied or hinted at by 
the Government, actmg „on his own observation of passing 
events, his acquaintance with Mahomedan character, and the 
special tenets of the Wahabi sect, came to the conclusion 
that they were dangerous characters — that their influence 
would probably be exerted against the Government, and, if 
so exerted, would be fraught with danger. Arrivmg at this 
conclusion, he at once acted wisely ; avoiding opposition or 
resistance, he quietly and unostentatiously placed them under 
safe aurveillanee 

And how w(*re the services of these two officers rewarded ? 
Mr Halliday, who by his ignorance, neglect, or want of 
jinlgment thus imperilled the Empire, is honoured by the 
marked approval of the Crown, and obtains a seat m the 
Council of India 

Mr Taylor, whoso judgnn-nt was correct, whose action was 
prompt, IS roniovod from his |K>st, and driven by persecution 
to resign the service. 

And if this was the case with respect to those dangerous 
traitors, I And the saiue misconception and tlio same ignorance 
in regard to the loyal and the good 

Mr. Tayler received active and dismterosted support from 
two (among other) respectable natives 

One, a deputy-magistrate named Maola Baksh, and the 
other a banker, unconnected with Government, named 

WUAyut Ali Kh^n . 

Both these men did important service at great nst to 

themselves, and both were specially recommended by Mr. 
Tayler for honour. 
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Both wore disparaged, and Mr. Samuels and Mr. Sal* 
lidaj eadorsing the dispazagexnent, offidallj upheld the 
reocuded suspicion that these lojal men had hood-wiulEed 
Mr. Tayler and induced him to arrest the WahAbfs beoause 
<d their exceptional and unprecedented loyaltj’. 

Since then Dewan Mowla Bahsh has been honoured irith 
the Star of India, and WiMyut Aii Kh^ has been recom- 
mended for the same distinction, and was especially intro- 
duced to the Prince of Wales during his visit to Phtna, and 
congratulated for his service m 1857. 

Thus, both for good and evil, Mr. Halliday was totally, 
even dangerously, wrong, though possessing all the means of 
correct judgment. 

Mr. Tayler, with no assistance but his own vigilance and 
disoemment, was, in every respect and on every point essential 
to the safety of the province, right. 

I needly hardly dwell on the deep unportance of this state 
of things, which is perhaps unjnraUeled in history^ 

But I cannot close this strange tale without adverting to 
some later incidents which give almost a dramatic chardBibr 
to the picture. 

I have shown Mr. Tayler struggling against the ignorance 
and mfatnalion of Mr. Halliday, accused of persecuting 
innocent and inofEensive men (afterwards sentenced to death 
as deadly traitors), and his entire admmistratioii denounced 
as causing “ pubhc scandal and discontent.” 

1 have also shown how entirely his views, opinions, and 
actions were vindicated by subsequent events, and the re- 
corded testimony of many of the most able and distinguished 
Indian statement. 

But it was left to a still later day to add a and tragical 
verification of Mr. Taylor’s warnings. 

In 1871, the Chief Justice of Calcutta was stabbed by a 
W^shAhl fanati c on the steps of his own court, and fol- 
lowing year Lord Mayo, visiting fibe Ainin.TnnjT Taln■T»«^p^ 
assassinated also by a Mahomedan. 
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official optmusm held the murder to have been actuated 
by private vengeance, without any political purpoae. Mr. 
Tayler, however, in a memorandum which he submitted to 
the Secretary of State, gave cogent reasons for concluffing 
that whatever the personal character of the actual murderer, 
the deed had been contrived and aided by the notorious 
Ahmad- Ulla, whose open defiance of the authorities I have 
noticed, and whose treason was established in the trials before 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. 

This man, a fact but little known, was in the ATidit.Tirn»,Tia at 
the time of the murder, and had been exerting as much m- 
fluence from his prison cell as m his house at PatnA. 

These axe the facts of the case. They appear to me equally 
to justify the conduct of Mr. Tayler towards the WahAbis, 
described in the text, and to condemn the action of the 
Govemment towards Mr. Tayler. 
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“ Fbom Sbjoadieb Iwo-iiis, Commanding Oarrison of Itucknov), 
TO THE SeCBETAKT TO GovEBirMEITT MllilTABY Db- 
FJLBTKBNT, Coieutta. 

Dated, Iincknow, 26tli September 1857 
“ Sib, — In consequence of the very deeply-to-be-lamented 
death of Brigadier-General Sir H M. Lawrence, K.C B., late 
in command of the Oude Field Force, the duty of nar- 
rating the military events which have occurred at Lucknow 
eince 29th June last, has devolved upon myself. 

“ On the evemng of that day several reports reached Sir 
Heniy Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very considSt- 
able force, would march from Chinhut (a small village about 
eight miles distant on the road to Fysabad) on Lucknow 
on the following morning ; and the late Brigadier-General 
therefore determined to make a strong rcconnoisance in that 
direction, with the view, it possible, of meeting the force at 
a disadvantage, either at its entrance mto the suburbs of the 
city, or at the bridge across the Qokial, which is a small 
stream intersecting the Fyzabad road, about half-way 
between Lucknow and Chinhut. 

“ The force destined for this service, and which was 
composed as follows, moved out at 6 a..m. on the morning of 
the 80th June : — 

Artillery . — Four Guns of No. — ^Horse Light Field Battery. 

Four ditto of No. 2 Oude Field Batteiy. 

Two ditto of No. 3 ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch Howitzer. 
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Oavalry . — Troop of Voltmteer CaTaJry. 

120 Troopers of Detachments belonging to the 
let, 2nd and 3rd Begiments of Onde Irregnlor 
Cavalry, 

Infa/niry . — 300 Her Majesty’s 32nd. 

160 13th Native Infantry 
60 48th Native Infantry. 

20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

“ The troops, misled by the reports of 'wayfarers — ^who 
stated that there were few or no men between Lucknow and 
Ohinhut — proceeded somewhat further than bad been origin- 
ally intended, and suddenly fell m with the enemy, who had 
up to that time eluded the vigilance of the advanced guard by 
concealing themselves behind a long line of trees in over- 
whelming numbers. The European force and the howitzer, 
with the native infantry, held the foe in check for some time, 
and had the six guns of the Oude Artillery been faithful, 
and the Sikh Cavalry shown a better front, the day would 
have been won in spite of an immense disparity in numbers. 
But the Oude artillerymen and drivers were traitors They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the traces of their 
horses, and abandoned them, regardless of the remonstrances 
and exertions of their own ofiBcers, and of those of Sir Henrj' 
Lawrence’s staff, headed by the Bngadier-General m person, 
who hunself drew his sword upon these rebels. Eveiy effort 
to induce them to stand bavmg proved ineffectual, the force, 
exposed to a vastly superior fire of artillery, and completely 
outflanked on both sides by an overpoweruig body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, which actually got into our roar, was 
compelled to retire with the loss of three pieces of artilleiy, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of 
the rank treachery of the Oude gunners, and with a very 
grievous list of killed and wounded. The heat was dreadful, 
the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost total 
wamt of cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat most 
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" AU the offioere behaved well, BXkd the ezertaons of the 
■TifniJl body of Volunteer Cavalry — only forty in number — 
under Captain SadclilEe, 7th light Cavalry, were moat praise- 
worthy. ffir Henry Lawrence sobsequently conveyed his 
thanks to myself, who had, at his request, accompanied him 
upon this occasion. Colonel Case being in command of 
H. M ’s 32nd. He also expressed his approbation of the way 
in which bis staff — Captain Wilson, Officiating Deputy 
Assistant Adjutaut-Gleneral ; Lieutenant James, Sub-Assis- 
tant Commissaiy-General ; Captain Hdgell, Officiating Mili- 
tary Secretary ; and Mr. Couper, O.S., — ihe last of whom 
had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A D.C. from the com- 
mencement of the disturbances, — had conducted themselves 
throughout this arduous day Sir Henry further particularly 
mentioned that he would brmg the gallant conduct of Cap- 
tain Siadoliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the Artillery, 
(who worked the howitzer successfully until incapacitated 
by a wound), to the prominent notice of the G-ovemment 
of TnditL- Onie manner in which Lieutenant Birch, 7lBt 
N. I. cleared a village with a party of Sikh skirmiahers, aSso 
elicited the admiration of the Brigadier- General. The 
conduct of Lieutenant Hardinge, who, with his handful 
of horse, covered the retreat of the rear- guard, was extolled 
hy Sir Henry, who expressed his intention of mentioning the 
services of this gallant officer to His Lordship in Council. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commanded H. M.’s 82nd Begi- 
ment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
men. The service had not a more deserving officer. The 
command devolved on Captain Steevens, who also received 
a death-woimd shortly afterwards. The command then 
fell to Captain Mansfield, who has since died of cholera. 
A list of the casualties on this occasion accompanies the 
Despatch. 

« It remains to report the siege operations. 

" It will be in the recollection of His Lordship in Council 
that it was the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
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occupy not oidy the Besidency, but also the fort 
lluehhee Bhowun — an old dilapidated edifice, which had 
been hastQy repaired for the occasion, though the 
were eren at the last moment very far from complete, and 
were moreover co mman ded by msiny houses in the city. The 
situation of the Muchhee Bhowun with regard to the 
Besidency has already been described to the Government 
of India. 

“ The imtoward event of the 30th June so far ilTminiaiiAj^ 
the whole available force, that we had not a sufficient number 
of men remaining to occupy both positions. The Brigadier- 
General, therefore, on the evening of the Ist July, signalled 
to the garrison of the Muchhee Bhowun to evacuate and blow 
up that fortress in the course of the night The orders were 
ably carried out, and at 12 p.m the force marched into the 
Besidency with their guns and treasure without the loss of a 
man ; and shortly afterwards the explosion of 240 barrels of 
gunpowder and 6,000,000 ball cartridges, which were lying 
in the magazine, announced to Sir Henry liawrence and his 
o^rars — who were anxiously awaiting the report — the com- 
plete destruction of that post and all that it contained. 
If it had not been for this wise and strategic measure, 
no member of the Lucknow garrison, in all probability, 
would have survived to tell the tale ; for, as has already 
been stated, the Muchhee Bhowun was commanded from 
other parts of the town, and was moreover indifferently 
provided with heavy artillery ammunition, while the diffi- 
culty, suffering, and loss which the Besidency garrison, 
even with the reinforcement thus obf ained from the 
Muchhee Bhowun, has undergone in holding the position, 
is sufficient to show that, if the original intention of 
holding both posts had been adhered to, both would have 
inevitably fallen. 

u ig now my very painful duty to relate the ca l a m ity 
which befel us at the commencement of the siege. On the 
1st July an 8-inch shell burst in the room in the Besidency^ 
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in 'whidi S. XjOiWTeiice was eittLag. Th$ miuile burst 
betwsflu ‘tiinn aud. Ifljr. Oouper, close to botb ; but witbout 
injury to either. The whole of his staff implored Sir Seni^ 
to take up other quarters, as the Residency had then become 
the special tuget for the round shot and shell of the enemy. 
This, howerer, he jestingly declined to do, observing that 
another shell would certainly never be pitched into that 
small room. But Providence had ordained otherwise, for on 
the very next day he was mortally wounded by the fragment 
of another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at 
the same spot. Captain Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, received a contusion at the same time. 

“ The late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his 
his last hour was rapidly approachmg, directed me to assume 
command of the troops, and appointed Major Banks to 
succeed him in the ofSce of Chief Commissioner He 
lingered m great agony till the mormng of the 4th July, 
when he expired, and the Government was thereby deprived, 
if I may venture to say so, of the services of a distinguished 
statesman and a most gallant soldier. Pew men have^^er 
possessed to the same extent the power which he enjoyed of 
winnmg the hearts of all those with whom he came in 
contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous 
devotion for himself and for the Government which he 
served. The successful defence of the position has been, 
under Providence, solely attributable to the foresight which 
he evinced in the timely commencement of the necessary 
operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks 
possessed such confidence in his judgment and his fertility 
of resource, that the news of his fall was received throughout 
the garrison with feelings of consternation only second to 
the grief which was inspired in the hearts of all by the loss 
of a public benefactor and a warm personal friend. Peeling 
as keenly and aa gratefully as I do the obligations that the 
whole of us are under to this great and good man, I trust 
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the Qovemmeint of India -will pai<don me for haring at- 
tetnptcfdi- however imperfectl^r, to pourtraj them. In Iiito 
eveiy geod and deserving soldier lost a friend and a 
capable of discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward 
merit, no matter how humble the sphere in which it was 
exhibited. 

The garrison had scarcely recovered the shock which it 
had sustained in the loss of its revered and beloved General, 
when it had to mourn the death of that able and respected 
officer. Major Banks, the Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
who received a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 

“The description of our position, and the state of our 
defences when the siege began, are so fully set forth m the 
accompanying Memorandum, furmshed by the Garrison 
Engineer, that I shall content myself with bringing to the 
notice of His Lordship in Council the fact that when the 
blockade was commenced only two of our batteries were 
completed, part of the defences were yet in an unfinished 
co^di^on, and the buildmgs in the immediate vicinity, which 
gave cover to the enemy, were only very ]>artially cleared 
away. Indeed, our heaviest losses Lave been caused by the 
fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the ad- 
joining mosques and houses of the native nobihty, the 
necessity of deStroymg which had been repeatedly drawn 
to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff of Engmeers ; but 
his invariable reply was, ‘ Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible and we have consequently 
suffered severely from our very tenderness to the rebgious 
prejudioes and respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens 
and soldiery. As soon as the enemy had thoroughly com- 
pleted the investment of the Eesideney, they occupied these 
houses, some of which were within easy pistol shot of our 
barricades, in immense force, and rapidly made loop-holes on 
^ose sides which bore on our post, from which they kept up 
a tenific and incessant fire day and night, which caused 
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many casualties, as there could sot have been Imw than 
8,000 men firing at one time into our position. Maesouear^ 
there eras no place in the nrintte of our worlm that souhi he 
oosuddeied safe, for sereral of the aii& and wounded who 
were lying in the Banqueting hall, whiidi had been tuamed 
into ad hospital, were Idlled in the very centre of the huitdiwg, 
and the widow of Iiieutenant Dorin and othmr women and 
diildren were shot dead in rooms into which it had not been 
prerioosly deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate. 
Neither were the enemy idle m erecting batteries, lliey 
seen had from 20 to 25 guns m position, some of them of 
very large calibre. These were planted all round our port 
at amall diatancea, some being actually within fifty yards of 
our defences, but in places where our own heavy guns ootdd 
not reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity of 
the enemy in erecting barricades in front of and around their 
guns, in a very short time rendered all attempts to silence 
them by musketry entirely unavailing. Neither could they 
be effectually ailenced by shells, by reason of their extrema 
proximity to our position, and because, moreover, the eec'uy 
had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of each gun, in which the men lay while 
our shells were fiyiug, and which so effectually ooiicealed 
them, even while working the gun, that our baffled sharp- 
shooters could only see their hands while in the act of 
loading. 

•• The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this 
incessant fire of cannon and musketry until the 2(^ July, 
ou which day, at 10 A.K., they assembled in very tore* 
all aroimd our position, and exploded a heavy wSh inside 
our outer line of defences at the water gate. The mine, 
however, which was close to the and apparently sprung 

with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. 
But as soon as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boUty 
advanced under cover of a tremendous fire of oaonen aa^ 
muske try, with the object storming the Bedma But they 
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were reo^Ted with such a heavy fire, that, after a short 
struggle, thiqr fell back with much loss. A. strong 
advaoioeA at the same time to attack Innes* post, and 
on to within ten yards of the palisades, affording to LLeu* 
tMiant Iionghnan, 13th NX, who commanded the position, 
and his h^ve garrison, composed of gentlemen of the Tin. 
covenanted Service, a few of Her Majesty's 82nd Foot, and of 
the 13th N.I., an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
which they were not slow to avail themselves of, and the 
enemy were driven back with great slanghter. The insur- 
gents made minor attacks at almost every outpost, but were 
invariably defeated, and at 2 p.m they ceased their attempts 
to storm the place, although their musketry fire and cannon- 
ading continued to harass us unceasingly as usnaL Matters 
proceeded in this manner until the 10th August, when the 
enemy made another assault, havmg previously sprung a 
mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely destroyed 
our defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew m a great 
portion of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. 
SckiHing’s garrison. On tbe dust clearmg away, a breach 
appeared, through which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect order, and a few of the enemy came on with the 
utmost determination, but were met with such a withering 
flank fire of musketry from the ofiiceis and men holding the 
top of the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, 
leaving the more adventurous of their numbers lymg on tbe 
crest of the breach. While this operation was going on, 
another large body advanced on the Cawnpore battery, and 
sncceetfe^in locating themselves for a few minutes in the 
ditch* THiey were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. 
At Captain Anderson’s post they also came boldly forward 
with BoSing ladders, which they planted agamst the wall ; 
but here, as elsewhere, they were met with the most indomi- 
iiable resolution, and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
kftvmg the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop- 
holed defenosB, from whmaee they kept up for the rest of the. 

36 a 
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d &7 an nnusuallj heavy cannonade and musketjry fire. On 
the 18th August the enemy sprung another mine in front of 
the Sikh lines with very fatal effect. Captain Orr (un- 
attached), Iiieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who commanded 
the small body of drummers composing the garrison, were 
blown into the air, but providentially returned to earth with 
no further injury than a severe shaking. The garrison, how- 
ever, were not so fortunate. No less than eleven men were 
buried alive imder the ruins from whence it was impossible 
to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by 
the enemy from houses situated not 10 yards in front of the 
breach. The explosion was followed by a general assault of 
a less determined nature than the two former efforts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty. 
But they succeeded, under cover of the breach, m establishing 
themselves in one of the houses m our position, from which 
they were driven iu the evening by the bayonets of 
32nd and 84ith Foot. On the 5lh September the enemy made 
their last serious assault Having exploded a large mine, a 
few feet short of the bastion of the 18- pounder gU 9 ,<in 
Major Apthorp’s post, they advanced with large heavy scaling 
ladders, which they planted agamst the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They 
were, however, speedily driven bock with loss by hand 
grenades and musketry. A few minutos subsequently they 
sprung another mine i-lose to the Brigade Mess, and advanced 
boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in front 
of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle 
and musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, 
and the enemy fled ignominiously, leaving their leader — a 
fine-looking old native officer — among riie slam. At other 
posts they made similar- attacks, but with less resolution, 
and everywhere with the some want of success. Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they came on 
with much determination, and at night they were seen 
bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
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bridges ibe dizection of the cantomuents. The above is 
a faint attempt at a description of the four great struggles 
which have occurred during this protracted season of exertion, 
exposrire, and sufEering. His Liordship in Council will per- 
ceive that the enemy invariably commenced his attacks by 
the explosion of a mine, a specxes of ofEonslve warfare for 
the exercise of which our position was unfortunately peculiarly 
situated, and had it not been for the most untirmg vigilance 
on our part in watching and blowing up their mines before 
they were completed, the assaults would probably have been 
much more numerous, and might, perhaps, have ended in 
the capture of the place. But by countermining in all 
directions, we succeeded in detecting and destroying no less 
than four of the enemy’s subterraneous advances towards 
important iiositious, two of which operations were eminently 
successful, as on one occasion not less than eight of them were 
blown into the air, and twenty buffered a similar fate on the 
second explosion The labour, however, which devolved upon 
us in making these countennmes, in the absence of a body 
od galled mmors, was very heavy. The Bight Honourable 
the Gkivomor-Gtoneral m Council will feel that it would be 
impossible to crowd within the limits of a despatch even the 
prmcipal events, much more the individual acts of gallantry, 
which have marked this protracted struggle. But I can 
conscientiously declare mj eonvietion tliat few troops have 
ever undergone greater hardships, exposed as they have been 
to a never -ceasmg musketry tire and cannonade. They have 
also experienced the alternate vicissitudes of extreme wet 
and of intense heat, and that, too, with very insufficient 
shelter from either, and in many places without any shelter 
at all. In addition to having had to repel real attacks, they 
have been exposed night and day to the hardly less haras^g 
fft-lpa which the enemy have been constantly raising. 

The insurgents have frequently fired veiy heavily, sounded 
the advance and shouted for several hours together, though 
not a manconld be seen, with the view, of course, of haraasmg 
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our amaU and edunosted foroe, in wbieh objoct tbagr wi0> 
needed, :^x ao |>ext bas been etiong enouftb to aJknv of a 
poxiaoA only of the ganison. being prepared in the erant of 
a &JBe attack being turned into a real one. All, tfaerefcHre, 
Ittd to stand to their arms, and to remain at their poets until 
the demonstration had ceased ; and such attacks were of 
atmost nightly occorrenoe. The whole of the officers and 
men have been on duty night and day daring the eighty- 
seven days which the siege has lasted, up to the arrival of 
Sir J. Outram, G1.C.B. In addition to this incessuit military 
dnfy, the force has been nightly employed in repairing 
defences, in moving guns, in burying dead animals, in con- 
veying ammunition and commissariat stores from one place 
to another, and in other fatigue duties too numerous and too 
trivial to enumerate here. I feel, however, that any words 
of mine will fail to convey any adequate idea of what our 
fatigue ^d labours have lieen — ^labours in which aU ranks 
and all classes, civilians, officers, and soldiers, have all bome 
an equally noble part. All have together descended into the 
mmes, all have together handled the shovel for the lnte^B^cii 
of the putnd bullock, and all, accoutred with musket and 
bayonet, have relieved each other on sentry, without regard 
to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notwithstanding 
all these hardsbipa, the garrison has made no leas tbrn five 
sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest 
gans, and blew up several of the houses from which th^ 
had kept up their most harassing fire. Owing to the extreme 
paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel that 
on bis own individual efforts alone depmided in no small 
measure the safety of the entire position. This oonaoioiisness 
indtsd every officer, aoldier, and man tef d^end the ptoi 
assigned to him with such desperate tenacify, and to 
for the lives which Providence had entrusted to his cam 
such dauntless detezmiaation, that the enmny, despite tbrir 
constant a t tac k s, their heavy mines, their overwiulsiilDV 
numbers, and' their incessant fixe, could never sneeeed in 
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(me exagle ineh ot gproixad within tiie bonnds of this 
■tmiggliag position, whk^ was so feebly fortified that had 
HMy OQOB obtfeioed a footing in any of tiie oatposts the whole 
place must mevitably hare fallen. 

** If farther proof be wanting of the desperate nature of 
the struggle which we hare, under God’s blessmg, so long 
and BO sucoessfolly waged, I would point to the roofless and 
ruined house, to the orumbled walls, to the exploded mines, 
to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the 
brave and devoted officers and men who have fallen. These 
silent witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way 
in which this feeble position has been defended. During 
the early part of these ricissitades, we were left without any 
information whatever regarding the posture of affairs out- 
side. Ati occasional spy did, indeed, come in with the object 
of inducing our sepoys and servants to desert ; but the 
intelligence derived from such sources was, of course, entirely 
untrustworthy. We sent our messengers daily, calling for 
asking for information, none of whom ever returned 
until the 26th day of tiie siege, when a pensioner named 
XJngud came back with a letter from General Havelock’s 
camp, informing us that they were advancing with a force 
sufficient to bear down all opposition, and would be with us 
in five or six days. A messenger was immediately despatched 
requesting that on the evening of their arrival on the out- 
skirts of the city two rockets might be sent up, m order that 
we might take the necessary measures for assisting them 
while for nin g their way in. 33ie sixth day, however, expired, 
and they came not ; but for many evenings after officers and 
men watched for the ascension of the expected rockets, with 
hopes such as make the heart sick We knew not then, nor 
did we team imta the 29th August-^r thirty-five days later 
-4bai the lelieviag force, after having fought most nobly to 
oar deliveraime, had been obliged to fall back for 
fcHToemsdtsj and this was the test communication we received 
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tmtil tiro days 'before the BRinJ of ^ Jaroee Oatnyn* on 
the 25th Septem'her. 

Besides heaiiy .TisitatioilB of oholera andt ttsMlI-pox^ we 
have also had to contend against a sickaess which has al* 
most tmiTersally pervaded the garrieona-' Oommencing 
with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a low 
fever, combined with diarrhosa} and although few or no 
men have actually died from its effects, it leaves behind 
* a weakness and lassitude which, in the absence of all 
material sustenance save coarse beef and still coarser 
flour, none have been able entirely to get over. Tbe mor> 
tality among the women and children, and especially 
n.tnntig the latter, from these diseases and from other 
causes, has been, perhaps, the most painful characteristic 
of the siege. The want of native servants has also been 
a source of much privation. Owing to the suddenness 
with which we were besieged, many of these people who 
might, perhaps, have othorwise proved faithful to their em- 
ployers, but who were outside the defences at the time, were 
altogether excluded Very many more deserted, and sevtga^ 
families were eonseqaeutly left without the seiwices of a 
single domestic. Several ladies have hod to tend their chil- 
dren, and even to wash their own clothes, as well as to cook 
their scanty meals entirely unaided. Combined with tbe 
absence of servants, the want of proper accommodation has 
probably been the cause of much of the disease with which 
we have been afflicted I cannot refrain from bringing to 
the promment notice of His liordshi]) in Council the patient 
endurance and the Christian resignation which have been 
evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated 
us by their example. Many, alas I have 'been made widows, 
and their children fatherless, in this cruel struggle. But all 
such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and many, 
among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of 
Birch, of Polehompton, of Barbor, and of GaU, have, after 
the example of Miss Hightingale, constituted tbemseives tbe 
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trader and eoUcitotta narsee e£ tlie irouaded and dying 
* soldiers in the iuMfjftal. 

“ It only r emains for me to bring to the favoTiiable notioe 
cf His liordshi;^ ha Council the names of those officers who 
hare most diaidagniahed themselTos, and afforded me the 
most Talualde assistanoe in these operations. Many of the 
best and braTeet of these now rest from their labours. 
Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain Bad- 
cliffe, whose serrices hare already been narrated; Captam 
PranciB, 18th N.I., — who was killed by a round shot — had 
particularly attracted the attention o£ Sir H Lawrence for 
his conduct while in command of the Muchhee Bhowun ; 
Captain Fulton, of the Engineers, who also was struck by a 
round shot, had, up to the time of bis early and lamented 
death, afforded me the most invaluable aid ; he was, mdeed, 
indefatigable. Major Anderson, the Chief Engineer, though, 
from the commencement of the siege, incapable of physical 
exertion from the effects of the disease under which he even- 
tually sank, merited my warm acknowledgments for his able 
c^Mipel, Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distin- 
guished himself at Chinhut, where he received two wounds, 
which ended in his death , Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, 
7th Light Cavalry, who were killed at their posts ; Captain 
Hughes, 57th N.I., who was mortally wounded at the 
capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s out- 
posts ; Captain McCabe, of the 32nd Foot, who was 
killed at the head of hts men while leading his fourth 
sortie, as well as Captain Mansfield, of the same coips, 
who died of cholera — were all officers who had distin- 
guished themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman 
volunteer, and Mr. Boyson, of the Uncovenanted Service 

who fell when on the look-out at one of the most peiiloua 

outposts— had earned themselves reputations for coolness 
and gallantry. 

“ The officers who commanded out-posts — ^Lieutenant- 
Colonel Master, 7th light Cavalry ; Major Apthorp, ttst 
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N. L, aJid Mr. Sobilliag, Principal at MartiniteB OoUege 
•~>liaTe all oondacted ably the dntioi at th^ (meroiis 
position. No farther proof of this is neeessary tiian the fact 
which I have before mentioned, that throughout the whole 
duraticm of the meg^ the enemy were not only unable to 
taJoB^ bttt &ey coold not even suooeed in gainin g one inch of 
the poate oontnianded by these gallant gentlemen. Colonel 
Master commanded the critical and important post of the 
Brigade Mess, on either side of which was an open breach, 
only flanhed by his handful of riflemen and muaketeen. 
laentenant Aitken, with the whole of the 13th N. I. which 
ranained to us with the exception of their Sikhs, commanded 
the Bailey G-uord — ^perhaps the most important position in 
the whole of the defences ; and Lieutenant Lang^ore, 
with the TemnELnt of hia regiment (the 7lBt,) held a ver^n- 
posed position between the hospital and the water gate. 
This gallant and deserving young soldier and his men 
were mitirely without shelter from the weather, both by 
night and by day. 

“ My thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hut<di- 
inson and Innes, of the Engineers, as well as to Lieutenant 
TaUoch, 68th N. L, and Lieutenant Hay, 48tb H. L, wbo 

* CF. <? O., No. I$4i6, dated. Fort in Oonaeil, with the oamameiios 
Wtlhosnij 16th Novoniber 166S: of his Ijordship, to xeoti& 

** 8hr J £. IngliSf that omissioti, and is plessad to 

EU}.B., fomedy oommanding direct that that oSoei's Ike 
Iincknorw Garrisoa, having hronght added to the paragraph oommeno* 
to notice that the nazne of Captam mg with the words ' the oQoeia 

O. Weston, 65th Begiment Native who commanded the ontposta' 
Infuitiy, was Inadvertently omitted inserted after the name of UMot 
in his despatch of the 26th Sep- Apthoip, 41st Nativa Infimtiy. 
temher 1867, the Hon. the Bresi- Order Books lo be oomoted ao- 
dost of Idle vouboII of tike Rigtit oordsugly#** 

Hmv theGovesnas-GsinscsloI 
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wet* iteoed roAoe -Chen to nd in tlie arduous duties de> 
‘ -sidsing njMHi that dcfortment. Lieutenant Thomas, Mnij-imi 
dztUletT-, nito commastdad thast -arm of the service for some 
weefas, and Ideutanaitf^ltaofurlaae and Bonham rendered me 
tire most e&otnal asnstaaoe. f vvas, howev^, deprired of 
the services of the two latter, -who -were -wotmded, lAeutenant 
Bonham no less than three times, early in -the siege. Oaptun 
Bvans, 1 Tth B. 27^. J., who, owing to the scarcity of Artillery 
officers was put in charge of some guns, was ever to he 
found at his post. 

“Major Lowe, commanding H. M.’b 32nd Begiment; 
Captain Bassano, Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, 
Foster, Harmar, Cook, Cleiy, Browne, and Charlton, of that 
corps, have all nobly performed their duty. Every one of 
these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
and Clery, have received one or more wounds of more or *le8a 
severity. Quartermaster Stribblmg, of the same coilis, 
also conducted himself to my satisfaction. 

Captam O’Brien, H. M.’s 84Ah Foot ; Captam Kemble, 
N. 1. ; Captain Edgell, 53rd N. 1. ; Captam Dinning, 
Lieutenant Sewell, and liieutenant Worsely, of the ^Ist N. I.; 
Lieutenant Warner, 7th L. C. ; Ensign Ward, 48th N- 1. : 
(who, when most of our Artillery officers were killed or 
disabled, worked the mortars with excellent effect) ; Xueu- 
tenant Graham, 11th N. I. ; Lieutenant Mocham, 4th Oude 
Locals ; and lioatenant Keir, 4lBt N. 1., have all done good 
and -willing service throughout the siege, and 1 trust that 
they will receive the favourable notice of his Lordship in 
Council. 

“ I beg particularly to call the attention of the Gktrem* 
ment of Tudia. to the untiring industry, the extreme devotion 
and the great slrill which have been evinced by Surgeon 
Scott (superintending surgeon) and Assistant-Surgeon Boyd, 
of H. M*'» S2nd Foot; Assistant Surgeon Bird, of the 
Artillery ; Surgeon Campbell, 7th Light Cavalry ; Surgeon, 
Brydon, 71sb B. L; Burgeon Ogilvie, Sanitary Commianoner; 
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AssLitKnt flhirgeoa Fayier, Cml Surgeoir; AsaUtaat Snrgaoa 
Pcuriiridgd, 2nd Onde Irregxtla<r Oavnby ; Ansieiiaait Surgeon 
Greenhow ; AjHaetant Surgeon Darby, and by Mr. Apol^ieeairy 
Thompson, in the discharge of their onerous and most 
important duties. 

“ Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the CSril Service, have 
been both wounded, and the way in which they, as well os 
Mr. Martm, the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, con- 
ducted themselves, entitles them to a place in this despatch. 
Captain Carnegie, the Special Assistant Commissioner, whose 
invaluable, services previous to the commencement of the 
siege, I have frequently heard warmly dilated upon, both by 
Sir H. Lawrence and by Major Banks, and whose exertions 
will probably be more amply brought to notice by the Civil 
authoritieB on some future occasion, has conducted the office 
of Provost Marshal to my satisfaction The Beverend Mr. 
Harris and the Reverend Mr. Polehamptou, Assistant Chap- 
lains, vied with each other in their untiring care and atten- 
tion to the sufEering men. The latter gentleman was 
wounded in the hospital, and subsequently unhappily ^^lei 
of cholera. Mr. MoCrae, of the Civil Engineers, did 
excellent service at the guns, until he was severely wounded. 
Mr. Cameron, also, a gentleman who had come to Onde to 
enquire into the resourci'B of the country, acquired the 
whole mystery of mortar practice, and was of the most signal 
service until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the 
Road Department, and other members of the Uncovenanted 
Service, whose names will, on a subsequent occasion, be laid 
before tbe Qovemment of India, conducted themselves 
bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire body of these 
gentlemen have borne themselves well, and have evinced 
great coolness under fire. 

“I have now only to bring to the notice of the Bight 
Hon’ble the Gkivemor-Geneiul in Council the conduct of 
several officers who composed my BtofE ; — ^Lieutenant lames. 
Sub- Assistant Commissary -Qeneral, was severely wounded 
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\s^ ft ahot through the^knee at Chinhut, notwithstanding 
• -which he refused to go upon ihe sick list, and oarried on his 
most tiying duties throughout the entire siege. It is not 
too much to Sftgr that the garrison owe their lives to the 
exertions and firmness of thu .officer. Before, the struggle 
eonuuenoed, he was ever in the saddle, getting ui supplies, 
and his untiring vigilanoe in their distribution after our 
difBoulties had begun, prevented a waste which otherwise, 
long before the expiration of the eighty-seven days, might 
have annihilated the force by the slow process of starvation. 

“ Captain Wilaon, 13th N. L, Officiating Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General, was ever to be found where shot was 
flying thickest, and I am at a loss to decide whether his 
services were most invaluable owing to the untiring physical 
endurance and bravery which he displayed, or to his ever- 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in momenta of 
difficulty and danger. 

“ Lieutenant Hardinge — an officer whose achievements 
and antecedents are well known to the Government of 
in^ja — has earned fresh laurels by his conduct throughout 
the siege. He was officiatmg as Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General and also commanded the Sikh portion of the 
cavalry of the gamson. In both capacities his semoes have 
been invaluable, especially m the latter, for it was .■)wing 
alone to his tact, vigilance, and bravery, that the Sikh horse- 
men were induced to persevere m holding a very unprotected 
piiypt under a heavy fire. 

“Lieutenant Harwell, 71st N. I., the T’ort Adjutant and 
officiating Major of Brigade, has proved himself to be an 
efficient officer. 

“ Ijieutenant Birch, of the 71st H. I., has been my A.D.C. 
throughout the siege. I firmly beheve there never was a 
better A.D.C. Ho has been inde&tigable, and ever ready to 
lead a sortie, or to convey an order io a threatened outpost 
under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions he 
leceived a slight wound on the head. I beg to bring the 
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a e i't i fl gB of this mo«t pTomuing atid intelligmt yotiag oiSoer 
to the fimmnblde ooiuidomtiofi of Lozdeiliip iu CSoonoil. 

“ I am Silao mueh, mdabted to Mr. <?oaper, O. S., for 19 m 
aasU&nce lie lias on many oocai^ns affotlled me by his 
jndiaona adTioe. I have, moreoTer, eretr found him most 
ready and willing in the performance of the military dntioi 
asBgned to him, howerer exposed the post or ardnons the 
undertahing. He commenced his career in Her Majesty's 
Sejjyice, and consequently had had some previous expeiimice 
of military matters. If the road to Cawnpore had bem 
made clear by the advent of our troops, it was my intention 
to have deputed this, officer to Calcutta, to detaO in person 
the occurrences which have taken place, for the information 
of the Gk>Temment of India. I still hope that when our 
oomraunications shall be once more tmopposed, he may be 
tnuiunoned to Calcutta for this purpose. 

“Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid 
behaviour of the soldiers, viz., the men of H. M.'s 82nd Foot, 
the small detachment of H. M.’s 84th Foot, the Huropeaa 
and Native Artillery, the 13th, 48th, and Tlst Begimext') 
K. I. and the G^khs of the respective corps, to the notice of 
the Government of India. The losses sustained by H. M.’8 
82nd, which is now barely 300 strong ; by H. M.’8 84th and 
by the European Axtillmy, shew at least that they knew how 
to die in the cause of their countrymen. Their conduct 
under the fire, the exposure, and the privations which they 
have had to undergo, has been throughout most admirable 
and praiseworthy. 

“As another instance of the desperate daaraoter of our 
defence and the difficultaes we have had to contend with, I 
maj^mcntuvi the number of our artillerymen was so 
ledthMd that on the occasion of an atbmk, the gunners — 
aided as they were by men of H. M.’8 82iid Foot, and by 
Yohmteera of all dassea, had to run from one battery to 
another wherever the fixe of the enemy waa hottest, there not 
being neaa^ enough men to serve half the number of gvcat. 
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«t the aasoe time, la ehoit, at last, tiie ntimber of jBoropeaia 
' giumers was oalj twenty-four, while we had 
mortars, no less than thirty gxms in position. 

“ With respect to -the native troops I am of opinion that 
their' loyalty has never been eorpassed. They were indiffer- 
ently fed and worse housed. They were exposed — especially 
the 13th fiegimeni — ^under the gallant laeutenant Aitimn, 
to a most galling fire of round shot and musketry, which 
materially decreased their numbers. They were so uear the 
enemy that conversation could be carried on between them ; 
every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately 
resorted to, in vain, to seduce them, from their allegiance 
to the handful of Europeans, who, in all probability, would 
have been sacrificed by their desertion. All the troops 
behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native 
force who have particularly distinguished themselves, have 
been laid before Major-Oeneral Sir James Outram, G.03., 
who has promised to promote them. Those of the European 
force will be transmitted in due course for the orders of his 
Bopal Highness the General Commaudmg-in-Cluef. 

*'In conclusion, 1 beg leave to express on the part of 
myself and the members of this garrison, our deep and 
grateful sense of the conduct of Major-General Sir J. Out- 
ram, G.C.B., of Brig idier-General Havelock, CB., and of the 
troops und,er those oflicers who so devotedly came to our 
relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid for 
much suffering and privation by the sympathy which our 
brave deliverers say our perilous and unfortunate position 
hsji excited for us in the hearts of our countrymen through- 
out the length and breadth of Her Majesty’s dominioim. 

"I have, Ac,, • . 

** (Signed) J. IHGUS, Oolonei, 

» S. M.’s 82nd Brigadier:* 
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